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FOREWORD 


TTAWA isa capital with unique traditions. Te 
Ns completely bilingual, and the afarsof govern 
ment are conducted in the ewo mother-tongues, English 
and French. Tt is a city equally at home in the socal 
life and history of Europe and Americ, a familie by 
experience with the problems of the old world as with 
those of che new, It borrows much of ive ceremony 
from out of the storied past and Keeps itself so in cane 
‘with modern thowghe that ie can provide ies neighbore 
with sound experiments ia government and socal 
progres. 
(xtawa isthe only royal court in America and i ie 


also the mother of anew system of modern polities, for 


the confederation of the Canadian provinces has been 
the pattern not only for the governments of set Dom- 
Jnions, but alto the foundation stane on which the 
Brith Commonwealth of Nationt sed ies new 

So Ottawa can justly claim eo bea significant city. 
If ic has not age and medieval glamor and romantic 
ruins to ravish the eyes of its visitors, it has instead a 

’ 





short but dramatic history and astern sense of things 
about to be accomplished, of a new state where psibly 
some of the ancient dreams of men may one day be 
realized 

nits brief history Oteawa has sen the young Dom- 
inion struggle through from an inherited coloialism 
into true national consciousnes, hae scen it grow from 
4 fringe of habitations along its southern boundaries 
jnzo a nation that glories in its new north and chat 
draws its spircual strength out of the wildernes. Year 
after year Canada reaches into the once unknown and 
mysterious lands under the Northern Lights and deaws 
them inca the known under the banner of her enterprise. 
She shapes her way with her eyes tured not wistfully 
‘pon the things that other people created and enjoyed, 


but into the new and untried, glorying in the oppor- 


tunities of her own age to create afresh. 

‘Al but a beef chapter of Ortawa's history as the 
capital of the nation lies i the shimmering mists of the 
future into which our old civilization scans its eyes in 
search of some new and happier socal order. Since 
1867 i has been the mouthpiece for 2 young sation 
that, to borrow a phrase ofthe mystic, "a significant 
variation” in the story of nationaliy. I i as though 
(Oxtawa was the workshop and Canada the artist, char 
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here she had taken a great rock of native granice and 
using the borrowed tools of che pas, had set out to hew 
land shape and inspire 2 work of politcal ar, informed 
wvith all hee youthful spirie and idealism. ‘The form 
merges but at with all creative work, it takes time and 


Sevotion to round out the conception of the artist, co 
tom stone into a spiritual reality 





Chapter 1 
“HER STREETS OF BRIEF RENOWN” 


ISING abruptly out of the south shore of the 

(Oeeawa River ia sris of limestone cliffs, One 
‘af them, higher and broader than the rest sems to 
dominate the whole landscape. 

‘The wide river, lowing swiftly by atthe bae of the 
cliffs, drains a great nore land freed wich quiet lakes 
and impetuous streams that were the travelways of the 
Heron and Algonquin nations. As they muster their 
forces the lakes and streams eventually pour themselves 
from unnumbered sources into the Ottawa and descend 
in a series of placid, island-studded stretches of till 
water and rocky reaches of white water. The most 
celebrated of all the Oxeaws's variations comes at the 
Falls of the Chaudiere, some hundred and twenty miles 
before the river joins the St. Lawrence, Here is lovely 
fury is concentrated for the plunge over the legend= 
haunted rocks into the great cauldron below. In some 
places the river falls in a series of cataracts between 
sentinel islands along a brink of rocks, sometins it boils 
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ite way through purting rapids as reacherous 25 they 
fare betutiful, Here at the Great Ketl, ati i some- 
times called, it makes « magnificent, raring leap into 
the basin below. 

(Over the Chaudiee and the basin the Himestoneelifs 
stand sentinel. Here was a stage on which steange 
primeval dramas, fierce pagan pageantry, were played 
for long and unrecorded ages. Te was altar and stage, 
rare and battlefield, a occasion demanded and 28 the 
surge of savage emotions dictated 

Northward the low porple ills, dark with mystery 
and solitude, stand backed against the horizon. From 
‘out of them flows a strange and beautiful river, the 
Gatineau, Like the Ovawe, it comes from a thousand 
secret places and was a highway for the Indians in 
search of food and furs. From out of che south shore 
flows another river, the Rideau, broad and serene, be- 
‘ween low banks where the besver once lived. On the 
very lip of the southern shore ie plunges, white and 
Aescy, into the dazk river below. Down the Rideau 
fame another race of copper-skins from below che 


Great Lakes, brave and cruel, asithersecking nor feelin 


gy. 
"This was the focal point of these nomadic people 
Hire they came to teade. Furs and pemmican from the 








far nocth were exchanged for tobacco and wampum 
from the south. Here they held council and paid 
tribuce to the Manitou who dwvele in the mits of the 
Great Keele and who might ensure them safety and 
happy hunting, oc distress and hunger, according to hie 
‘mood and whim. 

‘On the rock that, down through the mists of ages, 
thas dominated this elemental beauty, now rise the grey 
walls and pointed towers chat give Oxawa its dignity 
and significance, the home of the Canadian government. 
Parliament Hill dominates the river and the Gothic 
towers dominate the city that has grows up on che 
south shore from an engineering camp of a century 259 
into the national capital of to-day 

Parliament Fils fanked onthe west by the modern 
ills and factories for which the white Chaudiere has 
‘been enslaved, and on che ease by the picturesque and 
obsolete canal, rising in glane steps from the river to 
the beighes above through a create in the limestone 
buds, Nepean Poine across Entrance Valley, is the 
second of the commanding elif of the south shore. 

(Ottawa isa city in green plumage all the long sum~ 
mer, for its streets and parks, gardens and drives are 
thickly covered wich eres. From the clea, eransucent 


sreen of May until the autumn, when they caver the 
1s 





city like an old tapestry of jade and gold, wine and 
susset, dy are crowning glory. In winter, Ottawa, 
like all ehe countryside about, is blanketed deeply with 
snow, the white coat of the north; then all roads lead 
out into the open and bight-coated ski enthusiast skim 
like brillant bicds over the hilly tail 

"The Canadian capital is young and beautiful city, 
lmote at impresive in its bold outlines against the sky 
5 old Quebec. From every avenue of approach the 
silhouette of Oxaws is impressive. Its towers and 
‘sures break into the skyline like the tips ofits native 
pines, and having been built on a series of bluffs and 
hollows ic is never monotonous in its scheme of steets 
and spaces. The boldest ofits promontories are capped 
by public buildings, and ston isthe chief of is building 
material. Nepean quarses have provided the city with 
stone that weathers beautifully, and so the city has 
taken on a mellow air that belie its youth. "The rivers 
and the Rideau canal give Ottawa that lovelines that 


only waterways ean provides about and around the city 
are scores of entrancing retreats, by quiet banks, over- 
Jhung with ld tees, or on heights that look down upon 
the sheen of silver streams and the snowy feces of falls 
and rapids. 
"The highways into the city are several. ‘There is 
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the old south shore road from Montreal over the Rides 
[Rivers there is che north shore road that gives the 
visitor 4 splendid view of the city mounting to its 
picturesque climax on Parliament Hill. There are the 
roads fom the south by Billings Bridge and che placid 
Rideau, and others from the northwest that follow the 
‘current of the Ottawa 
Even 





he railway entrance into Ortawais impressive, 
for, a in Edinburgh, iti in the heart of the city that 
the traveller emerges from the rulway sation to catch 
2 first memorable glimpie of the capital's dignity and 
beauty, 

All roads led into Connaught Place and towering 
lover i, lke some pres baconal stronghold of northern 
France, is the Chateau Lausier. Beside itis a roadway 
leading into Major's Hill Park and Nepean Poi 
to the east long vista of Rideau street, South 
canal winds its placid way through the city, bordered 
by parks and drives, 

From Connaught Place a great viaduct crowes the 
canal and from i there i view of the locks descending 
to the river, with an old stone warehouse, built more 





than a century ago, under Paslisment Hill, To the 
right rites the grey wall of Nepean Point, and beyond 
ita bridge that eroses the river to the city of Hull, 
sprawling on the low north shore 
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Beyond the viaduct is Confederation Square that is 
being steadily enlarged by the razing of old buildings 
and out of it run three of the chief sreee of the city, 
Wellington szeet to the north, Sparks sree, the bus= 
ness heart of Ottawa, and Elgin street tthe south, 
‘which is to be one of the processional avenues of the 
city, a stage for the pageantzy of national ceremonial 
Norchweseward on the rising ground of Paciament Hill 
fare the Paciament Buildings with the lovely height of 
the Peace Tower dominating the Gothie quadrangle. 

‘Orcawa started out to be three settlements, Two of 
them were Isid out in the fall of 1826 and the thd 
developed a few year later. Upper Town, west of Par- 
Tiament Hill, was “uppee” socially aswell as geogeaphic- 
ally, for the limber merchants, contractors and others 
engaged in supervising the construction of the canal 
and the building ofthe town, buile homes chers. Lower 
Town, east of the canal, along Sussex and Rideau streets 
and along the side of the canal cut, was the district 
where the working people eked ovt an undramatic 
existence. New Edinburgh was cast of the Rideau 
River, where Thomas MacKay set up something like a 
beneficent feudal sate. Rideau Hall was the manor 


house. Mille—saw mills, grist mill, woollen mills — 


save employment to his tants and sede. 
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‘There were natural barriers between these setle- 
ments. New Edinburgh was separated from Lower 
‘Town by the Ridesw Rivers Lower Town from Upper 
‘Town not merely by the canal but more effectively by 
Parliament, or at ic was then called, Barracks Hill, 
which was kept masly in its original wilderness state 
2 the sive of proposed fortifications 

‘A litle Quebec, this promontory commanded both 
river and canal and sloped off tothe south into beaver 
meadows and swamps. The only acces from Upper t0 
Lower Town was a roadway over this hill that led «0 
Sappers Bridge across the canal. 

Te was the middle ofthe century before that demar- 
cation was changed. In the face of unintercupted peace, 
the idea of fortification was given up and the hill hid 
love in ety streets. Lower Town found itself wedged 
into the center of the city and New Edinburgh became 
Rideau Ward of che city of Ottawa 

{All thee changes brought alterations in the char- 
acters of the various pares. Residences that had once 
been exclusive estates found themueves in wholesale of 
business districts. The fine old stone home buile by 
[Nicholas Sparks on Sparks street, chen faced the ever. 
Its grey stones were surrounded by trees and flower 
‘gardens and it was a socal center of the town. Long 
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since the back of the house was converted into shops 
facing on the stret and the dignified facade of the old 
mansion now looks down forlorly on an untidy back- 
yard. Te can sill be seen in the middle of the "300" 
block on Spacks street. 

‘There is one intriguing patch of old Upper Town 





left, dowa on 
that seems to say that it could tell a tale of another and 


ist streee and vicinity, asad litele area 


more picturesque day. Here are quaint grey stone 
walls, courtyards separating mansions from warehouses, 
‘quaint gables and bewitching fanlghts over broad and 
hospieable doors. Here, a brooding shadow, i che spire 
of old Bytown. 

"The history of the city, if charted would show many 
4 slope into depresion with alternating ses of good 
fortune. Ie was a veritable mushroom town, springing 
Lp liverally with the setting up ofthe cheadalie, fo the 
surveyor, les than a month after the initiation of che 
canal projet wrote 

"We have lad out two villages and all the lots are 
‘taken up; it surprises me to se the ansiety people have 
to become citizens here. On a momning T have some- 
times about me such swarms that T cry out like che 
sgoote in the fable, that all the world and his wife are 
hee.” ‘Thac was in the fall of 1926. By 1827 there 
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‘were hundred and fifty houses inthe new town, named 
in honor of Lt.-Col. John By, engincer in charge of the 
building of the eanal, Bycown, 

‘With the combination of timber trade and canal, 
Bytown grew. When the timber trade slumped, By- 
town fell upon hard times. The beginning of the ia- 
dustrial era, with the building of mills in che fifties, 
‘gave ie new life and in 1854 it was incorporated asthe 
city of Oxawa. The population then wat een thou 
sand sous 

‘But for some years Ottawa had its mind set upon 
1 great prize. All the other Canadian cities were 
‘quarreling about where parliament should be extab- 
lished. So long as the rwo provinces, which then com- 
prised the Canadian colonies, were separated, York wat 
the capital of Upper Canada and Quebec of Lower 
Canada, Bue after che union of the province in 1841, 
153 compromive between the French and English inter- 
fests, the legislature held their sessions succesively in 
Kingston and Montret, Toronto and Quebec. Ie was 
4 mort combersome and unsatisfactory arrangement. 

‘Kingston had ite unseemly moments, A French 
premige of the “united” provinces, driven to indigna- 
tion by the zest with which Kingston celebrated the 


defeat of one of his supporters, moved pusiament off 
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lock, stock and barrel, to Montreal. But Montreal was 
fot much better mannered, ar it tumned out. When 


the popolation beeame very much annoyed with the 
course of legislation, it put che torch to the parliament 
buildings 

‘These outbursts of political emper gave quiet litle 
‘Ortawa much to think about, and a chance to play the 
part of the discerning outsider. Ic had nothing to live 
down, politically, since it never had had a chance co 
‘become embroiled in the quarels in which all the others 
had taken a pat. 

COtrawa was now in the center of the united prov= 
inces. The bridge erosing the Ottawa was che fist 
sctual link between the land of che provinces. By a 
combination of astute politics and che whim of destiny, 
at a precarious moment in its civie foreunes, Ottawa 
was named the capital. 

"This small towa had no aristocratic tradition behind 
ie when ie became the Canadian capita, Half che 
population were sons and daughters of Irish immigrants, 
another quarter were the familis of French raftsmen. 
“The wealchy merchants were enterprising men who had 
‘gone into lumbering and milling nd founded their own 
fortunes, It wat the pick and shovel, broadsxe and 
peavey, that hid the foundations of Ottawa. There 





‘was no a taper in its hstory, nora coronet to it red 
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Chapter U 
PLANS AND COUNTER PLANS 





IEUTENANT - GOVERNOR John Graves 
cae, who 
inch of Upper Canada, evinced little or no interest in 





id his imperious will wpon so 





the Chaudiere Basin, Ie may have been merely that 
chance did not bring him there, and so his imagination 
wvas never fired by its besuty or posibiliis, Te is 
strange that the military importance of the Rideau 
route did not impress itself upon him. In chose days 
it was a matter of prime importance. Or it may have 
ben that he had an unconscious prejudice aguinst the 
project to build a town there because it was a project 
fathered by a man whom he diiked and opposed. For 
ie is upon such small stones of personal antagonism that 
the schemes of empire are sometimes wrecked. Both 
‘were self-willed and dogmatic, but Simcoe was the 
younger man with much les right to high office and 
the reins of power than Dorchester, Wolfe's old friend 
and fellow officer and a solder of long years of dis- 
tinguished service. Once Dorchester had pased some 
slighting remark about Simcoe's regiment, the Queen’ 
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‘Rangers, and from that hour wat bosn the hostility chat 


years later was to have its effeee upon the history of 
Upper Canada. Simeoe, ambitious, self-serve, stub- 
born and honest, could never tolerate opposition, actual 
cr implied, though he pursued a course that frequently 
crossed the purposes of others, both superiors and in- 
{eriors, with whom he worked 

Imbued with 2 deep-rooted and perfectly sincere 
horror of all that smacked of Republicanism abroad or 
Reform at home, Simeve could find no worse name for 
an opponent than that of Republican. And many a 
‘man who crosed the Tory will ofthis English Governor 
was dubbed Republican, "The pecfect image and 
transripe of the British constitution,” complete with 2 
bishop and an hereditary clas of lawmakers, wat 
Simeoe's plan for the infant colony +0 which he was 
appointed at governor in 1791. But these people 
Loyalists almost to a man, who had settled in Upper 
‘Canada and had asked and were awarded a separate 





government, with Englih laws and customs, were 

‘American born and had bad a deal to do with making 

theie own rules and regulations in the American col- 

nies. ‘They were royalists in thee views, but they were 

‘American royals, with advanced ideas on the right of 

the individual, and it war not "the perfect transcript 
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and image” of English life char they wanted, but a nice 
balance struck beeween English Toryism and American 
Republicanism, 

One of the leaders of thir mode of thoughe was 
Richard Carewsight of Kingston, a rich merchant and 
an active figure in all poblic affair, Doubtless the 
energetic Carewright had a lot to do with persuading 
Lord Dorchester, the Governor all Canada, before the 
colonies were divided in Upper and Lower Canada, 
that a town at the mouth of the Rideau, and roads and 
‘waterways actos che peninsula to Kingston was a sound 
project for the development and safery of Upper Can- 
aula. Certain it ie that if Simcoe had aoe come co 
(Canada there would have been a settlement, known at 
(Oueawa City, at the mouth of the Rideau in the seven- 
teen-ninetes. But Cartwright was one of those who 
brought down upon himself the thunderous epithet of 
Republican. So there was no Ottawa city. 

In 1790 surveyors were sent up the Ottawa to report 
‘on the possibilities of setemene at the mouth of the 
Rideau. ‘They uid out a town plot and two townshipe 
and approved of the place for colonization, ‘The plan 
‘was'“a deviation from the general rules and regulation 





for surveying and settlement but che matter was cou- 


ridered so urgent that the report took precedence over 
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4 long lise of land board projects and was laid before 
[Loed Dorchester in Quebec in 1791, He approved, for 
Ihe could se that settlers and goods would be taken up 
the Oreawa and down the Rides wich greater speed 
than by the St. Lawrence and in time of war the route 
would be protected from posible invaders. “The 
(Order for Oteawa City to be laid out” with plots for 
‘churches and school, for minisers and school teachers, 
was approved, And that is all we bear of Oxtawa City. 

Long before he had left England, Simcoe had set his 
‘heart on building 2 capital in che midst of the wilder- 
fess on a river be was to re-name the Thames. The 








capital was to be called London. ‘There were no 
serlers, no roads, in chat area which appeared, upon 
the map, such an ideal loation for his ideal eapeal, with 
ies cathedral, its university and its viceregal court. 
Kingston, the chief town of the province he would not 
consider at capital. Newark was merely a temporary 





‘compromise, and when London proved too fantastic 2 
reams, he settled down in York. From York, he 
developed a roadway to Lake Simeoe, and che new trade 
route to Lake Huron gave the death blow to the 
nebulous schemes for the Rideau Route from the St 
Laweence to the West. 


[Even in 1795 the Rideow route wat still haunting 
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the dreams of administrators and Simeoe wrote to 





Lord Dorchester that he had intended to investigate 
personally the route and the ceritory adjacent and to 
build a road eheough from Oxeaws River to Lake Ont- 
rio; yet he didnot explain why ic had remained nothing 
‘more than a half-formed suggestion. Yet in London 
engineers and soldiers played with che idea of « canal 
(Over walnuts and wine it was an amusing topic of 
speculation, but the eighteenth century had so many 
‘other chings upon its hands that many a frose and many 
flood was to come and go before the dream took shape. 

Meantime the Orcawa came into the presing prob- 
Jems of Canadian trade in another and 2 somewhat 
amusing role. Public revenue and the whole matter of 
taser and customs dite were serious macters to the 
fnew government of Upper Canada. Lower Canada 
collected duties on everything that landed at Quebec, 
including the goods for the northwestern trade and 
supplis for the people of Upper Canada. 1f Upper 
Canada imposed another duty when the goods came 
into chat province, Upper Canadians would be doubly 
taxed and that was asuredly an injustice. Tue the peo- 
ple would not tolerate land taxes so some revenue must 
be raed, by some manner or means. As oon as Upper 
(Canada made plans to impose duties of its own, the 
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merchants in the northwestern trade became alarmed 
and indignant. Rum and other goods of trade pased 
up the Ottawa River and into Lake Nipissing on their 
way to the upper lakes. As oon as they got into Lake 
Nipissing they were in Upper Canadian tervivory and 
the government proposed to levy a tax there. Now the 
merchants protested that what pasmd up the Ottawa 
had nothing whatever to do with Upper Canada, for 
ie was all wildernes. The merchants received neither 
2d nor protection, for there was not a setter beyond 
the Long Sault. And ic was on thee grounds, on proof 
thatthe Ortawa country was nothing les than howling 
wildernes, that a revision of the customs collection wat 
bared. 

The commisioners appointed by the ewo colonies 
‘went into the matter thoroughly. Mos of the revenve 
came from duties on rum and other liquors, Tt was 
proposed that Upper Canada should be content with a 
proportion of the duties collected at Quebec. Thie 
‘would save the new colony the cost of + customs staff 
‘who would most certainly have cost as much a6 the 
revenue would have produced. But the problem was 
how to proportion the duties, "The report of the com- 
smision is amusing. Tn one instance they considered the 
drinking habits of the ewo provinces and decided that 
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Lower Canada consumed much more per head than did 
Upper Canada of these imported liquors for “instead of 
the tea so generally in use amongst us, a glass of rum 
and a crust of bread tthe usual breakfart of the French- 
‘Canadians; che rigor of their climate is alleged as the 
‘cause oftheir fequent recourse to it at other times of, 
the day and theie numerous holidays lead to such habits 
of idleness and dixipation ax are very favorsble to the 
consumption of rum.” “Therefore Upper Canada com- 
promised on one-cighth ofthe revenue collected at Que- 
bee. The lonely Ottawa and the rum breakfasts of 
Quebec had played their part in the solution of an 
Inter-provincial exis 

Yer even while the comminioners were arguing 
their points, down in a farmbouse in Woburn in New 
England, a long, lean Yankee farmer was toying with 
an idea which was to break through the tradition of 
solitude on the Otawa and set the Chaudiere basin 
ringing withthe axe of the pioneer. 
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Chapter 


‘THE FATHER OF THE OTTAWA 


Hill is relly an island, A small stram called 





Brewery Creck separates itself from the Ortawa above 
the Falls and loop inelf around a considerable area of 
land and debouches into the Ottswa agtin some two 
miles down stream. This idand, scooped out of the 
north shore, wat the scene of Philoien Weight’ fat 
sighted coloniation adventure. 
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‘The cighteenth century stopped atthe Rapids of the 
‘Long Sault. None but misionaries, eraders and ex- 
plorers had come farther than that during the French 
regime, or even in the years of the early British regime. 
Beyond the Long Saule was the kingdom of bird and 
beast. Up the St. Lawrence the Loyalist had steamed 
and buile themselves thousands of homes between 
Kingston and Niagara. There were red-coated garti- 
sons, a viceegal court, and an eleceed legislature. On 
the Ortawa che mooie drank among the lily pads and 
the parteidges deummed on Parliament Hil 

‘Down in Quebec, the Governor-lect of Upper Can- 
ada, John Graves Simcoe, spent the winter of 1791-92 
most impatienely, wang for che arzval of his execu- 
tive council, his state seal and hie regiment by the fine 
ships in the spring. His haste and impatience had got 
him to Quebsc, but arrived there he found himself co 
hhave no rank whatever, nether civil nor military, 
‘until he should 
to:sweae him into offce. "However, he occupied himself 
swith writing despatches and lewors on every conceivable 
subject, Among other things he framed a proclamation 
‘which was destined to become celebrated. Te wat ad 


ve soldiers to command and ministers 





Aresed to “such as are desirous to settle on the lands of 
the Crown in the Province of Upper Canada." Ie was 
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for the purpose of making known the “Royal Inten- 
tion” concerning grants and settlement, It offered free 
land to setlers, others than Loyalists, who had up to 
that time had almost exclusive claim on crown lands 
jn Upper Canads. However, it required the setler to 
take an oath to “maintain and defend to the utmost of 
ry power the authority of the King in his Parliament 
as the Supreme Legislature of this Province.” 

Simeoe’s heart was set on drawing a large stream of 
immigration from the new republic, since he seubbornly 
believed that many of the citizens of the United Stee 
regretted the change of government and were anxious 
to return to Betsh allegiance, The Americans on the 
‘other hand, were anxious to keep thei people at home, 
to populate the huge areas of Indian lands they were 
sudding to the domain of the republic. They would not 
tolerate the posting of proclamations such as Simcoe’s 
Simcoe had ie published, therefore, in English and West 
Indian papers, 50 that they would gradually pas into 
the hands of Americans who had trade or other asocia- 
‘ons with those counties, 


By some such means the proclamation came into the 





hnands of Philomen Wright, a rch and succesful farmer 

at Woburn, Masachusetes. Wright's parents were 

‘ighteenth-century emigrants from Old to New Eng- 
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land. They were apparently people of means and 
ambitions. The family had bees farmers and cate 
risers in Kent for many generations. Philomen Weight 
swas born in Woburn in 1760, As a boy of Sfteen he 
foyght on the side of the rebels in the 
the American Revolution 

Seeangely enough, having come of « family notable 





rays of 


for its peesstene devotion to is paternal acres and to 
the same vocation, generation after guneration, Pilo- 
men Wright was not even content to spend his fe on 
the land his father had broughe under cultivation. In 
spite of his succes and hie aluence, che year 1792 found 
him eeady to yield tothe allurements of Simncon's pro- 
clamation, ‘The American states were sething with 
tanret, The tree was on from the old coast colonies 
to the new west, But Wright at heart wa an English- 
‘man a well a a shrewd Yankee-born farmer. The wrge 
that had driven his father out of Kent was driving his 
son out of Masachosets 
In 1796 Wright made his frst txip to Quebec and 
Montreal, He talked with the people, asked innumes- 
lity of life ia the colony and 
returned home to think it over, Two years later he 


able questions, fle the 





returned, went into lands, teansportation, markets and 
toon. "Then be went home again, 
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‘a. 1799 he returned for the thied time and brought 
in selecting 2 posible 





with him ewo men to help i 
site for settlement. They went up the neglected 
(Ouawa Valley, rummaging about its shores as they 
went, At the foot of the Chaudiere, Wright paused 
Here was a land that was a veritable pagan paradise, 
the river broad and deep, the snowy, chundering falls 
rich in potential power, the great tres bespoke rich 





sail, the forests were alive with game. Te was a logical 
choice for a settlement 

‘Wright was thorough. He and hit men climbed 
‘more than & hundred exces to spy out the land. Since 
some of the pines grew straight up a hundred fet be 
fore the fest branches britled out from the trunks, 
the men cut down smaller tres 20 that their tops fell 
int the branches of the greater pines. Up they climbed 
slong the sloping trunks and then up again to the tips 
of the taller pines. From chese lookouts they peered 





cover the virgin forests. TH 
‘was good. Wright dreamed, ae clung to the branches 
‘of his tee, his legs wound securely to a thick limb, 


x looked and saw that it 


dreamed of a day when these forests would give way %0 
fields of sipping grain, to meadows for grazing catle, 
‘when Indian camp sites would give way to farm houses 
and schools and churches, 
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‘Wright had discovered that the North West Com- 
pany was anxious to keep settlers out of this valley 
Colonists drove oue game and forced the Indian hunters 
farther back into the hinterlands, Deaf eo their in- 
Sinvations, he had come to see for himself. Now he 
‘was deeply stirred, He sa, from his perch on the pine 
tree; miles of virgin forests, and he dreamed of convert- 
ing them inuo a thousand shiploads of timber. Te was 











notin terms of adventure that Wright thought. Te war 
in terms of fields and crops of golden har 
toiling a che plough and ae the fail; he thought of tres 
not in terms of beauty but in terme of merchantable 
timber, of rafts and cargoes and ships wich sails set, 
beating out to sea 





ts of men 


Many a man has dreamed of a colonizing venture. 
‘chas a sweet, feudal taste, in che mouth of a dreamer, 
‘And many a dreamer has planted a colony and, at the 
nd of his resource, as left the transplanted colonists 
to suffer and struggle alone, or to wander in distress to 
other homes. But Wrighe was a practical dreamer. He 
rot only proposed, but he achieved. He had all the 
ualifications for 4 euccenful leader. He had money, 
he had driving fore, he had vision. “He war patcacchal 
in all hi schernes and he earned his tee of Father of che 
Ottawa. 
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‘Though to many i¢ must have seemed «wild scheme, 
he planned hit migration in midwinter.. The uswal 
scheme was to st the eolonises dows oa thei land in 
the autuma eo eke out a long winter of discontent on 
rations they carved with them, ta fel the cold and he 
solitude before they had learned to love ce land. But 
Wright engaged twenty-five men to begin preliminary 
work on the land and took along several families when 
he left Woburn on the second of February, 1800. They 
Inad with them fourteen hors, cight oxen and seven 
sleighs 

Te was a merry party. Years afterwards Wright 
loved to recall how cheery they were and heir high 
spirits made even the wort of their dificulis light 
"There were fifteen children among them. One was an 
infant in arms. Four were under sx yeats of age. Six 
of them,—Philomen, Je, Tiberias, Polly, Rugales, Abi- 
sail and Chritopher,—were Weights sons and 
davghter. 

“After a short stay in Montreal chey moved on up the 
COtcawa. The road ended at the foot oi 
Beyond was wilderness-—and they had eighty miles to 
e. 









Long Sault 


“The first cask was to eve fifteen miles of new road 
around the rapids, thtough the forest. Each night they 
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‘camped in the open, around a huge fire. ‘The women 
tnd children slepe in the sighs, The men in the 
blankets on cedar bough beds, 

Presently the journey through the forest was done 
and they found themselves onthe river. From the Lang 
Saule to the Chaudiere it was smooch owing steam, 
and in winter it was an ey highway over which chey 
proposed to travel 

‘They had noe gone very far when on he bank of 
the river they saw an Indian and his wife with a small 
papoose. They approached the travellers with amaze- 
tment that not even their stoie faces could conceal 
‘White men were indeed quite mad to come so far and to 
ling with chem these curious animals. Suddeoly that 
pagan hunter, from out of che wildemess, fele a great 
compasion on this company of wandering whiter He 
offered to be thei guide, to sound the ice under the 
snow for them, ehat they might noe Blunder ito cun- 
sing water and disaster. He sent his wife and child into 
the woods to wait for him and then he st out abead of 
the colonists, making a tail with his moccasined feet in 
the snow, over which they led thee beats and dragged 
thie lighs towards thei goa 

‘On the seventh of March the whole party were 
safely on the site of the settlement in Holl cownship. 
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Geateful and friendly they pressed around the Indian 
with their gifts and with theie thanks. He had made 
‘0 bargain with them. Tt-was out of the kindness of a 
savage hear that he had travelled sixty miles out of bis 
way as guide. Therefore he was extraordinarily pleased 
‘wich his coward and set off highly delighted with them 
and with himself to find his wife and child agin 

To the end af his life, Philomen Wright loved to 
point out the tree under which he slepe that fest night 
jn Hull, The great fire cast long shadows along the 
shore and gleamed scarlet and gold against the dack 
socks and the white snow. Weight was the sort of man 
‘who could sleep soundly even then and leave his next 
day's wosk to be done on the morrow. 

From that day activities at Hull were presed for 
ward with speed and intllgence. Log cabins were 
‘quickly erected by expert builders, spit loge were set 
‘ge to edge for a oor, outdoors the rough ends of the 
logs obteuded ragged at che corners where they crossed 
for there was not time to spend to needles ering. 
Splic cedar logs, laid alternately convex and concave, 
smade a coof tight againse the spring rains. 

Presently the sun began to beat down in rich, insse- 
cent spring heat against the snowy ground, Every day 
the clearing spread, eating into the bush on every hand, 
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“The water ran off the earth in quick litle steams and 
revealed the soggy carpet of old leaves and the rich 
Black loam, Then, wo Wright's intense surprise and 
Gelghe he discovered that the fore had noc penetrated 
vety far, ‘The heavy snows had kept che earth extra- 
ordinarily free from the conditions that prevailed in 
New England where the blak farmlands were frozen 
deep and it took weeks of spring weather to make them 
t for the plough. 

“That fest summer he reaped a thousand bushels of 
potatoes, and forty bashes of wheac to an acre. 

‘Wright's dificult were not all over when be 
se township of Hull, One bright spring day 
Ihe found the setelement invaded by a tribe of Algon- 
‘quins. Very curious as they were, Wright humored 
them by showing them all there wat to be seen. Pres- 
re They could 
see their hunting destroyed, their land invaded by these 
possesive white, They complained, they began to 
grow uly. 

\Weighe soothed them with such diplomacy as be 
‘ould command. He made them gifts, he assured them 





reached ¢ 


they grew uneasy and 2 











he had not come to hunt, only to farm. Momentaily 

they were secoaciled. Then they demanded payment 

for the land, Wright iemly refused. ‘They had already 
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sold thie land to Sir John Johnston and be had the con- 
sent of the Great White Father to settle on it, Weight 
‘was so succesful in at once resisting and conclssing 
them, that ina great good humor they proposed a 
feast and a council and they made him a chief of their 
tribe, a blood brother of themselves. From that day 
fon Philomen Wright had no more trouble from hit 
reighbors, the Indians 

‘Wright bule mills 
might not be idle in winter. He brought in more and 
‘more farmers and settlers, In four years he had a shoc- 
maker, a tailor, busy in the settlement, a bake house 





tthe men, so busy in summer, 


aed a tannery in operation, By 1806 he had spent 
twenty thousand dolles on his enterprise. 

Always in the back of his mind was that dream 
(of 4 thoutand ships sling out to sa with cargoes of 
Ottawa timber. Down east they told him he could not 
take timber out from the Oreawa to Montreal because 
of che rapids beeween. Wright explored for himself 
and be dscoveced that it would be more feasible to take 
his imber vo Quebec that instead of going to Montreal 
fon the south shore of the island, he could take his eafts 
around back of the island and come out on the St 
Lawrence a¢ Bout de lle. At last he believed he could 
No one els believed it. 
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In the winter of 1806 he sent timbermen to work: 
a custing white pine, In the spring ofthe year ic had 
been floated dawn to the village and there made into a 
raft. Weight set out with the river drivers to ruperin 
tend the experiment personally. It was fair enough 
sailing the five sixty-five miles down the river. Long, 
Snule was the frse problem, Ie took them thirey-five 





days to got the raft to the foot of the white water. 
Later they lesned to doit in twenty-four hours 

But in the summer of 1807 Philomen Wright had 
done what he set out to do, He delivered che frst raft 
cof Ottawa timber to Quebee. The frst of his thou- 
sand ships se out to sea 

From chat year the timber busines on the Oxtawa 
Aourshed. Wright beeame 2 man of wealth and prime 
importance. The colony spread, the feds and meadows 
yielded sich profits, In 1813 Wight raised three thou 
sand bushels of whest. They cost him two thowand 
dollcs. Te was wae time, 20 he sld his crop for nine 
thousand dollars. ‘The colony was a profitable 

“There were schools now, and churches. Wright 
war a Royal Arch Mason, so he founded 2 lodge. He 
scruited 4 regiment of militia among the settler and 
wat made a colonel. He spene a thousand dollars on 2 











stone magazine to store away guns and ammunition and 
‘wo small brass cannons 

‘There was an inn, called the Columbia, a busy place 
indeed, but visitors of imporcance were the guests of 
‘Weight ia his simple and hospitable home. He was 
lected a member of the legilature for Lower Canada 
and became a friend of Governors. All the time he 
remained the simple farmer, rough and ready, shrewd 
and expable. John Gale the witey writer, wrote a play 
and produced it in Quebec and one of his characters 
was Obadiah Quiney, a caricature of the popslar 
Wright, Wright sin a box atthe theatre and laughed 
hese at bimnself 

Tn spite of business and poltice and many another 
responsibiley, Philomen Weight was still « farmer, 3¢ 
his father had been before him, and many a Wright 
of other days gone by. But he was anxious chat hie 
children should enjoy the privileges of their wealth and 
he provided them with education and travel and sich 
society as was available. Ruggles, who had been a small 
boy of eight when he came up the snowy Ottawa for 
the frst time, was a lad of pares Philomen Weight 
Tistened gravely when he talked of travel abroad, but 
be sent him off well provided with leters of credit on 


Bis London buakers. Young Rugsles, thy say, spent 
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something like three thousand pounds on the grand 
tour. He might have come back a dandy and a cox- 
backwoods town, But 





comb, to fine for hie father 
the hear of Philomen Wright glowed with pride when 
[Ragas came home from Europe. For he brought his 
father a prize bull and a goat of high degre. 
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Chepter IV. 
(© PIONEERS! 


cas. man who Ws 








in that mose tragic tale of revolution days, the murder 

of Mis MacCras. They were both young and very 

‘much in love with one another. She was the daughter 

of a wealthy merchant on the rebel side. Dayid was a 

soyalse soldier. She had planned to etcape from her 
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the Mohawk 
Valley. David sent an escort of Indians out to help 
hee. Just what happened after that no one knows. 
‘Whether a second party really did quacrel with the fi 
lover the honor of bringing her in, whether one side 
‘were rebel supporters, or just what other complication 
entered into the incident no ave seems to cleaey ind 
cate, What happened however, all agree upon. The 
Indians returned to the fort bearing wich then a scalp 
‘of golden hair, and young David Jones recognized it ax 
the hair of the woman he loved 10 devotedly. David 
sever smiled agin 

After looking over the south shore at the Chaudiere 
hae reported aguinst settlement on the broken land, half 
Fimestone elif, half beaver meadow. But apparently 
he realized the value of power for his brother petitioned 
fora mill sce at Deschenes Rapide and was refuse, 

Tn 1798 the township of Nepean was laid out, the 
first to be surveyed on the south shore. Es 
county of Carleton was erated around it. 

‘The township was che uni of settlement in Upper 
Canada. On water fronts the townships were ine 
rls wide by twelve miles deep. Inland chey were ten 
miles square. They were surveyed into two hundeed 
sere lots. Soldiers disbanded after the American Re- 
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father's home and join him at his post i 








ntvally the 











volution and civilian Loyalists were the fist to get 
‘grants in Upper Canada. They ranged from the ewo 
handed aere farm lots foreach man and woman, and 
children on their majority, to five thousand acre estates 
to field officers. Lateran, non-Loyalis and settlers of 
every desription were granted the two hundred acre 
Joes. In special instances, on the approval of the gov- 
cernos,asettler might secure anything up to twelve hun- 





red acres. Those who undertook to ereste colonies 
were granted much greater areas for development. 
The first setler in Nepean township was a young 
rman by the name of Ira Honeywell. His descendants 
ssl ive in Ortawa. One of the Am 
to Canada in the seventeen-nineties was Rice Honeywell 
of the Mohawk Valley, He was aebel and fought on 
the side of congres but he was in love with a Tory 
sweetheart After the peace between the nations he 
made his peace with her and she apparently returned 
with him to the Mohawk for a while. Eventually she 
persuaded him so emigrate into Canada and take her 
back among her Loyalist friends. He was one of the 
fire noa-Loyalist to take advantage of Simooe's pro 
clamation and in 1792 he deew his two hundeed acres 











of land. His wife drew a similar grant as a Loyal 
They settled down near Prescott and there Ira wa born 
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‘When he became a man his father gave him five Layali 
scripts, a chousand acres of land, in Nepean, for shrewd 
old Rice Honeywell had been investing his surplus cash 
in idle Loyal grants 

Ira Honeywell se out in ¢ canoe to claim the land 





that was to give him a livelibood. Te lay on the Oreawa 
in the vicinity of Britannia Bay. There, in the winter 
of 1808-09 he bule a log cabin and cleared some land, 
“Apparently he made progress in 1810 for the next year 





Ihe was back again at home claiming Charlotte Andrews, 
his Wels bride. He eared her of to Nepean. Thei 
son, John Honeywell, was the frst white child bora on 
the south shore, 

‘The second setler was Braddsh Billings. He was a 
00 of another rebel, foe Dr. Billings had been a promin- 
{ent agitator for revolution in and aboue Boston where 
his family had lived since 1640. But De. Billings came 
0 Canada too, in response to Simeoe's eal and Bradaich 
‘was a small child when they tld in Brockville, 

Braddish Billings warone of the fre to believe inthe 
posibiltes of the Orcawa timber trade, once Philomen 
‘Wright bad broken eral to Quebec with hie historic 
rafe of 1807. Two yeas later, a a very young man, he 
went into partnership with a friend named Wiliam 
Mare and the ewo of them went up the Rides and cut 
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their first timber on the shores of that river. In the 
spring of 1810 he took out a raft and sold i to Wright 
For two or three yeuts he worked for Wright and then 
‘went into business for himelf. In 1812 he built a cabin 
‘on land he had seleted five miles from the mouth of the 
Rideau, He cleared and sowed four acre of land and 
then he went up the Rideau again. This ime only ae far 








48 Mecrickville, He went for Lamira Day, the seven- 
ten-year-old school teacher of the backwoods school 
and lhe beoughe her down ax mistrest of hie new log 
cabin 

Lamira Day was one of the pioneer pertonaltes of 
the Rideau. Like the Honeywell and Billings families, 
the Day family had come up from the new American 
republic to become Canadians in the seventeen-ninete 
Lamira was juse 4 He giel but she was bright and 
energetic and enterprising. At ixten she was appointed 
school mistress at Merrickvill, She was to get a very 
seull cash salary and was to hoaed around from howse 
to house with the parents of her pupil 

‘The children trudged the rough township road from 
the farms in the clearings round about, oF made their 
way by short cuts ehrough the woods. They were hard 


‘imes for the farmers and there war not much grirt for 
the mill that stood beside che fal. Lamica caught hee 
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secant store of knowledge to the children and waited 
with eager expectation for that lice salary of her, 
But when the time came to collect it they told the dis 
‘mayed girl that nobody had any cash to spare and the 
best they could do would be to pay het in promissory 
notes for wheat. The farmers would drive it down to 
[Kingston and meantime she enuld collect from the 
agent on the strength of the note. 

Lamia drove down to Kingston in a buggy by he 
self and presented her promisory notes to the agent. 
"He would honor chem for her, he said but notin cas. 
(Ob, dese, no, but she might have goods to che value of 
the notes. Tndignancly Lamira eefused to spend her 
year’s salary in che agents store wo she drove of back to 
Merickville with bright spots of color burning in hee 
cheeks and her dark eyes flashing. 

‘Once back among the farmers she borrowed a wagon 
and went from farm to farm collecting the wheat that 
each man owed her and then off she went again over 
the rough read to Kingston. In Kingston she sold her 
hear, bargaining forthe best price and geting cash in 
her firm small hand, Thea smiling coatentedly she 
‘turned her horses" noses homeward into the bush =n, 
She had need for that eah, just now, for a trou, 

So Braddith Billings was no fool when he chose young 














Lamita Day for hit wife and he wouldn't have changed 
places with Philomen Wright himself the day they set 
tut in their canoe fom Merrickville to the cabin in the 
leasing: down stream, 

"To-day the site of that cabin isthe village of Bill- 
Bridge oa the outskirs of Ottawa, three miles 





from Parliament Hill. ‘The ferry that plied acros the 
river when wayfarers came down the road on the other 

fe 
road with Bank street and to-day the fine bridge that 





side, gave way in time toa bridge that linked Me 


replaced ie is par of the highway system, Ottawa has 
sown out to the river and to the village of Billings’ 
Bridge. Te ean be eached by Bank street by motor, of 
by a city cletrie car that rant near the bridge. Here 
the river runs broad and placid and on the ridge over- 
ooking itis the beautiful old wooden house cha Brad- 
di Billings built more than a century ago for Lamira 

Te was near the lee church, just east of the bridge, 
thae the bridal couple landed ane October day in 1812. 

"Theie daughter Sabra was the fist white child born 
in Gloucester township, and the Billings who now 
possess the old pionger estate, still speak of her. Pisces 
‘of her fine needlework hang oa the walls of the old 
colonial home 


Sabra was destined to begin her adventures early in 
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life. At one time when she was sill an infant in arms 
Braddish and Lamira Billings were returning from 
Merrckville in a canoe, when they encountered 
Philomen Wright at the head of the portage at Ho's 
Back Rapids. By some mischancs, while chey were 
talking together, Wright's canoe dislodged the Billings! 
canoe and it swept out into the current at the head of 


the eapids before Brads could do anything to prevent 
i. To the horror of everyone concerned they realized 
the canoe was in the grip of the swisling white waters 
and nothing could save it from being swepe down in 
‘hat awful current among the rocks that no man dared 

horror Philomen Wright raced 
along the portage to lok for their bactered bodies at 
the foot ofthe rapids, There, chough he could sarcely 
believe hit eyes, was the Billings’ family, still afloat in 
their swamped canoe tiny Sabra clasped in the arms of 
hee cightoen-year-old mother. 

There was speedy thinking to be done in the bref 
moment, searcsly more than the twinkling of an eye, 
between the time they realized cher danger and che 
headlong passage down the rapids. Braddish paddled 
like one possewed and Lamira lene what aid she could. 
Between them they emerged in safety. It was the only 
canoe that every went down the deeaded Hog’s Back 
Rapids 
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In 1814 Braddlsh, having prospered both as farmer 
and lumberman, bile frame howe. In the year the 
canal was begun he gave up lumbering and devoted all 
his time to farming. Te was in chat year he began the 
building of the fine old house that sil shelers the Bill- 
ings of Billings’ Bridge. Lamira Bilings lived to  sipe 


‘old age and watched Oxtawa grow from a construction 


‘camp to the capital of the Dominion. 











Chapter V. 
‘OLD COUNTRY FOLK 


FEW miles up the river from Billings home 

stead there lived 2 most extraordinary setler 
‘ho, by some strange fluke of circumstances setled ia 
the bush of the new province of Upper Canada. Cap: 
tin Andrew Wilkon was the last sore of perion anyone 
‘would have expected to find in a clearing on the Rideau. 
A rollicking British slor, Captain Wilson had served 
under Nelon atthe Bale of the Nile and had been one 
of the erew of the Victory at Trafalgar 

‘With the collapee of the Napoleonic dreams of 
empire a good many Bitsh sea-dogs, like their fellow 
fighting-men of the land forces, found themselves out 
‘of employment. Half pay officers in plenty found 
theie way into Canada and Captain Wilton was one of 
them, 

The house he buile for himelf on the Rideau he 
called Osan Hall and he see out to be something of a 
big-wig in the vicinity. Among other things he was a 
Justice of the Peace and held weskly courts at Bytown, 
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and he war abo 3 Notary Public. He wat much ia 
demand for the marrying ofthe swains and lasses of the 
country roundabout and could be counted on, when the 
recenity arose, in overlooking the fact that, a a stice 
point of law, ie was ulera vires when there war a clegy= 
sman withia fifteen mile ange. However, fifteen mils 
lover township roads might be something of a problem 
snd the jovial captain like his glorioss commander, 
‘ould put his glass co the blind eye when convenience 
emanded it 

Al the way’ from England he had brought 2 selly 
fine libeary and installed it at Onan Hill, "the best 
library that ever was taken into the wildernes” accord 
ing to one of hi fiends. He alu had a great collection 
‘of sea scenes and drawings of ships inaction and famous 
landmarks on ce sa Lanes of che world, Moreover the 
good captain was the author of a three volume naval 
is 





ny, “fraught with taties and sea affaic.” 
“Set the eaptain fully agoing, get him out to sea, 
same grog aboard and how he dashes away! weites John 


‘MacTTaggert in Three Years in Canada, “One would 








imagine to hear him dha there never was battle fought 

‘on the ocean but he had che pleasure of being in it 

"Thus will he speechify: "We had given the fellow chase 

for three days, dam him, and on che morning of the 
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third a aight fog came on, s0 who could se him? One 
looked out from the top after another, but no signs of 
him. Up went [, glass slung at my back, and after 
looking fora full quarter of an hour I bawled down to 


the men at the wheel, "Ihave him! Starboard! set the 





‘compase—off the weather bow—mark the direction of 
the glass! In an instance round came the ship. "Yet 
Thave her!" T bawled down. ‘Steady all steady, Sis’ 
was the reply. Twithdrew the glass and went below. 
We bore up, came in view and in two hours we had 
hima Spanish prize worth ten thousand dollars. 
Captain Andrew Wilton did chat by the Lord!” 

‘But be abso did something much more extraordinary, 
shough entirely characteristic. At Osan Hall he wrote 
life of Se. Paull Te isin the posesion of a collector of 
Canadiana in Ottawa, a bulky, bound manuscript 
volume in the preface to which he gives hie very good 
seawon for having written it, simply that he had never 
yet discovered one to his own satisfaction! What = 
picture he makes, this man fresh from the vortex of 
human afairs in Europe, siting at his deck beside the 
idea, while che wind made music in the tree around 
his home, calling back to life the austere Roman, giving 
him flesh and bones and human eares and emotions, co 
fi the notion he had conceived of him. 
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Captain Wilson busied himself with digesting all the 
laws of Upper Canada and loved to be seen very busily 
engaged in public affairs, the pockets of hit anchor: 


‘buttoned cost stuffed with documents, complete with 
red tape and sal, He wat als a good farmer and loved 
25 much to talk about extele, wheat and field affairs as 
he did to yarn about the sea. Nevertheless, he wat & 
sailor at heart. MacTaggert tells of seeing him one 
night at the Columbia Inn at Hall, a 2 party of lading 

Macdonnell was lading them 
in singing French-Canadian river songs. Captain Wilon 
did 1 join in the chorus, He seemed to be looking on 
with disdain, “Then he broke forth 


ren on the river, J 





"Damn your freshwater nonsense; come out to the 
sale ocean, my boys, and I'm with yel™ 

Captain Wiloa’s pioneer home, near the Hog’s 
Back Rapids, wat open house to the weary wayfaret, 
particularly to the new settletssrugeling wp the laker 
and streams from Kingston, on the way rosette on the 
(Ouawa. He had a princely hospitality for all who 
came his way, high or low. Food and warmth and 
shelter by his hearth he gladly gave and a word of chece 
and encouragement ashe set them on thei way. 

"The fist settlers on the actual site of Oxeaws lived 
in the vicinity of the river shore, north of Wellington 
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strect and east of Booth. Te was the foot of the river 
Aviver’s portage around che Chaudiere. I i said that 
2s early as 1809 or thereabouts one, Caleb T. Bellows, 
had buile a dock and a store there and the place became 
known as Bellows’ Point. 

[Not far away a man by the name of Ralph Smith 
settled, and is sid vo have been the fire man to build 
2 still nd manufacture whiskey on the south shore. Ie 
was a trade never threatened with over-production. 

Te was here, about 1818, to this solitary litle clear 
ing a the foot of the portage thac there came the fre 
‘woman to lay her fingers on the seins of history in 
raw, 

The newcomer was Miss Dalmaboy of Edinburgh 
A sensible young Scottish lac with nimble fingers and 
1 taste in flowers and feather, she beeame a milinr ia 
the Scottish capital when Queen Victoria war a little 
sel in very wide skies and a large sraw hat, But Mis 
Dalmahoy had ambitions and no litle courage and a 
man's size share of grit. She made wp a very firm ltele 
sind that she was not going eo sit with head bent over 
poke bonnets for the res of her days 

Her father was dead, her mother matted again to 
2 soldier who had fought in the wary in Canada. At 
she tucked a sik rose into fold of straw and stitched 
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«ribbon under the brim she dreamed of Canada 

Ove day she se off from Edinburgh, a becoming 
lied bonnet from her own fingers over her brown curs, 
her espe all bat hiding the flounces of her wide skirt. 
Ina cage coach she headed south, Whether she paused 
along the way tose the world, or whether she travelled 





the weary week i tok to ride from Edinburgh to Loa- 
don, at once, in ber anxiery to get there, we do not 
know. Certainly she arcived there tired and bruised 
snd stiff from the springles coaches and horrible roads 
cof William the Foureh's day. 

Hire is London in that day as a young Canadian 

“We got within eight miles of Hyde Park Commer 
when, from the number of people, the carriages coming 
and going, the closenes of the howses and the paved 
‘oad, [could hardly believe Twat not in London, fr it 
is one long street, excepting two small breaks. At lat 





wwe entered the city through a great con gate and frame 
with many lampe wpon it. Then to see ehe height and 
bbur glass on both sides the street, che houses being in 
the front supported by irom posts, and the windows 


gularity of the houses! the lower stores are nothing 





filled with he mose curious cut-glas. The byways are 
covered with people; you see four or five abreast coa- 
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‘inualy tuning the corners of the street, without 
czasing one moment.” 

"They might have been the words af Miss Dalmaboy. 

She was a winsome young las, fresh and capable 
and lovely, and though she did not stay in London long 
she tuoned the heads of the clerks who watched her 
tripping by. Now one of them was a Yorkshire lad 
‘who had 2 post ia a sugar warehouse. He fell very 
deeply in love, indeed, with the litelemilliner and tried 
all his Yorkshire guile to persuade her to marry him. 
But she shook her brown head very decidely.. She had 
‘not come all the way from Eainburgh to become the 
wife of London clerk, No, indeed, her eyes were set 
‘upon far away places 

So in time she turned her back resolutely on London 
and its crowds and its temptations and she crossed the 
Atlantic and afte seing Quebec and Montceal, she kept 
steadily on her way to the feotier. How or why the 
‘ame as far asthe foot of che Chaudire portage no one 
knows. She induced her mother and her step-father 
to join hee. 

So one spring the river men came singing and tramp- 
ing down che portage and when they came sear still 
water they found a neat litle eabia by the side of the 
oad, and an inn where they might have anything from 
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raw whiskey to hot scones at the hands of the little 
Scottish miller 

‘The inevitable happened. Half the brawny shanty 
men fell in love with het. They were willing to fight 
for her smiles. ‘They longed for jams to unlock that 
‘they mighe strut their fame before her twinkling be 
eyes. They brought her trophies from the woods when 
they came down stream, and gifes from Quebec when 
they came back agsin in che autumn, But she laughed 
nd jllied them in hee sich Edinburgh tongue and wea 
fon gathering up six pencse and shillings, American 
pennies and Spanish coins and all the hundred and 
twenty-six varieties of currency in circulation in Caa- 
sua, laying them away aguinst another day. 

‘One day Moses Hale's coach rumbled into the court 
yard of the Columbia Inn in Hull with a young York- 
‘hiseman aboasd. He climbed sily out ofthe carriage 
and hauled hi esepet bag with him. He wore tight 
trousers of nankeen and square toed boots and the long- 
skirted coat of a Londoner. They stared at him 
curiously. He was neither soldier nor shantyman, He 
looked wellset-up and prosperous, but he wat n0 
farmer. He put up atthe inn and in a strange English 
voice asked for the whereabouts of Mis Dilmahoy. 
‘Then be engaged a boatman to carry him over to the 
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south shore. He landed at Bellows’ dock and walked 
vp the hill tothe log inn. 

She was busy polishing pewter mugy and humming 
2 bit of a song. When someone filled the doorway and 
threw a shadow into the room, she eurned. 

ve come, as..." 

Te was Isac Firth whose shining eyes were looking 
so anxiously into hers 

So what could she do? She married him, of course, 
and when the river drivers came back in the fall she 
was Mes, Tete Firth and her husband was busy in the 
taproom, while she wiped the table tops and polished 
the power as of yore. 

Isaac Firth developed into a regular old John Bll, 
round and rosy and genial, 


(OF ik snd ban Kindo fl, 
Of ord form and ning fe, 





“Who hep an entering pie 


Te was Mrs, Firth of Mother Firch, who continued 
tobe the best known ofthe pair in all the country round 
about, She entereained governors and ther officer, and 
her shrewd commonsense was more than once put at 
thie service, a they debated afsiry of state under her 
of, 
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Indeed she has all the folk of the Oreaws river 
under her holy charge," writes John MacTaggert. "She 
‘was much courted by the beaux of che neighborhood. A 
saftsman of my acquaintance, a half pay navy eapéaio, 





some Americans from the famous township of Holl, 
scrugeled hard for the prize. She Keeps a snug 
Keae inn and has plenty of dogs and tom eats... . We 
hold all our big sights there with much bila 

Hallowe'en, St. Andrews and so forth... were Uwish- 





ing to have interest in the country among big folky 
there could none be found to equal hers 
Even here atthe foot of the Chaudiere she found 





tse for her skill ts millner for ie i recorded “she 
rakes mort beautiful black otter cape” for the “rum 
mages” or surveyors and explores. With ch beginning 
‘of the canal she found herself with plenty on her hands 
to be done, both as mistress of the inn and milliner to 
rummagers, 











Chapter V1 


‘THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S TOWN 


NN THE aftermath of every great war comes a 

period thac we have called reconstruction. The 
problem, under some other name, was just as acute at 
the elow of the Napoleonic wars of which the war of 
1812 in Canada was a phase 

Human lives must be accounted for. Men and 
women cannot be put away like exces munitions or 
obsolete firearms, They have tongues that talk and 
stomachs that grow hungry and tempers that destroy. 
IE they are not provided for, they either tun riotous 
and destroy the posesions of the more fortunate of 
they die on the streets and bring down odium on the 
heads of ther betters. So when the wars ended some- 
thing had to be done with che old soldier and his family 

“Two regiments chat served in Canada, the 9th and 
the 100th were for a time consolidated and then dis 
banded. Under a soldiee setlement scheme the men 
‘were granted in 1818 land ia a new township near the 
(Ocawa on which the town of Richmond was lsd out. 
Tr eame to be so called because, in the month of July, 
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‘when the ship bearing the soldier-retslers ly at anchor 
inthe arbor of Quebec, the ship bearing the new Gov 
exnor of Canads, the Duke of Richmond, sailed up che 
river and came to anchor neasby. In honor tothe new 
Duke the stelement was to be called Richinond, 

"No man of so proud a rank had ever come to Canada 
25 administrator. His ducal birch, hie princely air hit 
Jong record of military and diplomatic service, all added 
to his glamor in the eyes of the Canadians. He was 2 
frond of the Dake of Wellington, the hero of the Eng: 
Tish. Indeed he had bosn viceroy of Island when Wel 
ington was merely Sir Archur Welleley and had acted 
a his secretary, 

"There was another incident that lent itelf to the 
popular imagination. ‘The Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
‘mond and some of thei young sons and daughters were 





living in Brosels ring the campsiga on the continent, 
and on the eve of Waterloo it was the stately Duchess 
who gave the ball that Byron had immortalized. 


{Aho hears beat hap and wh 
Bui ume with akg ol 

Sofe eye ake lve to eye hope agin 
Boe host hak! dep ound ker Eke ng 
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‘And many an Englihman went out from the 
Duchess of Richmond's ball ro death or glory, or both, 
[Next day was the battle of Quatre Brat and two days 
Inter Waterloo. After Waterloo the Duke of Richmond 
rode with Wellington back over the blood-drenched 
field, among the dying and the dead, in all their 
vwretchednest. He rode on with him eo Paris 

Te was in Paris that his pretty and impetwous 
daughter, Lady Sarah Lennox, ran off with Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, one of the offcers of the Guards who smashed 
[Napoleon's picked troops ofthe Imperial Guard. Well: 
ington had to intervene with ehe irate Richmond and 
halp him to find + pose for the impoverished Maitland. 
So when Richmond came as Governor-General of Can- 
aula, Sir Peregrine came as Licutenant-Governor of 
Upper Canada and Lady 

Te took a month to make the trp from Quebec to 
‘Oceawa in those days soe was August when the setlers 
arrived at Bellows’ Point. The road to Richmond had 
srl to be eut «0 the sotlers camped in tens along the 
point and called the place Richmond Landing. Such 
ie was until lamber yards and warchowsee crawled all 
cover the romantic setting of the settler 

Enthusiasm for Richmond continued high and when 





came with him, 





they reached the River Jock by the new road the 
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named it Goodwood River for the Duke's English estate. 
‘They had stil to travel afew miles up river before they 
came to the ste of the proposed town. Te was laid out 
with grandiose dreams. ‘There was to be a great city 
Ihre, the metropolis of the Valley of the Oxtawa. Col 
Burke, late of the 100th regiment, was the leading spice 
‘of the place. He supervised the laying out of srscts 
and che building of cabins, and when they were ready, 
the tree of women and children from Richmond Land- 
ing to Richmond began. There in the backwoods, un- 
familiar and forbidding, under che dark winter skies, 
the ald soldiers and their families began the experiment 
‘of pionee life inthe bush 











"The following summer the Duke set out to make a 
long tour of his country. He went as far as Ningaca, 
where his self-wiled daughter lived. After a happy 
visit there, he turned homeward, He was anxious £0 
sce the soliersetelement at Richmond, so from King 
ton he travelled to Perth, He wat a sturdy 





this great duke, with the blood of the Stuarts unning 
through his veins, and he did nor hesitate at che thirey 
rile walk from Perch to Richmond 

Richmond wa all agog. And so was Hull. Squire 
ight sent a man named Martin, with a double team 





of oxen all the way to Goodwood River to escort the 
Duke on his way to che Ortawa. 
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"The Duke arrived, He was genial and friendly. 
“The old soldiers cheered him. The old officers feted 
him at the Masonic Arms Inn. Hle made heroic effort 
to live up to expectations, but the Duke was not well 
Hie was restless and uneasy. Nevertheless the night went 
‘off with extrsordinary hilarity and high hopes. It was 
the greatest night in che history of Richmond. 

In the morning the Duke set off by canoe down the 
‘Goodwood River to the place where the Richmond Road 
joined it. These Martin waited with his oxen. But the 
‘Duke grew agiated at he travelled. He ordered the 
canoe ashore. Before it was beached he leaped out of it 
and his companions saw him tearing wildly through the 
‘woods. ‘They ran after him unable to keep up with bie 
‘mad speed. They found him on a pile of hay in a bara, 
in terible pan, hopelesly aflicted. ‘The poor Duke had 
hydrophobia, 

Some wesks before the Duke had been bitten by a 
liele pet fox and had thought nothing of ie. Herein 
the buckwoods, he suffered the results. There died 
‘Charles Gordon Lennox, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, Earl of Barley, Baron Methuen and Duke 
a Aubigny of the peerage of France 

Martin's oxen drew the dead Duke over the rough 
road to Richmond Landing and the body was laid in the 




















inn of the young Scottish milinee until ir could be 
ferried over to Hull and eventually taken down the 
river to Montreal, The Duke was buried in the erype 
of the English eathedral at Quebec. 
‘Meantime, i spite of all the high hopes, 
great city ie was to have been. Te is 
now a quiet litle village, nine miles from the capital 


Richmond 








land the fist two miles of the old Richmond road that 
lie within the ety Hits of Oreaws are known as Well- 
ington sret. 








Chopler VIL 
THE 





LE BRETON FLATS 


TAWA was buil, like Rome, upon the Bills 
‘The whole sie of che city was, in its primeval 
«85 a curious patchwork of limestone bluils and 
peslential swamps and beaver meadows. To-day those 
rocky heads lft themselves up plenuresquely in various 
pacts of the city. Where Wellington and Sparks sect 
ret in an angle neat the Chaudier, che grey steaiied 
rocks rear themselves up over the surrounding streets, 
and the homes on the heights above once commanded 2 
slorious view ofthe river and falls 
is tothe west ofthis bla 
war once the subject of one of the most famous lawsuits 





"The area of Oreawa tha 


of colonial days, Te began with the purchase in 1807, 
of the land, by Robert Randal. 

Robert Randall was an American who eame from 
Maryland in 1798 and setled down at Niagara Fall 
He was enterprising and ambitious. Among other 
things he was the frst manufacturer of wrought iron 
in Upper Canada, He was making a tidy fortune out 
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‘of flour mills and was gradually acquiring quantities of 
land in various parts of the province. 

In 1807 Robert Randall came up the Rideas Lakes 
with a party of Indians to see for himself what ehis 
neglected countey might be like. He was intrigued 
‘with the posibilte of the south shore and returned to 
‘York to secure land there. 

Lot Four ia Concesion One, ae this land was called 
a the time, war a broken front lot. ‘Thae ii had an 
ieregula shore line and water rights. By purchase and 
lease he added to the original lot until he hada stip of 
land running feom Richmond Landing on the Oreaws, 
right through to the swamp lands chat bocame after 
wards Dow's Lake. Dow's Lake it now one of the 
beauty spots of Ortaws on the route of the boulevard 
“The Booth Mills stand on a part of the land he sured 
‘on che Ortawa front 

By the time he had add thir to his posessons he 
was one of the largest landowners in che province. 

Randall's brillant career wat near the breaking 
point, The agents who handled hie financial affairs 
fled and he suddenly found himself involved in debts 
Which he could sot mect. He had enemies who were 
jealous of the lands he held and he had no friends able 
to help him out of hs predicament. He was imprisoned 
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in Monteal, and as things were dove in those days, he 
was held there throughout the war of 1812, helpless co 
st his afar i ordee, Things went from bad to wore. 
‘There were some mysterious manoeuvres in the conduct 
of the legal affairs of the ertate and the suits involved 
and to sitsfy a judgment ehe land at the Chaxdiere 
swar advertised forsale by auction in 1820. 

‘Meantime, a year or so before the sale a new setler 
hnad taken up land on the Ottawa. Captain Le Breton 
‘was another “old soldier” and had decided to develop his 
‘rant of land in Nepean township. 

Hie realized the lands of the unforcunate Randall 
swore valuable and that they had important possibilities, 
“Therefore when he heard they were to be sold st Kings 
ton, he was anxious to become their posesor. He 
paddled down to Kingston, hired a horse and rode post 
haste to Brockville, 

Captain Le Breton did not have the money to buy 
the land, but he had heaed of Liviue Sherwood as 3 man 
ingerested in land investment. Unknown as he was, be 
introduced himself and explained his mision. Le 
Breton was a Jesseyman who had served in the army 
with distinction. In 1811 he bad been sene vo Quebec 
with his regiment and when the Wat of 1812 broke out 
‘was sent into Upper Canada to serve on the frontier 




















1H was at the taking of Detroit with Brock and was 
recommended there for his zealous vevices, He wat 
badly wounded at Lundy's Lane and ia 1815 be wat sent 
home to England, Four years later, under the older 
settlement scheme, he seturned 

He must have recommended himlf highly to 

Poiat and Sherwood agreed 
to lend him the money for the purchase of the land if 
he could bid ici a the auction. 

"The auction had been little advertied and there 
were few bidders. Le Breton bid in the land for four 
hhundeed and forty-nine pounds 

Randall was released and his efforts to secure redress 
1nd possesion of the lands, which he elsimed had boon 
legally disposed of, led toa biter controversy in which 

Family Compact became involved. Ethics which 
‘would not be tolerated to-day, were in vogue at the 
time and che afar had an unsavoury aspect. 

Eventually Captain Le Breton became involved in 
tan intrigue in which no les a penon than Lord 
Dalhousie took a part. Le Breton was undoubtedly 
risepresented to Dalhousie, who conceived a violent 
lslike to the gallant soldier and accused him of taking 
advantage of infor 
to Dalhouss, to speculate in the lands in question, 
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Sheewood, for he won. 














ation aequired ata private dinner 











Captain Le Breton was probably double-ceosed by 
someone who had reaons of his own for drawing down 
the Tory weath of Dalhousie upon the soldiers ead. 

“The Firth’s Inn and Bellows’ Store were on Le 
Breton’s land, and they would neither move away nor 
pay him for posession of i, In this stand they were 
backed by the Governor and poor Le Breton had 0 
make the best he could of it. Long after Dalhousie, 
‘Randall, and Le Breton were in their graves the con- 
troversy over the rights and wrongs of the Le Breton 
fats, as they were called, continued to rage 

Sherwood and Le Breton reaped rich profie eventu- 
ally from the land, for it wa laid out in lots for settle 
ment when Bytown was born. 
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(Chapter VITL 


“IN TIMES OF PEACE..." 


THE French, during the whole oftheir regime in 
Canada, had been content to overcome the bae- 
sere of the rivers in che Indian fashion, by teamping 
the portage with their eanoes and thei bundles on their 
shoulders. No 
tempted under the flag of the Bourbons. 
‘When the English penetrated into the upper coun- 
ty, i¢ was an age of canals. Among the British gueri- 


reant engineering work wat at 





sons were military engineer eager to match wits with 
the primeval and subdve cocks and eivers by the forces 
of thei own ingenious minds, First the Lachine eapids 
hhad been conquered by the Lachine canal, making 
‘transportation on the upper Se. Laweence easier. When 
‘events tumned the attention of the powers of the day 
towards Ottawa transportation, in relation to defence 





and colonization, che Rideau canal became ineveable 
Even from those early days of eanaization in Canada, 
men dared to deeam of a canal system that would link 
the Se. Lawrence and Lake Superior by way of the 
Ottawa, the Nipissing, and the Georgian Bay. 
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By the time che Otawa system of canals was partly 
accomplished the age of canals had, in a sense, pase. 
Canals, that had been the only means of effecting 2nd 
speeding up trade and transportation in the vast siver- 
threaded interior of Canada, in the pre-railway age, 
became merely auxiliaries, once the irom horse, with ie 
speed and its penetrating powers, laid its trail all over 
the seeded country. With the new tempo in living, 
impatient travellers would not spend thee time locking 
tp and down canals, no matter how picturesque they 
sight be, so the canals were left for the cargo ships 
the pack mules of transportation. Here and there 
throughout the country are old canals, deserted now 





y these plodding ves, ef to neglet and decay, 
‘of with their piewuregue solitude only occasionally di 
turbed by pleasure boats, 

The Rideau eanal was an exhilarating dream for 
military engineers for as long before its construction 
as it actualy served practical purpove after it was 
completed. For forty years it lived a nebulous, vision- 
ary life, and for another forty yeas it carried the trade 
and travel of a busy, young province sulering from 
rowing pains 

"The Rideau canal was buile long after the purpose 
for which ic was designed had pated out of being, Tt 
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wat a military canal built and maintained by British 
troops for purposes of defence. Tt was built when, 
fortunately, the lat war had been fought with Canada's 
‘only neighbor and possible foe. 





The territory between the St, Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivers and che Rideau sytem is a big eiangle. The 
base lies along the Rideau River and Laker and the 
Cataragui River. The apex is the angle where the 
Ottawa and Se. Laweence met at che western end of 
the Island of Montreal 

From Montreal, accordingly, there was the choice 
‘of routes, up the St, Lawrence to Lake Ontario; or up 
the Oreawa and north to Nipising and Georgian Bay 
fon Lake Huron, or down the Rider Laker to Lake 
Ontario. The Rideau system, which comprised the 
Cataragui River to the Ridesw Lakes and then che 
[Rideau River down to che Oxtawa, was the ancient 


Indian highway. ‘The white man's dream was to make 





tue of this Indian travel tril asthe route of the canal 

"There had never been a settlement of French in the 
ares comprising Oatario before the conquest. Ie was 
sill «wilderness when the American Revolution broke 


fut. Loyalists, ecing from the new republic, were the 

first to colonize the land to che north of Lake Ontario. 

Kingston at the mouth of the Cataragui became the 
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principal city of the colony, and was to be, so is citi- 
zens fondly hoped, the eapital of Upper Canada when 
the frst governor was appointed to establish English 
laws and customs there. However, everyone was shy 
‘of the Americans and although the two peoples wee 
officially ar peace, ic was with 1 
their pockets 
cach other, The fires of the revolution smoulered and 
‘each side beloved a fresh war was ineitable 

In the seventsen-ninetes the canal between Ottawa 








fats clenched in 





that Canadians and Americans regarded 


and Kingston was seriously debated. Ie was the only 
way to gst troops and supplies to the wpper eoustey 
except by the Se. Laweence which was 2 boundary river 
and vulnerable for many miles Statesmen and soldiers 
and engineers dali with the idea for thirey-five yeas. 
Tn those years the anticipated war was fought and ended 
in enduring peace. But the statesmen and solders and 
engingersof the Napoleonic er did not know the peace 
would endure. When che war was over they actually 
set to work to put their plant into operation. And so 
ik happened that in 1826, the canal was actualy begun. 

















Chapter IX, 


BRIDGING THE CHAUDIERE 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN BY of the 
Royal Engineers was living quietly ae Shernfold 


Pari in Sussex with his wife, Esther By, and two small 








daughters, when he recdived a commision to proceed 
to Canada to take command of the building of the 
Rideau Canal, He was a man in his middle fortes, 
quite tall, not too portly to be dignified, bore himself 
jn a habicual military earrings, since as a lanky lad in 
his early “teens, he had been put ino the hands of the 
Royal Miliary Academy at Woolwich in preparation 
for a military cares, At eighteen he was 4 second 
Tewtenant in the Royal Engineers and he climbed by 
zealous but unspectacular services to a leutenant-col- 
foneley. At ewenty-one he war sent out to gion 
ddaty in Quebec and until he was tiery he was engaged 
in construction work in and about Quebec. The mat- 
tello towers on the Plains of Abraham were erected 


vender his command. 
Having been recalled vo England in 1812 he just 
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mised the opportunity to dtingvish himelf in acive 
service in the War of 1812. He was retained at duty in 
England where his abilities to organize and direct were 
extriordinarily weful to che country but where he was 
deprived of the chance of winning distinction in the 
Iistorie campaigns then in progres 

‘After che war, in 1818, Colonel By married Esther 
March, and cight years later he war an able but idle 
engineer when the welcome oppoctuniey eame to dis 
tinguish himvelf in the building of the much-dscassed 
Rideau Canal, 

"There was ltele money in England chen for inves. 
ment in such a scheme. Upper Canada was presing 
for it and bringing all the influence ie could muster to 
bear upon Wellington and others favorably inclined 
toward the project. Estimates for the canal had to be 
squeezed through parliament in 2s inconspicuous a 
manner as posible, Calonel By was privataly informed 
that in an emergency he wat not to wait for the oficial 
passage of estimates but hae a¢ all cots e must push 
the building of che canal and that eventually everything 
would be paid for. 

‘Accompanied by his wife and liede daughters and 
by his engineering staf, Colonel By sailed for Quebec 
in the summer of 1826. ‘The inavgu 
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1 ofthe canal 

















was considered so important that Loed Dalhousie de- 
cided to accompany Colonel By up the Ottawa so that 
he could be on the spot when final plane were adopted 
and no time would be lost in secting vo work 

When the steamer from Grenville ted up +t the 
dock at Holl with the viceregl fag lying, most of the 
cleven hundred population of Wrights cownship were 
down by the shore to give the party 2 royal welcome. 
‘The Lord of the Manor of Hull, the lean, weather 
beaten Philomen Wright, was there to greet them. 
Impatient to begin, the neweomers, once they had 
settled theie party atthe Calumbia Inn, set out wp the 
[River to look the wild scene over. 

The thece men presented curious contrasts, Philo: 
men Wright represented the very exence of rough 
pioneer enterprise. ‘True, a chat time, he was a very 
wealthy man and the chief figure politically, com 
mercially and socially, on the Ottawa. But he was still 
4 Yankee farmer, given co amusing himself with fan- 
taste ides for the glorification of the Oxtawa Valley 
‘Yer here was the evidence of his ability, this fourishing 
town and the thousinds of smiling acres on the north 
shore. Dalhousie was the esence of British aristocracy, 
the ninth earl of his name, a distinguished military 
officer who had fought throughout che Revolutionary 
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and Peninsular Wars and served as a majoe-general on 
the feld of Waterloo, He wat a viceregal governor 
anda gentlemen of the courts of Europe 

By was a builder, a man with a mind made for the 
exact science of enginsering, restive for the word to be 
‘off on this big project worthy of che mind of any engi 





reer of his generation. 

‘As they walked along the siver edge and looked 
sero to the palsnde of the south shore each had an 
‘extraordinary vision. Not only could they se the 
mounting locks that woul 





carry shipe up over the 
Ineight of land to the waters beyond, not only did they 
seca town, with slender spires among the ere tops and 
roads across the grey rocks of the bold headlands, but 
they each and all dreamed of the day when that ree- 
covered promontory, sll i its primeval sate, would 
be the capital of a nation 

Teisserange that here and there in scattered memoirs 
and recorde we can trace the fact that each of these 
‘men, at different times, individually conceived the 
notion that the capital to be would be in the Basin of 
the Chaudiere, And when strong men dream dreams, 





thay ace likely, f not in their own generation, then in 
another, to take shape. 
Buc a great deal els had to be done besides dream 











{emay be, as tradition says, that Lord Dalhousie pointed 
scros the foam fecked river and ssid, “There, gentle- 
‘en, isthe sie of the future capital!” "To more prac- 
‘ical immediate ends, Colonel By said, “There, gentle- 
men, isthe site of the bridge we most build as a fist 





step toward the eanal." 

For that was the fre thing definicly agreed upon 
The Ortawa had to be bridged, and the place to do it 
vas over the very falls of the Chaudiere, All three 
went back to che town and to Wright's hospitable 
house. There the decision was definitely made and the 
word pased. Two days ater the workmen were engaged 
and the fis stones turned 

‘The series of bridges over the Chaudiere to-day 
cover the sites of the fie bridges, begun in 1826. 
Although the enterprise was subsidiary to the canal it 





‘was an achievement of no mean merit. It was the 
largest bridge in the countey and was called Union 
Bridge because it was the only actual contact beeween 
the soil of one province and the other, the entice 
boundary beeween Upper and Lower Canada being 
along waterways, 

Maceral there was in plenty vight at hand. Wright’s 
rill supplied the timber, and che limestone rocks were 
to be had for the cutting of them. The bridge was co 
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comprie five units. On the nocth shore were two small 
channels, and two more on the south shore beeween 
‘lands. In the center was the Great Kettle itself, 
smoking and roaring with tersfic energy. The fist 
bridge to be atuempted was the fist from the north 
shore bute by the Royal Engineers officers. Te had 2 
span of sixty feet. Te was begun immediately, in spite 
of the face that winter war coming on, fo it was hoped 
to have it completed before the spring floods ewept 
dowa the Otcawa. 

John MacTaggert, clerk of works to Colonel By, 
‘was the man lfc in charge of the building of the bridge. 
Hr had never been in Canada and was ignorant of the 
‘effect of emate on the materials he wat to employ and 
a he confesses had “never seen, far Jess built, a dry 

me bridge.” 
He employed “a wandering millwright lad feom 
Aberdeen” to do the centering of the bridge and to 
build searf screen to keep the mise from the falls off 
the workmen ce they would have been coated with ce 
fon the bright cold winter days, and co work would have 
been impossible. Every morning the young millwright 
had to sweep the snow from the centers, on which the 
stone work was to be done, to discover what effect the 
frost bad had upon them, while others ent away the 
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blocks of ice chat drifted down in the night from the 
rapids. Some times these ice blocks would choke he 
‘channel and the water would back up until bridge and 
all was bound up in a mass of shining ie. Meantime 
the masons were busy and the huge dresed blocks were 
dragged into place on slcighs by teams of hores of 

After months of anxious work the bridge was com. 
pleted. The wooden frame work wat knocked out and 
the fine stone arch setled not an inch, MacTagec 
was proud of the job, athe hada ight to be. 

"The great floods of the Oxeawa which in spring 
rolled foamingly dowa the Rapids, bringing hills of ice 
and snow before them, were yet to be dreaded; they 





fame in due waton, crammed the waterway of the 
bridge to the parapet; but it defied their power—thece 
is stands, and likely wll fora length of time,” he wrote. 

Philomen Weight had the contract for building the 
second stone arch which was to be twenty-five feet in 
‘width, When it too, was complete, it brought the 
roadway from Fiull wy the very brink of the great fall 
of the Chaudire, 

“Meantime on the south shore the corresponding paie 
of bridges were in the course of construction. "They 
‘were longer spans, one of eighty feet and the other of 
seventy fet 





“ 





The leser problems having been solved and approach 
secured from each shore to the brink of the falls the 
chief obstacle was attacked. There wat a stretch of 
‘wo hundred feet of furious water to be crowed. There 
was no posible suppoce from the bed of the river be- 
feause the water poured itwf into a subterranean 
passage at the foot of the fall, Neither was it posible 
to anchor a boat in che basin while the work wat done. 





-MacTaggere dreamed of a stone bridge, “che most be 





‘iful in the word,” for, co the engines, a weeping arch 
of grey limestone over the snowy cauldron below was 
2 thing of supreme loveliness. However, the funds at 
the dsposil of the engineers made chat imposible. It 
war decided to build a sort of chain bridge asa founda- 
tion for a wooden one. 

In order to get a rope across the falls from one island 
to the other, Colonel By hie upon an ingenious scheme. 
‘A small brass cannon, probably ane of those of which 
Wright’ milivamen were so proud, was dragged over 
the north shore bridges to ehe brink of the Chaudiee 
‘A strong, small rope was fastened to a ball and fired 
from the cannon across the gorge. Workmen on the 
other side stood waiting to seize it, and presently che 
fist tc across the siver wat secured. Heavier ropes 

sd over, chains and cables followed in 
8s 





were then drag 














due time and upon them che wooden bridge was success- 
fully erceed. 

"The view from the bridge," writes the enthusiastic 
MacTaggert, “no pea can portray.” 

"The five bridges were put up for a sum of about 
‘ewenty-five hundred pounds, which seems extra- 
ordinarily litle for the importance of the project. The 
summer of 1827 found the north and the south shores 
of the Oetawa united 
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Chapter X 
BYTOWN 
INCE the building of the Union Bridge had been 
fet in motion By proceeded eo arrange the cere 


mony of turning the frst sod of the canal. A few days 
actual inspection of the river sho 





had suficed to prove 
to him that the logical entrance forthe canal was neither 
from Richmond Landing nor from Governor Bay, the 
‘wo clefts in the rocky share already proposed, but in 
Rafting Bay where a wooded gully ran up between the 

Hill and Poine 
Nepean. Ie was renamed Entrance Valley. 

‘We can imagine the official party starting off from 
Hull that morning of September the ewenty-ninth, a 
clear, golden morning, erosing in batteawx and canoes 
and accompanied by as many of the population of the 
orth shore as could be accommodated i the boats 
available. Ae the prospect of work and enhanced pros 
perty all Hull is excited and elated, and paddles are 
worked with a will across the river from shote to shore 
‘The landing place a ehe mouth ofthe valley is crowded 
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two cliffs now known as Pasian 


























swith small crafe and everyone is clambering up the 
ough sides between trees and rock looking for vantage 
points from which wo see the ceremoay. The soft 
brilliance of Indian summer hangs over the valley. ‘The 
stoop clifs ae rch in color as an old tapestry. Young 
smaples with slender arms outstretched, are seaeet and 
softly aluter in the wind. ‘The bitches are silver and 
sold, lifting their graceful heads far above the wade 
brush, shat alive with suum color, wine and purple, 
rset and green. Perhaps black bea is looking down 
vith beady brighe eyes from eh 

seange performance of the intruders, Great frogs in 
the marshes croak an accompaniment all the way 
through. 

Men and women who had come up the frozen river 
that March a quarter century before, looked back upon 
the frst night in the virgin forests of Halland forward 
to the changes about to begin. Children born and bred 
fon the river who had never known anything but the 
life ofthe setlement, were all agog with excitement. 








ies above at the 





Lotd Dalhousie had made many a viceregal speech, 
had faced many an expectant audienee, but never had 
he taken part in any ceremony so potent with possi 


ties as tis, ethape he was more than vaguely con- 
scious ofits significance a he set his spade against che 
se 








tough roots and faded gras of Entrance Valley and 
turned the fire sod. Rideau Canal was begun, 

‘The whole place was suddenly humming with ac 
tiviey. Thore wat not 19 much as a clearing in the 
woods for 2 tent. Gangs of men were put to work 9 
lear areas onthe big elif tothe wes ata ite of bacracks 

don che cliff to 





east for 3 home forthe command- 
ing offer, Down in Entrance Valley axes rang a they 
bit into the tres, and timber wat hauled out so thatthe 
canal digges could get to work as soon at they arzived 
in he spring 

‘A.town had to be lad out. Colonel By reserved big 
areas for public buildings and the indefatigable Mac- 
‘Taggert had charge of surveying the town plot, The 
lore were snapped up as fast as they were laid out, for 
in the wake of the canal builders came all the merchants 
and traders that go to make up a town, 

‘MacTaggert was indispensable. Once the town ster 
‘were laid out he went up Entrance Valley with a party 
‘of men to tke a lying level, a rough guess of the rie 
for fall of the country to be traversed by the canal be- 
twoea the Ortawa and the Ridess River, The falls at 
the mouth of the Ridesu had made direct attack impos 
sible, so the distance to be covered in Haerance Valley 
was nearly five miles. Ie took the party three days to 
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cover the dixance. ‘They found that the cise feomn the 
Ocawa to the Riess war forty-five fet 

The land thereabouts was so swampy thae the sur- 
veying party could do nothing and returned to camp co 
‘waie for feos. Te was the twentieth of December be 
fore sufficient ice had formed to make a fresh survey 
practicable. They sarted out agsin, badly handicapped, 
since with frose had come deep snow. So dense was the 
ssrowth that there was ao view more than five yards in 
extent and for every serap of information concerning 
the formation of the ground and the character of the 
country they had eo eu their way wich axes through 
Virgin forest 

Every night camp was made in lede wigwams by 
the side of a swamp where the wsaful hemlock grew 
thickly and where dey cedar wood provided them with 
roaring, comforting fires. Each man roasted chunks of 
sale pork for himself, on prongs cut from nearby trees. 
Each drank the strong ta 
which made the rounds ofthe party. 

“They turned in on a tot of rum, huddled together 
for warmth on thes hemlock beds until someone would 
{ery “spoon!” whereupon they all rurned together. They 
slept with thee fet co the fre bue sometimes when they 
woke they found their har frozen to the blanket on 
which they lay 





om the same cup, tin mug 
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“In Dow's great swamp, one of the most dismal 
places in the wilderness,” writes MacTaggert, “did five 
Irishmen, evo Englishmen, two Americans, and one 
French-Canadian and one Scotchman hold heir merry 
(Chrisemas of 1826,—or eather forgo to hold i a all.” 

Dow's great swamp it now a lovely residential dis- 
twice, and Dow's Lake one of the beauty spots of 
Oreawa 

‘Irs laborees poured into the new town, which was 
named Bytown in the Colonel's honor. They were put 
+o work on civilian barracks for che workmen, on 
cabins and cottages, shops and olfices. Two thousand 
‘of them were employed on the canal, working barefoot 
in the black mud of the swamps. Many of them had 
their wives and families with them. A new settlement 
sprang up without the benefit of surveying,—noisy, 
boisterous Corktown, on the land that les on the west 
bank of che canal, beeween Lausier Avenue and Cartsr 
Square of to-day. 

Then, atthe end of May four companies of Sap 
and Miners in seater coats and brass buttons, with, 
“hackle plumes and scales of bras” landed at Nepean 
PPoine and pitched thei tents ina clearing 

By’s stone house was going up and acrou the Valley, 
‘on Barracks Hil stone was being carted for the barracks 
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and hospital forthe troops. Below, in the valley, jase 
below By’s house, was to be the headquarters for the 
officers, 

Te was a wild, fantastic scene, this city in the 
making, Engioeors and laborers and fortune seekers 
‘were still sharing the and with the beavers, for except 
wh 





the stratified limestone gave the newcomers frm 
footing, the swamps covered much of present day 

wa. Where stands the Union Station and the rail 
way yards were extensive beaver meadows, and thee 





industrious animal engineers had for untold ages been 
busy at dams before che Royal Engineers came to oust 
them and build dams of another fashion, 

Te was a dramatic setting. To-day from Nepean 
Point the frst locks of the forty-seven that By flung. 
across the wildernes, to conciol the water levels of a 
Inundred and ewenty-si miles of waterway, lok like a 
flight of giant steps, by which some legendary creature 
mounted from the river to the bill 

‘Then because of the fact that the infane town was 
0 oddly divided, c was necessary to build a good bridge 
‘over the canal. ‘The Sappers were set to work upon it 
Te took them 2 long time to complete it, but it was a 
beautifel bridge and a nice piece of engineering. Tt 
‘was finished with one final Nourish, the crest of the 
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Engineers in stone carved out by the chisel of some 
ambitious youth in the ranks 

Sill another bridge was necesary asthe final link 
beeween Bytown and Hull, Lt. Pooley was set to 
devising a bridge over the gorge between che bridge 
head on the south shore of the Chaudiere and the west 
end of Wellington stret. He contrived such an in- 
senious bridge of unpeeled logs that Colonel By was 
amused as well at delighted 

“Well call it Pooley’ bridge,” he sid. And Pooley’s 
Bridge is the name sill applied to the vaduce that has 
taken its place, down by the City Water “Works 
buildin. 

‘This the seventh ofthe bridge erected in connection 
‘with the conseeuction of the canal, completed the high- 
‘way from Full to Bytown. Horses and oxen were now 
able to haul supplis from Hill, grain and straw and 
‘oats, as well as timber from the mill, dour and vege 
tables and meat for che shops of the litle town and the 
‘commisariat of the canal builders. By Pooey’s Bri 
too, the farmers from March and Britannia and the 
vicinity of Richmond made theie way up to Wellingeon 
strect and found a market for their roduc. 





By 1828 chere were a hundred and fey houses in 
Bytown and fen shops—including.chroe jewelry 
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shops! Before the canal was finshed there were fifteen 
hhundeed civilian resident 

‘Oreawa to-day has to thank Colonel By that the 
towa that was born out of the construction camp Was 
bleed with wide streets and public spaces, Everything 
north of Wellington street he reserved for public build- 





fngs—pethaps he dreamed of 2 new Weitminser 
perched on that royal rock. Nepean Point wae re 
served likewise and to-day Ottawa has there one of the 
finest park locations in America, with superb views up 
and down the Ottawa 

‘Wellington srcet was named, of course, for the man 
who had inearested himself in the building ofthe canal, 
the Great Duke, the most powerful man in England. 
Susex bore the name of By’s own homeland; George, 
York and Clarence for royal Deke, and Dalhousie for 
the Governor. 
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Chapter XI. 
BY'S CANAL 


authority to enforce restrictions he considered necessary. 





Colonel By lived for the fist few weeks of the 
spring of 1827 in a tent on Nepean Point, until his 
stone house was ready. It was superbly situated, high 
ahove Entrance Valley and facing the Chaudire falls 
‘There he brought a housekeeper and staff of servants 
and installed Escher By andthe litle gels, Mrs. By was 
8 fine horsewoman and rode every tral and bypath 
within reach of Bytown. The setders up the Rideau 
Valley would see her ding her spirited horse with 2 

rileary groom at her heel 
Colonel By’s mount was a great black horse chat 
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became as familiar to Bytown as the Colonel himself 
‘The Colone’s broad shoulders, so mugly encased in 
scarlet broadcloth, his lorid face peering down from 
his great height above che mount, might suddenly 
appear anywhere that men were engaged in the arduous 
work of building locks and dams or digging channels 
between the shores ofthe Ottawa and the famous Hlg’s 
Back Rapids. 

‘A Colonel of Royal Engincers was a personage of 
ro litle social a well as military importance, In gatri- 
son he was surrounded with strict military etiquete and 
tention of the most meticulous wore. He war a solve 

rincely 
imporeance in the eyes of miners and sappers. But out 
in the wilderness where the vencer of gation life fell 
away with alarming prompttude, a colonel of engineers 
at put co a severe tat. By pased che test with fying 
colors, He war as much « man as any coloite ia the 
country and could dispense with all cb niceties of mii 
tary life and rough ic like a cowrenr de bois. He ran 
rapide and crosed stormy lakes when even the Cana 





trained to command and a person of alm 








sans demurred ac his daving and yet watched his pro 

gress with admiration and respect. He travelled fever- 

infested swamps in order to have first hand information 

‘concerning the entire course of his enterprise and lived 
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in ude camps and bad country inns with impercurbable 
fase and humor. Consequently he was loved and re 
spected by all who knew him, "There was no problem 
arising out of the country he could not understand. He 
rmighe be firm and even ster, but he would always be 
just and manly. 

‘The greater part of the work on the canal was 
executed under contra 
‘There were several distinct branches of eanal work to 
bbe done, such as che building and finishing ofthe locke 
in heavy masonry; excavating of earth, clay and 
construction of dams of rough rubble matory, the 
framing of aqueduets and the building. of wooden 
bridges. The various camps along the line of the canal 
were to have military guards to preserve the peace and 
surgeons with plentiful supple had to be provided 





for the British government, 





against accidents and agains the fevers and agues which 
‘were so prevalent inthe bush in chose dae, 

‘The clerk of the works entered a curious statement 
in is plan forthe conduce of the work. He sid "There 
fs a melancholy peculiar to Canada which mast be com: 
bated, People who labor under ie must be encouraged 
with soothing language, good treatment and now and 
then, at circumstances require, a litle assistance, grat 
as stimulant.” 
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‘Work was begun almost at once along the whole line 
of the canal in onder that che completion would be 
speeded up. 

John MacTaggert writes: 

"The Rideau Cana, when constructed, will be per~ 





fectly diferent from any other ia the known world, 





since ic is not ditched or cut by the hand of man. 


[Natural rivers and lakes are made use of for this canal 





tad all that scence of art has ro do in che matter isin 
the lockage of the rapide or waterfall, which exist 
cither between extensive sheets of wll water oF expan- 
sive lakes. To surmount this dificulty dams are pro 
posed and in many instances already salsed, at the 
bottom of rapids or sometimes at their head, oF eve 
1s the case may be, in heie middle, by which means the 
rapide and waterfall are converted into still water.” 
‘Sometimes a dam was so cleverly located and con- 
seeucted that it would convert ewenty miles of tue- 
brlene wate into sill water. From level to level fixed 
by these dams, the locks would raise and lower ships 
rom the eight locks at the entrance to the canal 
there was no more lockage until the canal reached 
within a mile of Hop's Back Rapids. Consequently to- 
day, now that the city limits of Ottawa include che 
hole of Dow's Lake, the frse four miles of canal 
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rctuilly flow through the city, but only the eight 
cnteance locks are required to raise a vesel from the 
(Octawa River into the heart of the expita. 

‘A glance atthe map will show how the canal para 
Ills the Rideau River through the city. "The contours 
of the land made this much more practicable than eut- 
ting through ac some one of the intermediate points and 
he lst mile before it debouched into the Rideau River 
itl was through what was known at Gloucester Sn, 
narrow, rocky channel. Five locks and a dam at Hog’: 
Back Rapids carid the canal between Dow's Swamp 
and the junction formed with the Rideau Rive 

The est of the canal lise beyond the eich of 





(Oteawa. The rapids and falls along the route were 

the setelers who lived nearby,—Barrtt’s 
‘Rapids, Nichobon’s Rapids, Merric’s Falls, Matdnd’s 
Rapids, Edmund's Rapids, Smith's Fall, spele a trail of 
pioncering homesall along its route. To them the canal 
‘was ofthe utmost importance, since it meant che open- 
ing up of the country all along the way to witlement 
and markets. Olivers Ferry stood on the highway be- 
tween Brockville and Perth. Chatfey’s Mille 
CChaffey’s Rapids and drew theie power feomn them. Te 
was an extensive establishment with saw, grit, and wool 
nills and a distillery, sores and barns 2nd house, the 
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whole worth a less five thoustad pounds, Fora time 
ie somed as if, vo overcome the Rapids, the whole of 
the setdement would have to be serified and flooded. 
Te was one of the clatons of engincering thac this is- 
smal prospect was overcome by the exercive of ingenuity 
Davie! Rapide and Jones Falls eame before the teveible 
Cranberry Marsh where Colonel By all but los hie life 
Te gave entrance to the Cataragui River which flowed 
into Lake Ontario at Kingston 
MacTaggertrslates the story of By’ adventure in 
Cranberry Marsh 
"One night we lot ourselves altogether in Cranberry 
[Lake on our route through the waters from the Ottawa 
to Lake Ontario. “There were two canoes of us and the 
oor fellows paddle away lusty; bu ie was of no ws 
the more we sled the farther astray we went and could 
ot find che outlet of the River Cataraqui. Getting 
Jneful_ marsh, partly overflowed with 
water, we entered with the canoes into an expanse of 





through = 


flooded woods and one of the canoes stuck in the fork 

of a tree buried in the water. We went along sde and 

the erew having got into the other canoe, we sucestded 

in lifting ie out of the fork, Dark night came on and 

we landed on some sort of wild shore about cen o'elock, 

clambered up the brow amongst the eres, and polled 
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the eanocs and their cargoes after. We had parted with 
ju provision eane in che morning before and appointed 
to have met with it tha night at 2 station called 
Brewer's Mill: chus we had nothing to eat but a small 
hie of cheees and at for drink, there was nothing but a 
lied drop of brandy in a botle and this was not allowed 
tobe touched. ‘There we were, nobody knew where, in 
the heart of an endles wild, without food or anything 
che whatever for the comfort of human life; but we 
minded ix not. Alehough we had had a fagging day 
no one was inclined to sleep: could we have knocked up 
anything in che shape of dinnee we asight then all have 
snoozed profoundly; but hunger kept us from the arms 





fof Morpheus and allowed us to ruminate on our forlorn 
sicuation, We hallooed out frequently as loud a8 we 
could, but 90 one heard ws. We were sometimes an- 
swered by the owl, afar in the solitary woods, and the 
lake bird called the loon also deigned to sep from dis- 
tant waters, At one time we heard, or thought we 
heard, the bucking of 2 dog—which mighe have been 
s0, but [thought ie that of the wolf specie. 

"Having a gun with us we succeeded in lighting a 
ood fire which is always a pleasne thing to lol at; 
‘hile the light reflected aloft on the woods was beati- 
ful, We frequently loaded the gun with powder and 
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fired it off; and the sound reverberating through the 
forest and rocks was heard long time after. ‘Thinking 
‘we had got into Loughborough Lake, which opens out 
of Cranberry Marsh, towards morning we started with 
the light of the moon and after paddling away five of 
six miles until we came to the head of 2 deep bay, 
swimming full of deifewood, we there put about and 
‘were glad to get back tothe fie we had left on the ua- 
known shore. We had supplied ic well with fuel before 
swe started in hopes we might us its light ik 
Pharos, to guide us on our proper courses but alas! we 
now all began to droop a lite, for there was 2 prob- 
bility that we might not find our way out of the lake 
and af course, the 
"The sun arose, we took to the canoes agtin and 
seving some wild ducks we shot at them se 
bur could not succeed in killing one of them. Having 
«paddled away several miles and taking our bearing by 
the sun, the compass being usles, I found we were 
returning as we had come the day before; we therefore 
lay to, to take the course. While doing so, we heard 
the report of a musket ata distance, We bore away to 
the place whence the sound proceeded, heard another 








2, muse perish, 








shot let off and even sw the smoke. Te was an Indian 


shooting wild ducks. We all fle rejoiced to sce him, 
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divided the drop of brandy, engaged him asa guide and 
Ihe brought us out a the famous Round Tail mouth of 
the Cataraquis from whence we proceeded to Brewee’s 
Mills, found the provision canoe and made a hearty 
breakfast” 

To John By, sitting on the rocky mound, listening 
to the hoot ofthe ow and the werd laughter of the lon, 
‘even erude and maddy litle Bytown must have seemed 
a very heaven of peace and safety, 
beeey Mars, 

(One of the deamatie incidents asociated with the 
building af the Ridesu Canal was the laying of the 
comer stone by Sie John Franklin 

He wis not Sit John then, only plain Captain John 
iy a ditinguivhed explorer. He wat 
about forty yeas of age when he came to Bytowa. He 





hat night in 





Franklin, but alex 


was fire of all a naval ofce, having served under 
Nelson at Copenhagen and at Trafalgae. He had been 
jn the southern seas, visited China and India and had 
many a steange adventure by che way. He had already 
commanded an expedition of four ships 
in search of the North West Paste, the same goal that 
(Champlain ad sought up at the headwaters of the 


the Arctic 





‘Oceawa. The discoveries of Hearne and Mackenzie had 
proved that two great rivers, the Coppermine and the 














Mackenzie, flowed down into the Arete ss out of 





Canadian west. The ewelve hundred mile of eos ine 
becween them was unkown. So in 1825 Franklin wat 
sent out at the head of another expedition by land, to 
chart this unknown terrzory. He was on his way home 
With the repore of his work when he eame to Bytown, 
Dalhousie had turned che fst sod in a veritable 
‘wildernes Franklin found the mushroom town en 
4éte, with fags ying and the band playing when on the 


afternoon of August che sixteinth, 1827, be officiated 





2% the laying of the stove 

Te was sometime afcer his return wo England that he 
marvied that remarkable woman, Jane Griffin, whose 
efforts to discover the fate of Sir John, when he was lost 
with a hundeed and twenty-six men on the expedition 
‘of 1845, se the whole Arctic ablaze with travel and di 
covery. Much as Sir Joh had done to make the Arctic 
known during his fe time, it was liclecompaced with 
the enormous elts of the Franklin Search, 

‘The search sill goes on. Ia Greenwich, England, is 


4 great collection of relies picked up by vatious expedi 

‘ons on che tril of Franklin and hie men. In Ortawa, 

in the muscu of the North West Territories Branch 

of the Canadian government, chere are other relics, 

tarnished buttons, shreds of clothing, pemiean from 
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‘one of che Franklin camps, a skull, probably of one of 
the party. Explorers travelling over the vast hi 
lands of the Dominion are tll searching for Fankin’s 
last resting place. McClintock, in 1859 brought out 
the story of Franklin's death. By 1856 Franklin’ ship 
hnad presed on far toward that fabled North West 
Passage, when, by the irony of fat, he failed in health 
and was unable to go on any farther himself, He sent 





2 party by foot to the point where he believed they 
‘would be able to prove the exinence of the North Wese 
Passage, In June of 1846 they returned co his ship and 
brought to the dying Franklin the word that they had 
found that for which men had searched since the days 
‘of Marco Polo 

No sooner had Franklin heard the dramatic news, 
than he died in his bunk, kaowing nether the plaudits 
and renown that would have ben his if he had returned 
to England, nor the tragedy and misery that were to 
fall co the men he left behind him. Crozer, the new 
‘commander, abandoned the ships in the ice when the 
situation became desperate and attempted to bring his 





party back overland through Canada. "The trail of that 

pitiful trek was marked with erude graves and feshles 

Skeletons when MeClintock eventually came upon it. 

Hie lefe Lady Franklin's memorial sue to her husband 
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fon Becchey Island and a Canadian expedition, sent out 
from Ottawa, half a century later, st the stone in a 
‘concrete base and finished McClintock's tsk. No one 
would have dared eo predice that August afternoon 
what fate had in store either for Captain John Franklin 
oF for little Bytown. 
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(Chapter XI. 


BY's TOWN 


PART from the government, the chief land- 

‘owner on the sive of Bytown was Nicholas 
‘Sparks. Some yeas before he canal was begun the gov= 
ferment bad purchased the front lot, comprising al 
that lies between Richmond Landing and the Rideau 
River, and between Wellington and Rideau streets and 
the Ottawa. Back beyond Wellington street was 
another grant which was lying idle until Nicholas 
Sparks purchased ie early in 1826, Philomen Weight 
‘was either concent with what he had dane on che north 
shore, of el, like the rét of the countryside, was nat 
aware of what war about to happen, for he did aot 
scquite any property on the south shore, Nichols 
Sparks was a young Irishman who had worked as 2 
farm laborer for Wright for ten years. Wieh his cara- 
ings he purchased John Bureows' dle land for some four 
hhundred dollars, with the intention of clearing and 
fauming ie for hime. Ie was bad farm land and asa 
farmer Sparks would peobably have succeeded very ill 
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But imagine his astonishment and delight when, within 
a few months of his purchase came news of the bulld- 
Jngof the Canal. Sparks land stretched from Le Beeton’s 
Flats to Entrance Valley, and even though Colonel By 
cexpropriat 

tary reserve for the proposed fortiiesion, sill Sparks 
Jnad enough left to make him a fortune a setters poured 





the eastern part of ie as pare of the mili 


in and demanded more space than government could 
allow them. 

Sparks immeditely had his lands surveyed, The 
chief street, paralleling Wellington street he named for 
himself, Sparks suet. Ie i the main busines seeet of 
Ouaws to-day. ‘The big stone bluff overlooking Le 
Breton Fats where Sparks sect ended, was laid out for 
the homes of weslthy merchants and Sp. 





set aide 
‘enough land for a church. The next streets south of 
Sparks were named, in due tm, Queen and Albert, for 
the young Victoria and her Prince Consort, and Kent 
sereet for the young queen’s father, 

‘Anyone who had che last pretense to socal sanding 
setced west of the Hill on government lots or Sparks 
new streets. The poorer clasies settled in Lower Towa 
across the canal and the lowest and certainly the most 


picturesque strata of Ottawa society came to rest in 
Corkcown. "The double row of huts and cabins along 
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the bank of the canal were augmented by some even 
‘more primitive dwellings eve out of the mud and sand 
banks. Hore the Irish canal diggers and thei families 
lived on the soggy land and compensated for ther dis- 
comforts and cold dampoess by forifying themselves 
plencifully with raw whiey. Ie was cheap and 
abundant and the presiding genius of the grog shop wat 
Mother McGinty. She could nether read nor write 
but she could "figgex” in a method of her own. She 
had a system of hieroglyphics by which she kept her 
accounts on the wall and woe betide the man who got 
100 far behind in his payments 

Life was inconesivably waetched at times, and 
brawls wore the order of the day. Only their fighting 
spirit and theie Cele imagination could have kept the 
poor Irish of Corktown with body and soul together. 
After days spent in the black mud of the canal the 
laborers, full of mock courage and hard liquor, spent 
the night in fiere and glorious combat 

Te was a mixed company that made Bytown. Con 
tractors and sub-contractors, anxious, ambitious, hard- 
working with well established families and social sspira 
tions; the engineers, among them haughty young officers 
feesh from the deawing-rooms of London; staid and 
careful administrators; honest and skilful craftsmen, 
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slow and exact, carying out the schemes of Colonel Bys 
‘the shopkeepers and tradesmen, the laborers emigrants in 
search ofa livings of such were the pioneers of Bycown, 
(ut of them, «conglomerate mas, in thos first roman- 
tie years the clean, exilarating lfe of Upper Canada 
welded 2 homogeneous citizenship, raging the whole to 
a happier, healthier level and a new standard of life 

Te wat necesary almost immediately to create rome 
form of government for ths unwieldly mass of settle 
ment. Ie seems as though the assiduous MacTaggert 
‘must have had something to say about it or the charter 
that incorporated Bytown gave it the good old Scotch 
system of city government. There was a provost, «wo 
bullies, a dean of guild, a treanirer, ton common coun= 
illo two deacons and a convenor!_ Te may have been 
lone of MacTagger’s droll jokes to set this Scottish cloak 
of government aver a Canadian backwoods town popd- 
laced mostly by Irishmen, 

Brief flashes of lif in Bytown reveal i as much ike 
any other frontier town with oceaional highlights that 
get into history. "There i the wagon of the Royal Engi- 
eer, for instance, rumbling up from the docks to the 
‘office with kegs of silver coins sent out from England 
for the pay of the troops. For the moment the sarlet- 


coated troopers are caught napping, for one ofthe kegs 
no 














hha eas its top and silver coins are dripping into the 
ruts, Once again a eareles saying has come true. The 
Jmmigeanes ean write home to Ireland that chey 
actualy do pick up money in the stextsof Canada 
‘There were fiftcn hundred people in Bytown inthe 
spring of 1832 when Colonel By announced chat the 
canal was close to completion. ‘There were two hundred 
houses, there were Roman Catholic, Methodist and 
Presbyterian ehurches, there were schools and inns and 
market, Bytown was quite a large and a good deal 
more important chan Hill, All the interest had shifted 
rors 
that eame up the river turned co Bytown instead of 
Hill and all the importane vistors and the inressing 


1 side of the river tothe other. Now the ships 





tribe of tourits, wanted eo sce che new cown on the 
clifs and the wondeeful canal chat had wound its way 
through the wilderness, 

By May the canal had actually reached the poine 
‘where a steamer could go through the whole of is 
forty-seven locks. "The fist ship to be accorded that 
historic honor was one most unromantcaly called the 
Pumper. Te sled up the river and tied wp a the docks 
at the foot of Nepean 
1 will to dres her from end ¢o end and from deck co 
masthead with flags and bunting. An of 

un 








Point. The crew st to work with 





I pacty had 














been invited to jin Colonel By in hie erp from Bytown 
to Kingston. Alchough quite unofficial, yet the most 
excited and ehvlled ofall che gusts were the ewo litle 
daughters of the Colonel who had geown from baby: 
hod to girlhood with the lore of the Ridese canal per- 
petually about their ears. Now they were to sce for 
themsclves what had beca Keeping thee father and all 
the nice officers busy fr s lon. 

‘The Pumper signalled most importantly with her 
shri whistle, chrew off her mooring sopes and turned 
her prow up toward the canal entrance. The lock 
ig2tes swung wide and in she nosed gently beeween the 
cut stone wall The gate men flung the great whacs 
round and round and che gates shut clove behind her 
‘The next pair of gater moved open and down poured 
the water and up moved the Pumper. She nosed for- 
ward ico the next lock while the erowds along Bueracks 
Hill and Nepean Point cheered themselves hosrs with 
delight, Some of them shouted for Colonel By and the 
genial engineer, never so proud in all his career, 26 he 
veas that day, waved from the how of the Parmer and 
smiled back into the faces of the friendly crowds 

Up through the eight locks the Pumper moved, all 
hee flags afutcer, until she found herself under the 
Sapper’s Bridge. Over 








stone parapet was a solid 
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mas of faces and hundreds of waving hands and flutee- 
ing handkerchiefs. And never a ship ha sled through 





from that day to his with 
lon the bridge watching its progres up that giant fight 
of step to the upper level 

‘Through the eut, past hilarious Corkeown, past the 
swampt and beaver meadows, steamed che Pumper, 
waving a farewell to Bytown. One—ewo—three— 


ome curious spectators 


four miles, berween the freshly cut banks, the newly 
cleared chansel through the swamps. ‘Then came Dow's 
Lake and che enteance into the ald Gloseester Sie, now 
8 deep channel with ewe locks midway, and finally the 
Pumper came co the famous locks and dam at the Hog’ 
Back. ‘These were the rapide down which Braddsh and 
Lamia Billings had been swept in their canoe. Here 
By had wrestled with one of the most serious problems 
fof the canal. Twice the rubble stone dam had beoken 
tnd the flood had 5 
channel below. Once the Colonel was standing at the 


down disstrouly into the 





center of the.dam when ie began to crack and ie was 
‘only by leaping nimbly back to shore chat he had 
escaped being washed down into the torrent with the 
rocks and mortar. He had sworn a good round British 
‘oath over that second disster and had vowed to build 
if it had to be made of silver dollars. 

iy 
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Beyond the Hlogs Back the Pun was well away. 
(0 its journey to Lake Ontario 

‘Tosday the whole route of the canal from Con 
naught Square to the Hog's Back is pare of tbe magn 
ficent deiveway route under the control of the Oxtwa 
Improvement Commision. Fine residential districts 
joceupy the old ewamp lands through which he sur- 
veyors teamped in midwinter because they could not 
set through tin soft weather. ‘The Experimental Farm 
overlooks Dow's Lake and the old Gloucester Snie and 
the Hog’s Back is a pleatant picnicking place. 

Tater in che summer of 1827 the canal was opened 
for general trafic. Transportation from Quebec 0 
Upper Canada had cost five pounds sterling ton. ‘The 
[Rideau canal prompely out freight rates in half. But 
not freight alone was to be speeded up in transport over 
the canal. ‘The great age of immigration from Europe 
was jase beginning and from 1852 literally hundreds of 
thousands of setelers pased up the canal to settle Upper 
Canada and to overflow in vase numbers into the 
American west. Famine in Ireland, expulsion of tenants 
in Scotland, the age of machinery in England outed 
thousands upon chowsands of families from their an- 
cestral homes and occupations and the wilderness of 
Upper Canada, yawning for colonists, was the promised 


land of the nineteenth cencury. 
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The canal never psid its way. For thirty years it 
‘was operated by che Imperial authorities and remained 
in control of the Royal Engineers. Te cost about twenty 


thousand dollars 2 year to maintain. "The war which it 
was co serve, never, fortunately, materialized. Eager as 
Canada had been to have ie uile in 1826, by 1857 the 
[government wat mor reluctant to take it off che hands 
‘of the builders and assume responsibility fr its upkeep; 


so swift ae che changes that take place in 2 new coun- 





try and in this age of enterprise and mechanical pro- 
res, No one could visualize when By’s canal opened 
its gates to the Pumper that the age it represented was 
already pasing by and a new age, panting with speed 
and mechanical ingenuity was just around the corner. 

Colonel John By could regard the whole conduct of 
the construction of the canal with personal pride and 
satisfaction. Te was a great empire-building enterprise 
with which he had been entrusted and he had eaered it 
‘ut toa mceesful and speedy conclusion, He had every 
justification for supposing thae he could return to a 
srateful England, that chere might be honors, pchaps 
4 knighthood waiting tw crown a lifetime of loyaley 
and service. But if John By dared to dream of honors 
he was to wake to bitter disappointment. 

His troubles hd begun before the canal was finished 
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‘Too honest and straightforward to lend himself to the 
petty schemes of thow who had get-rich-quick con 
spiracie afoot, he found himself embroiled in all xoets 
of irritating situations. Frequent suite were brought 
against him, 





ul ehough he won everyone of them, they 
impeded him and gave him endless trouble. One of his 
‘opponents, in an effort to beltle him in the eyes of 
government, had him served with papers in a legal sit 
aboard the vesel on which he was bidding farewell vo 
the Governor, a the clase of one af his vist to Bytown. 
Oaly the loyalty and gsi w 





f che captain prevented 
the incident fom proceeding to the accual presentation 
fof the papers. The bluff esptain ordered the servers of 
the weit off hi decks. 

Instead of receiving the thanks of the War Ofice 
and of Parliament Colonel By was ond 
appear before 2 committee of parliamen 


ed home 0 





to explain 
petty details ofthe expenses of eanal construction. ‘The 
men who kad instructed him to go ahead with the work 
whether or not the estimates had officially passed che 
house, allowed him to bese 

and abuse that should have een diverted from his honest 











storm of vituperstion 


and conscientious hesd, Accusitions and insinuations 

buzzed around London and Colonel By retired +0 his 

home at Shernfold Park, Susex, a bitterly disillusioned 
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Colonel By could have speculated in land slong the 
anal and made a tidy fortune for himself, but itis 
significant that he did not buy land in Bytown unl 
1832, when the work war done and that he then paid 
twelve hundred pounds for che MacQueen Loyalist 
rant, lying south of Laurer, from the Rideau to Broa 
son avenue, land he could have had fora song in 1826 

Back in idleness in Suses, John By’s tall igure 
began to stop 2 little and his biack hair was streaked 
with grey, Unhonored and unsung, weared with the 
strenuous activities of five years in the wilderness of the 
Rideau, weakened by swamp fevers and mott ofall, 
lhure by the indifference of his king and the king’s min- 
‘ners, John By scretly nursed a broken heart. In 1836 
he die, in his early 
survived him. She became Lady Ashbutnham, and a 
pare of Oteawa was named for her. She left no heirs 
and John By’ ine is to-day extinct. 

Ouawa, that owed so much 








fifties. Only one of his daughters 


bis vision and his 
enterprise, had not yet ralsed a memorial to his memory. 


























(Chapter XI. 
‘THE LAND OF WHITE PINE FORESTS 


TIE scary of Canada i largely the story of ceac- 
‘ons from fores wt in motion far beyond the 





boundaries of the country isl. Every phase of 
romantic history has been dictated by events which, in 
their origin, seemed to have no relationship to the vas 
sleeping wilderness of Norch America, As people and 
events tevolved around the pole stars of cach succeeding 
tage as forees of human history swelled and surged and 
tbbed away, they st in motion tides of influence that 
washed upon Canadian shores and set astzring new 
floods of life and enersy. 

TThe Napoleonic war had a tremendous influence 
‘upon the course of Canadian history. Apart from the 
‘welding influence of the war of 1812, apar from the 
cra of military seteement, apart from the great migra: 
tory movements that came in the wake of post-war 
depresion in Europe, there was another by-product of 
‘war which had an inestimable significance for Canada 

‘You will remember that in 1799 Philomen Wright 
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sw in his mind's eye a thoutand ships freighted with 
timber from the Ortawa sling out co set. Now, 
strangely enough, events were about to develop that 
were to vindicate that audacious dream, 

England depended on che Baltic countees for wood 
Part of Napoleon's policy was to ally all the Baltic 
countries into a unit againse England. In 1801 came 
the bacle of Copenhagen, during which Nekon put the 
alas to is blind eye and did not se the order co retreat 
Te was thea and there chat England temporarily broke 
‘up the conspirscy against her. Surely the battle of 
(Copenhagen was far enough removed from the affairs 





Tn 1807 England went to the extraocdinary length 
of laying siege co the capital of Denmark once again, 


Ottawa Valley—or was it? 


alchough se was not at war with the Danes. She re- 
duce che city to chaos and vok the whole Danish navy 
‘to England in hostage against the renewal ofthe Baltic 
conspiracy aimed at her sovereignty. 

But even while the British fet was sling ovt of 
English waters, cowards che coast of Denmark, a raft 
of timber was floating dowa the Ouawa. Both were 
bound on the same errind-—sccuring a supply of timber 
for United Kingdom. While the Danish navy sled 
prisoner co England, che first of Philomen Wright's ten 














thousand ships of Otawa timber was sling vowarde 
England, too, from the west. 

"There had buen some trade in Canadian timber fom 
‘he year 1650 and Intendant 





whose genius seemed 
10 touch so many of the fundamentals of Canadian ex 
pansion, was responsible for che frst rafts floated down 
to Quebec from the shores of the St. Lawzence and St 
Maurie. But any French-Canadian could tell you that 
i was imposible co bring timber from che Ottawa 
Valley to tidewater. The rapids were impasable, the 
Lachine rapids, the Long Saule Rapids and” che 
Chaudiere 

“However, a soon as Philomen Wright had his colony 
wll established and self-supporting, he took time co 





consider that old, hunting desam of hit about che 
Wwhiee pine, the oak and all the other great timbers of 
the Oreawa. The white pine was the most valuable and 
the whole Ottawa Valley was a great forest of towering 
pines, many of them reaching like church spires two 
hundred fect into the at. ‘There were eighty chousand 
square miles of forest in the land drained by the Ortawa 





and its cibutares, and a vase variety of simber, ash, 
biech, clm, maple, red and whice tamarac, basswood, 
butternut and hickory, groves of cedar, and many more 


Tn the fall of 1806 Wright set a gang of men eo 
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work cutting white pine and drawing it to che river 
shores. Tn the spring of 1807, ie was foating in cribs 
before the village of Hull, He supervised the building 
of the raft himself and with a chosen crew he st off 
towards Quebee, three hundsed miles away 

lt must have bsen a pleasant trip forthe fies sixty 
‘odd miles between Hill and the Long Sault. ‘The erew 
lived in shacks aboard the raft and navigation over the 
smooth, broad river was simple enough. The Lang 
Saule was the big problem to be solved. The raft had 
to be broken up into ery agsin and since che ching 
had never been done before, the navigating of them 
lover the rapids was all gues work. Te cook Weight and 
his men thirty-five days to got che timber from still 
‘water above to still-water below. ‘They learned events 
ally to gota raft chrough in twenty-four hours. 

‘At the foot of the Long Sault the safe was secon- 
structed, They floated on down to the junction of the 
Ouawa and the Se. Lawrence, Now, about three 
qarters of the Ortwa flows northward of Montel 

ble the other quarter sweeps aroend ehrovgh St. 
‘Anne's rapids and Lachine rapids to the south. Instead 
fof attempting to tavel tm the south of the island, 
Philonsen Wright decided to deife down north of the 
jsland. He had explored the route and it seed feasible, 

















[No wonder Montreal had never shown any enthusiaam 
for this Octawa timber project. Ie meant the timber 
would go to Quebec, direc, instead of going to Mont. 
real to freight the ships in thae por 

‘Wright carried out the scheme that everyone had 
condemned and ie was probably the proudest moment 
of his adventurous life when he saw that raft of Ottawa 
Quebec. Moreover, it was 
actually cheaper to get timber down by the new route 
to Quobee than ie would be to take it to Montreal 
The principle had been established. Wright was the 
(Columbus of the timber erade. 


pine ted up in a cove 





‘Timber was to that age what coal and iron are £0 
thik The world sil traveled in wooden ships and lived 
jn wooden howe, for sted and conerete construction 
‘was far off in the future. So great was the need and so 
profitable che market that within two years, in 1809 
Canada had developed so big a timber busines cht for 
the frst time in her history she had a favorable balance 
of trade. 

Suddenly the timber busines: was of tremendous 
importance to the colonies. ‘Thousands were sent ino 
the bush to cut timber and drive the rafts down to 
Quebec. An army of shipbuilders went to work at 
Quebec to provide ships for the trade, and presently 
Quebec was che greatest timber port inthe woed, 
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‘The timbering in the Ouawa Valley exceeded 
‘Wright's wildest expectations The lonely valley be 
tha invaded was now alive wich enterpis. New towns 
‘grew up around the portage and much ofthe land that 
was cleared of timber was turned into farmlands by che 
setlers chat came on the tril ofthe lumber men. 

“There was work for everybody. Frenchmen, Iish- 
sen, Scots and Yankees made wp the pictureique popu- 
lation of the forest: and nover had the savages been 
more jeslous of theie tribal sights and dignities than 
were the shantymen of their national honors. A French 
‘men’s slur on an Icshosan’s ancestry, of a Yankee sneer 
ava Frenchman's pride, or worst of all, any word cast 
ing a dighting reference on anything pertaining to a 
Seot, and a river feud raged furiowsly until bloody 
rate, and black eyes, oF worse, had wiped out the stain 

‘Shaneymen was the name applied in geaeral co all 
‘who worked at cutting, hauling or driving timber. A 
“shanty” wat a unit by which mea figured in che erade, 
A shanty compriedthicty of forty men, food supplies, 
‘oxen and 40 on, for one camp for a winter. 

Timber limits were sold at auction at about a dollar 
or a dolar and a half a square mile. "The leawe holder 
had cutting tights only and che land belonged co the 
crown, He paid tax on every foot of timber he evt. 
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‘Timber limits were supposed to be ten miles squats, oF 
4 hundred square mils of forests. Actually they were 
often two or three times that size. Indians and broods 
were employed arseouts and explored the timbers. They 
had to possess a keen sense of timber values, for mach 
depended on their eeports on “stands” of timber. A. 
“shanty” was located in the heare of 4 promising 








“stand” and did a winter's work within reach of the 
camp. 

‘After the tess were felled they were “squared.” 
Some of these squared timbers were as much as three 
feet square, and the average wat about twenty inches 
"Tho man with the broadsxe who cut away the bark and 
the surplus wood was an artist in his way. He had a 
hand and an eye that worked in perfect union, and a 
log squared by the wide thin axe in the hands of an 
‘expert timber cutter was a thing to marvel 2 

‘The mea who went into the bush to ext timber were 
a hardy lot. They were described as having “the 
stomach of locomotive andthe appetite of sawmill” 
‘They lived on 





pork, “peti” bisewe and tea that 


wosld “peel the tongue off a buffalo” Each man was 

allowed one to two pounds of tea a week. Great Sistfuls 

of the delicate Chinese herb were flung into pots of cold 

‘water and boiled, to prepare it for the taste of the lusi- 
ms 




















beriack, On this and sale pork four times a day he 
flourished. 

(Once the squared timbers had been piled on the ice 
fof the tributary streams, much depended upon the 
‘whims of Mother Nature. A quick, impetuous spring, 
with the snow melting fast and gushing into Hoods in 





the streams made the shantyman roar with delight, The 
timber flowed out on the flooded streams and was 
speeded away dow the river. But along, slow spring, 
and the moisture melting away into the earth meant £00 
Tieale water to carry the timber away. 

As soon as the timber reached sufficient depth and 
‘width of water the lumbermen made i up into “eribs” 
‘Twenty “sticks” of squared timber made a eri, held 
together by other unpeeled logs with eraverse timbers 
to old chem all cogether. The squared timbers could 
‘not be damaged by nails or pegs, and as they were los, 
the cribs were loaded with other timbers in order «0 
produce enough friction to keep the “sticks” from slip- 
ping out of place 

‘Oak, being heavier chan the water ie displaced, re 
aquired the help of other lighter wood to make the erib 
buoyant 

‘At some places the cribs had to be broken up to g0 
‘over fall, and a¢ such places the oak had to be hauled 
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around by the portage, elie ie would be driven down 
under the falls and stay there. 

"The Chaudiste was one of the places where the oak 
hhad to be hauled overland 

(One of the engineering works undertaken simul- 
taneously with the building of the Union Bridge and 
the canal, was the construction of a timber slide on 
the south side of the river to exery the eribs fom the 
top of the falls to the foot without the damage and 
danger involved duciag the twenty years that river 
dsivers had boon bringing timber down the Orcawa 
John MacTaggert wa intrigued with the timber ade 
fod writes: 

“The sene of pasing rafts down che Big Kettle is 
‘one of the most beautiful we can Took at, The lumber- 
‘men cautiously proceed from off Rafting Bay above the 
Falls, with the raft, to which 2 boa is attached. When 
they have pushed suifciently out, and come between a 
small land and the Great Cauldron, where the soetion| 
begins, they hurry into che boat nd make for he island, 
leaving the raft to its fate. Away it comes, and when 
descending into the Big Ketele it generally makes 2 
somersaule in magnificent seyle and spreads amid the 


foam, every log swimming by itself. Sometimes tie 
raftsmen will venture too far and in the huery to get 








into the boat are caught in the descending ripple 
nothing for them to do but to fy ino the rock which 
stands ac the head of the Falls; and when there it i a 
business of great dificuley to bring them off to che 
‘mainland. Three men had almos ded af hunger before 
this could be effected: at length the log thrown drifted 
to the rock, to which a rope was fastened; chey got 
‘upon it, stride legs, having bound themselves by the 
ope, and so were dragged through the waterfall on the 
brink of the Kettle, to the shots, by their anxious 
friends 

The owners marked every 





” and the govern- 
‘ment tax on the timber was collected at the Chaudier, 
since everything had to come this way. In return the 
government had to maintain portages and eventually 
to build and maintain the timber slides. 

rom 1807 until 1827 the portages north and south 
of the Chaucliere were busy and picturesque places. Not 
even the building of the canal perturbed the river men 
for they were curiously indiferene to the engineering 
work that was in progres. ‘They went on with their 
ver-drving, content with the plentiful excitement 
that eis own oceupation provided them, 

(On a long seretch of sil water, the river drivers 
bound as many a fifty erbe into a raft, using young 
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birch sapling 





s, tough and supple, to ether them 1o- 
gether, The safe might have to be broken up and 
bound together again « dozen times becween Lake 
‘Temiscaming and the coves of Qusbee. On board the 
safe chey buile bark cabins and on beds of sand they 

they 
‘erected sails and made use of the wind. The average 


bile fies and did their cooking. Sometimes 





tip to Quebee was seven hundred miles. From Allums 
ils. Before the build- 
ing of timber slides it sometimes required ewo seasons 





© Islnd wat eight hundeed 








to get the wood to tidewater, but with good slides, roads 
and dams to conteol the wate levels the trip was fre- 
‘quently reduced to six weeks. The first of the slides 
wat buile beneath one of the spans of the Union Bridge 
rear the south shore. Three years later Weight bule 


‘one of his own on the north shore. They were con- 


trolled by dans. "They may sil be seen and Oteawa hat 
hnad many a day's excitement over the running of the 


slide Te was often part of che program for dis 


tinguished vistors. One ex went down in the som- 
ser of 1860 with the hoyith Prince of Wales aboard 
and the royal standard fying overhead. 





“The river driver’ life was one of perpetual chance 
and frequently, when a raft arrived at Quebec, it 
brought std news of the los of some reckles 
Tumberjack 
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‘When jams occurred and held up the progress of 
the drive, hundreds of men congregated along the 
portages and trouble war likely to develop. The most 
dramatic moment of the siverman’s life was the break- 
ing of jam. 

When 
‘one would wedge islf in behind some rock in such a 
‘way thac logs behind i were caught and held stationary, 
‘More logs wold plunge down behind the barrieade and 
the force of the white water would prevent them from 
moving off. Hour by hour the timber would pile up 
‘until ic cowered thirey or forty fet in the air, Some- 
times the stream would be choked and the water back 
‘up behind ic and food the shores. The thing to be done 
‘was to break the jam and to do that wat the most 
spectacular feat in the life of shantyman, 

‘An expert knew where to look for the key log but 
when he st out to eut it away he was offering hit life 





he logs went over a falls or eapid, sometimes 


4 sacrifice to chance. Bare footed, with his red flannel 
shire stripped off and an axe in his brawny hands, he 
set off over the fantastic ple to locate the log chat had 
caused all che trouble. High above him cowered the 
palisade that might at any momsne erash and gcind him 
to piece. A long rope, fase about his wait, was held by 
the men oa shore. Gauging the strength ofthe log, the 
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force of the stream and the distance from shore he set 
his axe to work, When it had bitten pare way though 
the key log he lung che axe from him and leaped nimbly 
back from log eo log towards safety. With an awful 
avinding, muttering roar che jam broke and river and 
Togs rushed down stream to freedom. But if he had 
misjudged any one of the elements involved, the im 
berjackr on shore hauled on the rope and brought hie 
gallant, mangled body back and laid it in 2 lonely grave 
beside the portage 

‘The jam was the supreme test of a riverman. The 
hero of such an exploit was a marked man from Que- 
bee to the headwaters of che Ottawa, Sometimes his 
prises were sung in river ballads in the long dark nights 
in the lumber camps 

“They had 2 rude sense of humor, these hard-fisted 
swoodimen and there was 4 trck they played on green 
hhoms which taught them two beware of ‘unnatural 
‘gallantry in the wilderness, When they discovered a 
new erew on the river, waiting at che head of a wate: 
fall ro pase down ther timbers, they always graciously 
allowed chem precedence. ‘The greenhorns, unsuspicious, 
accepted the precedence and shot ther bers over into 
the foam, Laughing to themselves, the old timers 
watched the timbers filling up the ereviees and locking 
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themelves into nooks and erannies among the rocks. 
‘Then they followed with theie own timber when a good 
channel had boon created for them to pass straight 
through into sillwater below. "The greenhorne had the 
trouble of picking and prying thee logs out of che 
eddies and shoals while the others specded on towards 
Quebec. 

(Once the Rideau canal was finshed ewo thousand 
Iti laborers were released from work, Many of them 
seteled down to farm along the route of the cana, but 
most of them went into the woods and became shanty- 
men. They were an uncul 
tween them and the Prench-Canadians wat a deep- 
rooted and bitter antipathy which sell crops up 
‘occasionally to-day. Open feuds were bound to develop 
and Bytown was the headquarters for the campaign. 

Roughly, between the yeacs of 1837 and 1845 was 
the period of the Shiner War. The Irish, paticulaely 
shilfl with the handling of oak in the mils wer called 
"chenours” by the French. "This became corrupted into 
“shiners” and 0 Shiners the Trish came to be called by 
themselves and everybody ele. 

"The Shiners decided to oust the French-Canadians 
fom the timber camps altogether and they set out «9 





qwarrliome lot and be 


make life so uncomfortable for them wherever they 
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came in contact with the Irish that the sons of Erin 
would eventually have 2 monopoly in the timber trade. 
They had a playful way of entering « 
Frenchman and moving all his furniture away, or of 








ome of 


breaking up a funeral, of undessing children on the 
street and sending them home naked. Naturally there 
‘were retaiations, and Bytown wae created 0 as eiotous a 
decade as any frontier town could bosst. Legend says 
many a Shiner and many 2 Shines’s rival ended hie days 
inthe Big Keele 





Chapter XIV. 


THE GREY SISTERS 


IN Sussex street, opposite Nepean Point, and 
close neighbor 0 the Azchiver and the Royal 

Mine, isa vast grey stone mast of buildings chat house 
the activities of the Grey Nuns. The building facing 
fon Susex street is the mother house for the Ottawa die 
trict, Tehasa quaiae monastic sir, with ie gabled win- 
dows and grest sundial on the wall, that makes ie sen 
‘much older than i solder than the history of Ottawa, 
Interwoven withthe story of the city i this convent 
which has dispensed s0 much of devoted service to the 
poor and needy for nearly nine decades but traditions 
fon which thac service was founded goes back much 
farther. "The founder of the order of Grey Nuns wat 
Marie Marguerite Duos de a Jammeris. She was the 
sreatgranddavghter of the doughty Pierre Boucher 
who governed Three Rivers and weote a book on New 
France before he retired 0 the scigneury of Boucher 
ville co bring up a big family of good Canadians. Her 
mother was Mario Renée de Varennes, a sister of La 
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Verendeye, the celebrated explorer, the fixe co build 
he site of Winnipeg, and 
‘who explored the pracies Her father was 2 nobleman 
from neae St. Malo in Brittany, so Marie Marguerite 
singled good bourgeois and colonial blood with che 


trading post as far wert 38 





blood of the ancient aristocracy and the rele was veey 
00d. 

Marie Marguerite was most unhappily marred, and 
se owenty-nine she was lefe 2 widow with a great many 
‘debe to pay and ewa children co support. She paid 
the debts and raised her sons to be priests and then 
turned her energies to works of charity ia Moncreal. Te 
is sid chat one day in winter, a she war walking on the 
outskirts of the town, she discovered the body of an 
infant which had been killed and chrown into a ditch 
“The lice body was frozen into the ie. ‘The horror of 
the incidene made her resolve to devote herself to the 
cate of the unfortunates. The story slong and drama- 
tie, bue Madame d'Youvills, a she then was, succeeded 
in founding an order of unclistered nuns. Her struggle 
agains indifference and even agains dliberateattempes 
to wreck her plans, is one of the romances of the 
cighteenth century. The few young women she 
there around her before the onder was officially 
fetablished wore sober grey habits, Many sneered at 
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those sisters of charity and called them “les Soeurs 
Gris." grse having in French a double meaning grey, 
and drunken. When the church finally sanctioned the 
‘work, she adopted the grey habits a the habit of the 
corder and proudly bore the name bestowed in malice. 
"The Grey Nuns they are to thie day, when they have 
scores of great institutions allover the Dominion. ‘They 
took in the sick, the erippled, the fallen women and 
bandoned children, che iasne and all the driftwood 
of Fronch colonial life. The stere did needlework, sald 
vegetables and tobacco and began all sorts of curious 
enterprises such as a brick yard, and the first ferry to 
Longueuil. Whenever their were calle for help feom 
the ever lengthening frontier, the Grey Nuns went 
‘where no others could go, for being unclitered, thie 
order did not demand the same conventual sechsion 
that other orders must have. In 1844 a litle band went 
tw the Red River and presed on, in after years, to the 
far places of the north, Mackenzie River, Lake Atha 
baska, Great Slave Lake and all the farther frontier 
ppoincs where there was ned of thee endless services, 
In 1845 they sent out a brave litle band of nuns 
to Bytown and although it was aot far away from 
Montreal, i¢ was in very truth a great adventure 
Bytown was a place with a mort disputable name, 
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Rioting and bloodshed and hard-lving were the com- 
‘mon lot. ‘The sstery folded thee hands serenely beneath 
thee wide sleeves and agreed demurely to g0 and live 
among the quarrolome French and Irish, 

‘The story of their journey from Montreal is not 
the lest romantic in their records, They set ou in 
sighs from Montiel and drove up the old road ¢o 
Carillon and Grenville, and thence on the ice of the 
river, the route thar Weight and hit people had come 
s0 long before. For one pleasant night chey were the 
guests of Louis Jou Papineau in his great signeury 
of La Petive Nation. Nexe day they drove on, a long, 
haedy dive towards theie destination. They mute have 
boca cold and weary when they rounded the mouth of 
the Gatinema and neared Bytowa but all hae was in- 
stantly forgotten at the evidence of the welcome that 
‘was waiting for them. Theie eyes mutt have grown 
bright with tears of graticude and excitement for dath- 
ing down the river was a procesion of sleghs, tobog- 
sans, wagoas, drawn by every variety of horse, from 
high stepping thoroughbreds to plodding old nags. 
‘There were no fewer than cighy vehicles to form a 
guard of honor and to exort them back ro Bytown, 

‘Two litle houses set side by sde were their hesd= 
quarters for that winter. Their leader was Elizabeth 
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Bruyere, a gis! of twenty-seven years of age and there 
were four others. Their first and chief tatk was to 
cstablsh a hospital. After that came schools, orphan- 
ages and refuges 

No sooner were they safely setled and their litte 
hospital in working order than they found themselves 
thrust into che macstom of that terrible year, the 
typhus epidemic of 1847 

From the year it was opened the Rideau canal was 
the chief highway by which the increasing tide of emi- 
grants flowed from Eucope into Upper Canada and the 
‘American west. Countless thousands of unhappy 
victims of conditions in Europe turned their hopeles 
faces towards the big, empty land of Canada for succor. 
War, depreson, trade revolution, famine, plague, all 
augmented the social upheaval of Europe in the early 
nineteenth century. Up to 1847 immigration into 
(Canada had been fairly orderly but the teror of that 
year ehrew all ystems to the winds, 

‘A writer inthe Canadian Historical Review, Frances 
‘Moorhouse, says that “theres something grimly humor- 
fous in the contrat between the conscious nationalism 
of the migeation planned by government officals and 
philantheophists and the headlong movements which 
actually took place. Emigrants were not ata rule men 
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‘who could afford politcal preference; they wanted land 
and to live wherever work and a living could be found. 
Bytown had sulfered grimly in 1852 fcom the frst 
cholera epidemic and ie never outgrew its teror of the 
immigrant ships. ‘The rebellion of °37 for 4 while 
checked the food bet in the forties the tide flowed 
again. Canada welcomed them and gave them prac- 
tical help. Hier immigeation schemes were the most 





sane and helpful in history up to that day. In 1842, 
forty-four thousand immigrants came into the coun- 
try. But in 1847, after the failure of the Irish potato 
crops, ninety thousand swarmed into the colonies, 

Now, normal years of immigration were bad enough. 
Helples and destitute people walked the streets of the 
cities and trailed forlonly from town to town, Bot 
that yea lite ships left from every port in the British 
Isles and the starving, penniles people simply strmpeded, 
‘Theretofore most of the immigeanes had travelled in 
timber ships that soughe eargoes for the eastward trip. 
Now, with the repeal of the corn laws, the grain ships 
‘were in search of passengers, too. One pound of starchy 
food a day, isued twice a week, was all they were com- 
pelled to provide the pasenger. 

‘On the cighth of May, 1847, the frst plague- 
infeed ship dropped anchor in Quebec harbor. Within 
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the weeks, eighty-four ships had clogged the mach- 
inery of immigration and transportation in chat port 
‘The government had provided extra money, extra men 
snd tents for ten thousand at Grose lle, the quaran- 
tine station, but nothing they could do could prevent 
the inevitable. The stench, the clamor, the misery, 
created a new Inferno, The migration inchaded che 
sseeepings of the Trish countryside and English indus 
trial cives—idiots, the old and decrepit, the under- 
nourished and che inespable, swarmed up the St. Law 
rence and to Ortawa. Canada protested. She was not 
tobe a dumping ground for public charges {com the old 
land. Her fair and wholesome land was not 1 be 
Sefled by cither the mentally or morally unfit. But 
protest as she would, the misery of the neweomers had 
to be contended with 

In Bytown the tireless mans grappled with the prob- 
Jem sick and dying and destitute... 

‘Yet within a generation thousands upon thousands 
‘of these people, thrown up like deifewood upon Upper 
Canada were living happy, prosperous, wholesome lives 
fon their own land. Many of them settled around 
Bytown and became good farmer. The ring of the 
standard of living, the levelling of masses upward, wae 
part of the miracle of the new land. 
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Torday the Grey Nuns have a great General Hos 
pital, homes for the poor and the aged, orphanages, 
boarding school, academies and scores of parochial 
schools in and about Ottawa, The mother howe was 
begun in 1849 and has 2 quaine old French air 

‘As we se them walking demurely about Ottawa to- 
day in their eighteenth century habits, their modest 
white headdeeses covered with black coifs and veils, 
their wide grey serge skies almost sweeping the ground, 

rgstic, black-shod feet tripping the modern 
stecets of the capital, thee silver erucifixes on their 


thei 





breasts, they are dramatic as well ¢ romantic figues. 
‘They are not only devoted nuns, but they ate great 
and enterprising women 














Chapter XV. 


THE SPIRES OF OTTAWA 


‘HE first man to build eabin on the actual site 
of Ottawa wat an Englishman, John Burrows 
Honey. He hailed from Plymouth and he left England 
‘because he held both religious and politieal views that 
were abhorrent to a great many people of his time, He 
was both Methodist and Whig, and both were terms of 
reproach inthe fist decades of the nineteenth centr. 
In his time the Whigs openly admired the leaders of the 
French Revolution and commended many of the aims 
and objects of European radicals, in spite of the face 
‘that quite the worst thing 2 Tory could calla political 
enemy was “republican.” But to be a Methodise as well 
1252 Whig was ro make John Burrows Honey thoroughly 
tundescable in the eyes of the dichard of his generation, 
and after a great deal of controversy and contlict, the 
‘young man sought peace and freedom, at so many had 
ddone before hie, in the viegin lands of the new world 
Sometime about 1819 he buile his lonely lee log 
cabin on the heights above the Chaudiere in che viinity 
ut 























of Lyon and Wellington streets of to-day. There in the 
leaing he grew his flowers and his vegeables and 
fosered the faith in which he had been raise 

In the summer of 1826 he sold his land to Nicholas 
Sparks. If he had kept it a few months longer, John 
Burrows Honey might have become a wealthy man, but 
ic was Sparks! good fortune to be the owner of ewo 
Ihundeed of zeres of land on the site of the new town 
that By founded that very autumn, 

Meantime, John Burrows had dropped Honey fom, 
his name in order to esape completely from the old 
aswocations of Plymouth and i¢ was as John Burrows 
that he applied to Colonel By for employment on hie 
‘aff. He was a tetined and competent man and By 
vas glad to avail himself of hie services. For more than 
‘owenty years fom then nil his death in 1848 John 
Burrows remained on the staff of the Royal Enginces 

Apparently among. the troops of the Royal Engi 
neers there were many of the reformed religion and 
suddenly, from being 4 slitary stele in the middle af 
4 virgin forest, John Burrows found himself the leader 
fof the Methodise movement in Bytown, A 
Sergeant Coombs was a lay preacher and Burrows, at 





his own expense, put up a Kittle wooden chapel where 
Methorlst services could be held, a early a8 1827. When 
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the chapel was burned the Methodists used, for a while 
a litte schoolhouse where Mis Napps held eway during 
the week days over the frst school children of Bytown. 
At other times Burrows opened his own home to the 
Methodists 26a place of serves, until they were able to 
build themselves a substantial church, The Methodist 
was the fit church in Bytown, 

‘When John Burrows died he was busied actos the 
river in Hull, Thiety-four years later his bones were 
brought back across the Oxawa and buried in Beech 
wood cemetery in 18 
beyond the southeast comer of the new mausoleum, but 
no stone marks his resting place. First citizen of 
(Ottawa, Father of the Methodist church on the south 
shore, he deserves 2 memorial to his stout faith and his 
pioneering courage. Those who look back to that 





Hie rests in alee pos, just 


Tiale home on the rocks above the Chaudiere for the 
incerese that frst things exeate about themselves, will 
pay a secret tribute to John Burrows, Whig and 
Methoute. 

Burrows family row with the forsanes of Ottawa 
and were closely aociated with che politieal and social 
life of the ninetezath century. Some years since a 
srandson became Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, 

‘The Presbyterians followed closely on the heels of 
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the Methodists and they too, wok shelter in Miss Napps! 
Tale school until ehey built a litle church in the year 
1928, 

While Anglicans and Catholics held services from 
time to time in Bytown, nether of the churches built 
homes for themclves there until the year the canal wae 
completed 

Father Heron was the priest who said the frst mass 
in Bytown, in 1827 and in 1832 the first Roman 
Catholic chapel was built on the site of the present 
basis. 

Within a decade of the founding of that modest 
ltee chapel the Roman Catholics began the building of 
the grey stone church that, after ninety years, at 
developed into che great basilica whore twin silver 
spires, slender and lofty, are land marks of Ottawa. OF 
recent years the interior of the church hs been very 
richly decorated. The nave is very lofty and the 
chancel walls are completely covered with carved 


niches and fguret of the stint. Much of the wood 
carving in the church was done in Ottawa by native 
cxafesmen, 

‘When Nichols Sparks st aside a piece of land for 
tan Anglican church on the top of the limestone lif 
that overlooked Richmond Landing and the Le Breton 




















Flats, the trees had to be cleared away to make space 
foe the lite church that was co accommodate the new 
congregation. In 1932 chat church, as Christ Church 
Cathedral, is celebrating its centenary. The stone 
chuech thatthe congregation erected to replace the frst 
liele building, i a fine piece of Gothic architecture 

"The interior is dignified, with is ley nave divided 
from the side aisles by rows of clustered columas, their 
capitals carved in fruits and flowers, ‘The walls bear 
‘memorials to many a pioneer and many of the’ furnish 
ings of the church are placed there to recall men and 
‘women who played valiant parts in the history of 
Oreawa 

“The great window over the altar is a memorial to 
[Nichola Sparks, who died in 1862, to Sacah his wife, 
and their on and davghter, Mary Wright and Nicholas, 
Ir 

(One of the mort interesting churches in Oueawa is 
uaine lice St: Bartholomew's on MacKay street, just 
‘outside che grounds of Rideau Hall, Te is lke alice 
country parish church in England, with seats for only 
two hundred and fifty people but it isthe church at- 
tended by the Governor-General and his staff. The tele 
son of Lord and Lady Besborouh, the fist child to be 
bora to Rideau Hall in many year, was christened here 
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Its memorials recall the line of viceregal worshippers 
thae have occupied the Rideau Hall pews, There it 2 
‘window erected by the Duke of Connaught ia memory | 
of the members of hi staff who fell inthe Great War, 
including Le-Col. F. D. Farguhae, commander of the 
cclebrated Canadian regiment, The Princess Patrica’ 
Canadian L 

davghter of the Duke, who worked the regimental 








be Infantry. Te was named forthe lovely 


colors with her own hands and lent a touch of old 

fashioned romance to the raising of the crack troops 

who were the fist Canadians in action in Prance 
"There are dozens of brass and bronze plates in the 

church commemorating. mea 

served in various eapaciies in the wats in which Canada 


has boen involved. 


11 women who have 




















Chapter XV 
Tr 
NCE the building of the canal was completed, 
isle Bytown wa left to its own devices. Trans 
portation wat established beeween Montreal and Kings 
ton, and Bytows was just "a hole in the woods" on the 


CAPITAL 





way. Te depended on local enterprise whether Bytown 





was to ink into the level of « backwoods village or 
whether ie would grow into a lusty litle town, 
“The firs important figure in industrial Bytown was 





the partner of Redpath of Montreal, in con- 
tracting fiem employed on the canal. MacKay was a 
master mason who “scorns to slim any work” 





one of 





the Royal Engineers recorded with satisfaction. MacKay 
liked the country he was helping to open up and he 
secured for himielf thousand acres of land just eat 
of che Rides River, which he planned co settle and 
develop. 

is frst encerprise was a sawmill, to which headed 
4 gris mill and chen a distillery. By this time there 
‘were streets lid out and the itl settlement was named 
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New Edinburgh. In the course of a few years he built 
woollen mills and manufactured cloth and blankets 
A the Exposition of All Nations in London in 1850 
blankets from MacKay’ mills took a gold medal 

Meantime, in 1857, MacKay buile hinelf a beaui- 
ful bome in the midst of his setdement and named it 
Rideau Hall. The setlers and mill hands called i¢ che 
Castle and MacKay was regarded at a veritable lord of 
the manor. 

[New Edinburgh prospered with allthis actviey and 
at length in 1866 ie was incorporated at 2 village. Two 
years afterwards Rideau Hall and some ninety eres 
of land pased into the hands of the Canadian govern- 
ment to be wed as Government House and the oficial 
residence of the governor-general. So, actually, the 
viceregal home and court in the young Dominion was 
in MacKay's village of New Edinburgh. In 1478 
Rideau Hall became a royal residence when Princes 
Louise, the daughter of Queea Victoria eame to Ottawa 
4s the wife of the Marquis of Lome, newly appointed 
sovernor-general. Throe decades later it was occupied 
by a brother of the Princes Louie, the Duke of Con 
naught. Te was not until ewenty yours after Rideau 





Hill became government house that New Edinburgh 
was incorporated as Rideau Ward of the City of 
Oreawa 
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Another famous residence was Earnscif, buile by 
MacKay’s son-in-law, MacKinnon, who was asvociated 
‘with him in his enterprises. Earnsclife became che 
sesidence of Sir John A. Macdonald and ie was from 
the old house that lady Macdonald took her title, 
when, after the death of Sir Joha, Queen Victoria 
created his widow Baroness Macdonald of Earascife, 

Tn the 1840's the land held in reserve since By's day, 
for posible fortifications to protect the canal, wat 
restored to its orignal owner, Nicholas Sparks. e wat 
an important event, for Sparks extended Sparks stezt 
from Bank street to the canal and added a series of 
strosts tothe southward, so that now, for the frst time 
Upper Towa and Lower Town were welded into one. 

But in spite of all these things, che prospects for 
Bycown were not neaely as brighe at ies citizens would 
have liked them to be. Bytown talked of the Ottawa 
Ship Canal to Georgian Bay and grimly argued for this 
new development that would extend che northwestern 
frontiers of trade so that Bytown would enjoy an 
enhanced importance asa half way port. 

But events were moving steadily on. Established 
trades wore failing and making place for new ones. 
(Once the while oil fcherie had failed in the face of 
the new fangled gas lighting schemes, and now timber 











Ships were giving place to see ships, and he timber 
trade was threatened, just as canals were giving way 
before the invading railways. Machinery, steam and 
education were all ¢ work together and consequently 
the nineteenth century was in a state of eurmoil The 
slim litle princes who had come to the throne of Fng- 
land so sooa after che Rideau canal was finished, had her 
hhands on the reins of a new and very restive age 

By far the more crucial decade in the town's hitcory 
was the 1850's It war in that decade chat the frst 
sills were built atthe Chaudiete, The “Asitcou” che 
Great Kettle of the Algonguins, was set to simmering 





for the employment of white men. Mills meant work 
for many, and new homes to be provided for, and in 
general a great impetus to development and expansion 
in the litle town, 
The decade ushered in a picturesque generation of 
sen. Bronson and Weston were among the fret to 
bis big mills Levi Young was another. In 1854 





Ezra Butler Eddy of Vermont rented a small stone 

building from Alonzo Wright and began to make 

matches, clothes pins and wash boards. Later on be 

bought an island on the Hall sdeof the Falls and went 

from one enterprise to another until to-day the Edy 

rls in piecureque groups along che north shore, com- 
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prise forty factories and workshops, manvfaccuring 
every conceivable sort of wood and paper products 
Shorey after Eddy set up for himself, along came 3 
tall young man named John R. Booth. He was born at 
‘Waterloo, Quebec, and at twenty-five was working in 
mill at Hulls eaepenter at nine dallas a week. He, 
alk, ented a litle mill in partnership with lad named 
Robert Dolla and began to manufacture spit shingles 
His mill burned down and he moved to the Oxtawa side 
of the civer, got a coneract for supplying lumber for 
the new pacliament buildings and in the cowrse of tine 
was employing two thousand hands in his Ottawa fac 





tors and four thoveand men in his timber limits: 
limits as large at some of the petty kingdom of Europe 
John R, Booth easned hie cele of King of the Otexwa. 
He bila railway with his own money from Octawa to 
Perry Sound, five hundred miles through a wilderness 
of rock and water and bush, and then had to buy a let 
of ships to feed it with freight. John R. Booth did in 
1925 at the age of ninety-five, sila simple, diet and 
powerful man, about whom 2 vast store of legend has 
grown up. 

(One of these anscdotes which throws 2 good deal of 
Fight on the man and his times, ells how, when he drove 
‘up into one of his camps, he gave the man who tended 
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his horse a fifty cent tip. Booths son, who also had 
occasion to make the same trp frequent, always tipped 
the old man a dollar. One day the man thought he 
‘would point out the diference to John R. Booth, 
"Your son always gives mea dolls, Mr, Booth,” he 
veneured, 
“Well, that’s different, you ss," said the millionaiee, 








“that boy has a father, but I'm only an orphan.” 

Eddy was much che same type of business pioneer, 
and between them, one on the north shore and one on 
the south sho 





they built up two huge business, with 
‘amificatons that brought a much needed prosperity to 
Oreawa 

‘The Chaudiere was dammed and a big power pro- 
ject provided electrical energy that insured Ottawa 4 
place ata modern city. 

Meantime, to go back to the crucial fifties, Ottawa 
hnad grown, on the impetus of the new mill, to bea city 
fof ten thousand people. Ie was incorporated, and dis 
carded its old name of Bytown for the more dignified 
and euphonious one of Ortawa,—"a name as old as Troy 
or Rome." 


"There was one fait chance to ensure Ottawa's for= 

tunes against the ups and downs of industrial life, but 

the fist step towards is realization was to secure raile 
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‘way communication with the rest of the country. In 





ime Ottawa was cut off from communication 
wih the outside except by stage couch to Prescot, fifty 
miles away, through which the trunk line of the railway 
ran, To lay a eilroad over that fifty miles of interven- 
ing councrysde was the immediate ambition of the 

‘The town raised « fund of fifteen thousand pounds, 
and MacKay and MacKinnon came handsomely to theie 
assistance, provided the line san through New Edin- 
burgh. Even so, there was not enough money and 
‘Oueawa had 1 borrow heavily from the government. 
"The firs train ran into Ortawa in 1854 

‘Their troubles were only beginning. The ten thow- 
sand people could not liquidate their civie debts. AC 
fone time the sheriff seized the locomotive and sold ie 
tomect a judgment on a rulway debt. Forcunatly for 
the history of Ouawa, the man who bought it rented 
ie back tothe ralway. There was not enough traffic to 
pay the running expenses Eventually the company 
went inco bankruptey and che city defaulted on its 
bonds 

Te was part of the grandiose dreams of Ortawa to be 
 metropol. Another part was the building of che 
Georgian Bay canal to connect Lake Superior with the 
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sea by way of the Oteawa. Fifty thovsand dollars was 
sctualy voted and work begun on the stretch of canal 
juse west of Oxtawa, Ottawa was determined to leave 
no stone unturned to save itself from obscurity. 

‘The canal is sill a dream, but the rslway at least, 
served its ulkimace purpose, Whether it war paid for 
‘or not, the face remained that there was a communica 
ton between the main lie of travel and Ocawa. Then 
the city promptly sct out to hag the biggest prize of all 

Four cities had been contending for capital honors. 
‘Quebec, which had always been a capital, from the days 
of the infancy of the colony until che union of the 
provinces in 1841, contended for the right to have 
parliament establited there on the grounds of priority, 
Kingston, that had hoped, fcom the foundation of che 
province of Upper Canada, to be made the eapital, ad 
vanced al ie old claims, York, Simooe’s capital toutly 
miinesined that here was che oaly logical site for the 
legislative buildings. Montreal, on the other hand 
claimed so be che metropolis and therefore the proper 
home of parliament. Parliament was reduced to the 
undignified proces of travelling from one city 1 
another while che voter quarrelled among themselves 

Now Ortaws had nothing eo live down, politically, 
as it bad not yet had a chance to make any mistakes 
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in the matter of hospitality to the elected representa- 
tives of the country. So by judiciour propaganda 
started in the proper quarters, by a discreet diplomacy 
in political afar, ie prepared the way to succzed to the 
honors forfeited by che other il-mannered cities. No- 
body took Oxeawa’s pretensions very seriously. Te was 
sil "a hole in the woods” As a matter of fact, ever 
since the union of the provinces in 1841, the postion 
‘was Ortawa wat greatly enbanced. I put her actully 
in the heute of the country, instead of on the outskies 
fof s province, ‘The river tha had hitherto been a divid- 
ing line, was now a connecting link 

‘The Canadians having found it imposible to sere 
among themselves where the capital should be, ic was 
agteed to sab 
‘Queen, Victoria was to e aed to play a personal pare 
in Canadian polities, 





ic the problem to the arbitration of the 


Te was in the last month of 1857 chat the matter 
was lad in her small and capable hands. She laid her 
finger—not without some guidanes, one may guess— 
p that indicaed the litle city of 
Ottawa, There, said she, will be the eapital of the 
United Canadas. 

"The uproar that ensued was compounded of amaze- 
iment and unbelief. Most ungallandy the Canadians 

uss 


fon che spot on the 




















received the Queen's decision when, early in che year 
1858, the news arrived 





‘The coyal referee was treated 
to litte mob petulance. Ie ook the best part of two 
years to persuade Canadians to abide by the decison to 
rake Ottawa the capital and permanent che home of 
parliament 

GGoldwin Smith pus ie grimly and cynically, writing 
from the mellow red brick Grange in Toronto, when he 
said chat Occawa wat "a sub Arctic lumber village oon 
verted by royal mandate into a political cockpit.” 

(Oeeawa, raised so unexpectedly into international 
importance, was a crude litle town, all rough edges 
Except for ies natural setting, the wild beauty of its 
rivers, the eternal ealm of the purple Laurentian, the 
nobility of its Limestone cis, it had few claims 0 
beauty or dignity. Te sereets were wide, chanks to 
Colonel By, a few ofits buildings had the simplicity of 
Timestone and che Georgian tradition. Many of the 
‘merchants had large and substantial homes. Otherwise 
it was commonplace, is gardens uncared for, it roads 
very bad, 

‘Once the way had been cleared, che town was all 
agog. The stone barracks that had stood for three 
<decades on Barracks Hill was torn down and an army 
of men put to work co erect the truly Beautifl series 
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‘of buildings which was to house the pasliament of Can- 
ada. Thanks to some happy destiny, those responsible 
forthe architecture of che buildings, in those precarious 
mid-Vietorian days, spared Canada the awful fate that 
right have been hers and gave her instead a group of 
rey stone Gothic buildings chat have bsen an honoe to 
the nation ever since. ‘The plan was a great quadrangle 
‘The principal building contained the two chambers, 
the elective house of Commons and the Senate appointed 
for life, Te stod along the brow of the elif. To east 
and west were separate blocks of administrative ofc. 
‘The fourth side was open to Wellington street, 

[As the grey walls nd towers and rurtets went up, 
buile chilly of stone found nearby, they semed to 
conform to the rocky setting, the the Gothic tips had 
an affniey with the pointed pines of the country. 

‘The work was begun Inte in 1859. In the summer 
cof 1860 Canada war on the gui vive with excitement 
lover the vist of the heir to the British throne. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, young, fair and debonair, 
ry by storm. He came and saw and con- 
squered. Wherever he has been, sons and daughters and 
grandchildren of the enthusiastic Victorians will show 
you chairs that he sat in or beds that he slept in or 
loves that Grandmamma wore when she danced with 


took the co 





im, 
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1, and 
sevall ruled partole and bought new plush sectes for 
the drawingroom, The town band polished up its bras 
instruments and practised “God Blew the Prince of 
Wales” 

‘The Prince's steamer came sling up the siver and 
a fee of a hundeed and Sfey birch bark canoes padded 
down to meet him and eoavoy him to his destination. 


‘Ottawa outfitted inlf with shiny now top 


“The Prince was young enough and natural enough t0 
be excited and pleased. "The Indians had revived what 
they could of their primeval glory. The lumbermen 
wore their checked trousers and scarlet shirts. ‘They all 
sang the brave, noxy, river songs and paddled lustily 
for his royal pleasure 

"They put up a huge timber arch of welcome, with 
nota nail init, fragrant and golden, in the center of 
the city. They tok him to the Chaudiare and sent him 
down the slide oa a crib of logs. They smiled at him 
fand fluttered lace handkerchiefs along the route 
wherever he went, they danced with him and dined 
with him and finally, they took him up to Pacliament 
Hill for the principal ceremony of hit vst. He laid 
the corner stone of the main building, very slemaly 
and ceremoniously, a handsome boy, a litle shy of all 


the staal. Fifty-seven yeas later when the main block 
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was rebuile after the fre, his brother the Duke of Coa- 


‘naught, came tothe same spat and relaid he same stone 
Te took six years to complete the buildings and in 
1866, for the fis tin 
ite in its permanent home, And curiously enough 
old 

colonial regime. The next parliament eo sit therein 





» the parliament of Canada found 





that firs seston in Otawa wat the last seston of 


1867 was the parliament of confederation, and Outswa 
found itlf the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 
"The old sivas, Quebec and Toronto, were both capitals 
agai, each in their own provinces of Quebec and Ont- 
aio, and Ottawa had become a sational city 

“The coming of confederation eo Ortawa was 3 truly 
dramatic incident. Not a drop of Blood had been shed 
in the union of far flung colonies into a new aation. 
Ballots, not bullets, had decided the iene. Te was 
magnificent dream materialized by the young colonies, 
4 piece of empire building that was to be che pattern 
for the whole commonwealth of Bri 
decades ahead, 

‘When dusk fell on the lase warm day of June, in 
1867, the sun wt forthe lst time on the old order of 
colonial rule. During the night lights ewinkled from 





rations in the 


Inundeeds of Gothie windows in the paciament build- 
ings. The Falls thundered out an anthem. It wat a 
night of public 














In the first grey dawn of the fest July day, a gun 
boomed the fist shot of the salute acros the valley 
Again. and again... One hundred and one guns 
‘greeted the young Dominion on is biethday. 

‘At the signal, golden tongues of flame leaped into 
the sky from Nepean Point and all up and down the 
river everyone knew thatthe hour had struck, People 
cheered in the sreets and the bells clamored and clanged 
the news 

Te was the gayest day in Ottawa's history. The 
troops were out in thee brilliant uniforme with bels 
White with pipe clay and brass buttons aglaam. They 
marched and manoeuveed, and strutted past bevies of 
belle in flowery poke bonnets and wide hooped skies 
There were teas and garden partis, dinners and dances 
and fantastic displays of Greworks in the evening 
During the day the fret trans-Atlantic cable mesage 
came from the Queen and the little town felt it was at 
lave one of a world company. 

FFifey years Inter when Canada should have been 
clebeating che golden jubilee of confederation, she was 


very much preoccupied with che was in France. So ie 

was in 1927 that she celebrated the diamond jubilee in- 

stead. The cable from the Queen had been a tremend- 

ously important event in 1867, In 1927, sixty thowand 
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people stood in the quadrangle, overflowed into the 
streets around and listened to the ceremonies which 
ada, 








were broadcasted not only to every corner of, 
bur to che whole stening world ar well. Tn those sixty 
years the whole world had changed, the whole tempo of 
Inuman life had speeded up. Oxtawa had aot even a 
horse car when parliament came to its home on Parlis 
ment Fill, But on chat day of commemoration, Cas 
ada’s war birds, with war honors thick wpon their 
breasts, droned overhead in the bright blue sky 





‘Canada and its eapital had grown up. 








Chapter XVI. 
(ON PARLIAMENT HILL 


TTAWA owes the greater part of its civic 

beauty to the presence of government, not alone 
to the buildings which house che various departments 
fof government, but alo to the support provided for 





parks and driveways. 

Grown property is exempt from municipal taxation, 
but the govemment agreed that each year ic would set 
aside a sum equal to chat which would otherwise have 
acerved to the city ia taxes, asa fund for the beaut 
fication of the capital. Consequently many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been spent upon the watee- 
‘ways, parks and drives, on bridges and lighting, to 
‘enhance the natural loveliness of Oreawa, 





(Ottawa ht a national appeal. Canadians are 
inning to realize that i isthe heart of the nation, that 
its che pride of British Columbians and Nova Scotian, 


‘quite as much as it ie the pride of the Oteawa Valley. 





cis the national headquarters not only for government 
‘but for many nationally organized societies and public 
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commisions that travel parallel with government in 
‘he development and education of the national con- 


sciousness. Te is the administrative center of uch 
Royal Society of Canada, the Cana 
dian Historical Association, the Canadian Geographical 





Society 
Labor Council and many mote of a similar nature 
‘As a consequence of this centralization of public 





eague of Nations Society, the Trades and 


life in Ottawa more and more travellers cura to the 
capital and each year its truly national character be- 
‘comes more and more marked. It is fortunate, then, 
that it has so many charms, quite apart from political 
or social significance and that so many are content t0 
wander through its parks and public buildings for the 
sheee delight their besuey provides: 

From whatever angle Oceawa is approached, railway 
‘or waterway, highway or skyway, the capital is domina- 
ted by the patliament buildings and more pariculacly 
by the Peace Tower. The great monastic group, on the 
highest ground inthe city, have an wnmistakably feudal 
siz. Beauty and dignity and romantic charm are the 
resule of their whole character and seting. The Gothic 
architecure in which they were conceived was wholly 
suitable, f 
towers and turrets and pointed arches of the old north- 


the very land itself seemed to demand the 





cern tradition. 
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Ie interesting to remember that this group of 
building so distinguished and so adequate for Canads’s 
furs of to-day, were conceived and executed chree- 
‘quarters of century ago. Te was an age of great 
isons, an age that dreamed of a dominion from sea 
to wa when there were oaly a handful of quarreliome 
colonies between Lake Huron and the Atlantic on 
‘which to base their vision. Te-was an age which dared 
to formulate the extremely modern political doctrine 
of national independence within 4 commonwealth of 
British nations, when che experiment had never been 
tried before. Te was an age when men dared to build 
a mailway acros a thousand miles of uninhabited wilder- 
ress in the faith that the country would some day come 
into its ow. So when Canadians could dream and dare 
ts they did in che fifties and sixties, we need not be 
ite so surprised that this quadrangle of national build- 
ings came into being under the impetus oftheir daring, 

"The central block of buildings was destroyed in a 
disastrous fire of mysterious origin in 1916, Several 
lives were lost and relies of ireplaceablehisorieal value 
were destroyed. Fortunately the beautiful octagonal 


library was saved. So now as we approach the parlia- 





iment from che great gates on Wellington street and 
feross the amphitheatre which is so fine @ setting for 














national pageantry, a flight of broad steps leads us to a 
terrace before the new main building 

"This was replaced to resemble at closely as posible 
the orignal block, Naturally there were changes, t0 
permit of expansion within, but ie was done so skilfully 
that the magnificent new building falls into line with 
the original architectural scheme in the most natural 
way. 

“There are chree entrances. The western entrance 
leads inco a great ball with ewin fights of stone sare 
mounting tothe corridor before the Commons chamber 
Hilf way up the stairway hangs ewo portrait repres 
cnting the two great political traditions in Canada, To 
the right is Sie Wilfrid Laurer, the beloved leader of the 
Liberal party and one of the greatest of Brench: 
dans. He was a slvertongued orator and a man of 
solid political and diplomatic reputation. Facing him 
is Sir John A. Macdonald in his costume at a privy 


Cana- 





councillor. Sie John war to the Conservative party 
what Sir Wilfrid war to che Liberal party, He was the 
most picturesque figue in all Canadian political history 

Sie John was the double of Disraeli, Lord Bescons- 
field, Shorey after Diseael’s death a friend of his was 
returning home in London, late ia the evening and 
chanead to meet what seemed to him an appattion of 











his old friend in his privy eouneillor’s costume, Startled 
for the moment, he cast over in his mind who ele 
among. all the privy councillors could possibly so 
amazingly reemble che dead leader. Then he reme 
bered the Canadian Premier had jast been appointed to 
‘hi high honor and he went on his way relieved to fel 
that Disraeli was not haunting London, 

"There are several other portstits and memorials 
above the stair One memorial recalls Lt.-Col. George 
Harold Baker, a member of parliament, killed at 
Sanctuary Wood. Another is to M. Bowman Brown, 
the member for Yarmouth, killed in che fre of 1916. 

“The iron grill work over the doors and windows and 
inthe fireplace furnicut is well worth particulaeatten- 
ton. Te efrom the studios of a Canadian iron worker, 
Paul Beau, who has done very fine things in this medium, 














"The Commons itself i a digniied room, with stone 
walls and high arched windows. It has a beautifully 
decorated exiling and blends with the green carpeting 
and upholseering. The Commons is known atthe Green 
(Chamber in contradisinction to the Senate which is 
called in common parlance, the Red Chamber. “This is 


« burineselike room, the earvinge and ornamentation, 


the exiling and deep gilded cornice, not quite so elabor- 
ate asin the Red Chamber, Above the Speaker's chair 
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are the vitor? galleries, behind five Gothic arches 
lee the public may listen to the debates of parliament. 
The desks of che members ae arranged on each side, and 
the parties, of course, divide themselves according t0 
thei political affiliations. Beeween the two banks of 
desks the table where the mace lis during seson, In 





Canada the mace has all che traditional circumstance 
and dignity of the mace in the British Commons, and 
the entey of the Speaker and his symbol of office is 
always accorded the most respeceful attention. 

(Only one woman has ever satin the Canadian Com- 
mons, although here has been equal franchise and 
plenty of opportunities since the war. Several have 
stood for election, but Miss Agnes MacPhail isthe only 
‘oe who has not only succeeded in securing a set in the 
Howse, but in keeping it ever since. She is quite are 

emly inher place among her 
political friends and foe, and can be counted upon 0 
take her fll share of responsbilty in debate and action, 
She has faced ridicule courageously and has developed 
consistently, which is more than can be std ofall who 





smarkable woman who sts § 


take thei places in the Green Chamber. She i an 
advocate of international peace and social reform and 
preaches hee gospel with a will 

Along cach sde of the Commons are the member’ 
lobbies 








From the Commons to the Senate a long, barrel- 
vaulted corsdor 
ing the ewin courts in the 





ds the way, with windows overlook 





terior, since the building is 
in the form of a double quadrangle 

‘The Senate occupies the eastern end of the building 
and haan entrance corresponding to the Common? 
entrance, Since the Canadian Senate corseiponds to 
the British House of Lords, something of the tradition 
of the British upper howe clings about this place. The 
hall is devoced to royal portaies ‘The best of them is 
probably the original portrait of John Parcridge done 
when Queen Victoria was + your 
hee as gil queen, coroneted and bsjewelle and in a 
white satin gown, but the heavy royal crown is set 
aside on a table nearby and instead of a sceptre she 


‘woman, He shows 





carries ig her hand a red and a white row, "There is a 
miniature of her adored Albert on hee wrist. There are 
also interesting copies af George the Third and Quoen 
‘Charlotte from the originals of Reynolds, 

"The Senate Chamber isa sumptuous soon in etim: 
son. ‘The richly carved Speaker's chair, under its 
embroidered canopy, was gift from the English parla 
ment, The Crown that surmounts ie was carved from 
ak taken from the vaule of Westminster Hall and 
dates back to the time of King Rufus. On the stone 





walls 





is 
ai 











wall are eight murals depicting scenes of Canadians 
serving in the Grest War, They should be constant 
reminders of the sarilices of youth to the mistakes of 


age, unles fasiliariey dlls the sensitivity of those who 





sit benesth them, 

Senators are elected for life by the party in power. 
Many of them are men distinguished by long arent 
‘of servic tothe mation. One wotnin ss in the Cham. 
ber in the same lon 





Jy stare chat surrounds Agnes 
MacPhail. Cairine Wilton of Ottawa has broken trail 
for Canadian women into chis sedate Red Chamber 

Until some of the provinces extablihed their own, 
divorce courts of recent youth this was Canada's only 
divorce court. All the matrimonial dificutes of Cana- 
dans had co be brought up on the red carpee for the 
consideration of dozens of senators of every shade of 
religious and judicious thought. Several of the prov 
inces still depend upon sesatorsl wisdom for the un 
ravelling of such domestic dificult, 

‘One of the most dramatic episodes enacted in this 
‘Chamber was the presentation of the monster petition 
from the people of Canada to the League of Nations 
for world peace. The League of Nations Society set 
out to secure one petitioner for every Canadian who 
had served in the world war. That meant five hundred 
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thousand sames. At the end of the months of effort 
the objective was reached and pased, When the 
‘enormous books containing the petition was brought t0 
the Senate under the escor of troops and military police, 


it wat accepted by the Canadian Premier in an oficial 
‘ceremony that filed the Senate with the official and 
diplomatic world of Orawa. ‘There was a romance 
laid beeween those giant covers for some ofthe petition 
foums had the name of every man and woman in a 
parish, or every member of a household from a titled 
head to every last maid and gardener. Some of them 
were signed at great corporation meetings and con- 
tsined names of the most eulabeated business men in 
the country. On one was every mame but two of the 


whive population of Yukon 





‘When it reached Geneva ie was found that Canada 
had sent the greatest per capita appeal for peace of any’ 
nation in the world 

In the Senate the official opening of Pasliament 
takes place. Ie is a byilisne vicergal_ ceremony 
‘modeled on the opening of the British parliament by 
the King and Queen. The Governor-General and his 
lady drive to che Palisment Buildings in state with a 











loplay of military pomp and circumstance, Members 
‘of che government and cheir ladies and the diplomat 
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ciecle ae in attendance. The fash of jewels and orders, 
the sheen of brilliant costumes and the color of mili 
tary uniforme make che ceremony” perhaps the most 
colorful nd formal ofall public functions in America, 
(On each side of the Senate are piceue galleries con 
taining a succession of speakers from che Hon, William 
Smith, the frst speaker of the legislative council of 
Upper Canada of 1791, to the last Speaker to lave the 
chair, There you will ind Beverley Robinson, Speaker 
rom 1830 t0 1839, the period of the Family Compact’s 
‘widest powers and injustices. He was one of the chiaf 
characters of the group which sed its akmose auto 
cratic powers in Upper Canada until the Rebellion of 
°37 led to politcal and social reforms, Ie was a phase 
of the same struggle thar was going on in Europe, for 
the old poliey of power and privilege became entrenched 
jn Canada in the making of the colony and Speaker 
Robinson was a Tory of the old school, “There i ao 
‘William Dummer Powell, nother of the Family Com- 





pany clique, who served before Robinson, 

‘A piceuresque Speaker was Sir Allan MacNab, the 
Jase exponent of the Family Compact. He was born in 
[Nisgara, a son of an officer of Simooe’s old regiment, 
the Queen's Rangers. He fought in the War of 1812 
153 boy in bis teens and for his service in the Rebellion 














of 37 he wat knighted, 
smade 2 baronet. He was one of the picturesque chae- 
acters of Upper Canada and lived in feudal sate at his 
“castle” at Hamilton. 

‘Among the modem Speakers is Raool Dandurand, 
‘one of the most polished and divingwished of Canadian 
statesmen and Canada's representative atthe Lesgue of 


Later on in his carer he was 


Nations where he wae able to lend his wisdom and ex 
perience in the original league of mations, che British 
‘Commonwealth of Nations, a well asthe advantage of 
tn interacial mind and a bilingual tongue. As 
familiar with American afsiry as with Beitsh afar, 
with the French mind at with the English mind, he was 
1 man of rare gifts to lend to the League 





‘The finest portrait, from the point of view of the 
artist, isthe only one in the collection painted by a 
woman. Te is a study of Hos. Archur C. Handy, 
Speaker for a few moaths during 1930 and is by Lili 
Toreance Newton of Montreal. 





Chapter XVII. 


AT THE PEACE TOWER 


"HE main enteance to the building is through the 

bse of the Peace Tower. When the old buld- 
ing Was destroyed, work was immediately begun wpoi 
the new block which was to replace it, and work wat 
sill proceeding when peace put an end to the Grest 
War, Te wat 





happy thoughe to-make the great tower 
1 memorial to the dead and a symbol of the nation’s 
desire for peace. 

"The tower was made fittingly beautiful, one of the 
really fine towers of Ameries. Te is detached from che 
‘main building and rises three hundeed feet from the 
foundation stones to the base of the flag pole. The 
exterior has 4 richness of design and texture fom the 
combination of the stone and Gothic ornament. 

“The tower serves several purposes. In addition to 
bing an architectural climax to the parliament build 
ings ie the national shrine of the war dead, and is 
2 catillon tower and 2 clock tower. 

‘Acces! to the tower itself is chrough the main 
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entrance into the building and up a flight of stirs to 
the war shrine. What the cenotaph is to London, it 
thie shrine 9 Canadians, Sixty thousand Canadians 
‘who died on war service overseas are commemorated 
Ihere. Reverene thousands turn to the shrine every year 
bare-headed and in silence, to ponder on its beauty its 
peace and its significance. 

Great wrought iron gates guard the chamber, Over 
the arched doorway are carved in relief inthe stone the 





heads of animals that served the troops at the front. 
Suspended over the gates from the top of the arch is 2 
large reproduction of the Silver Cros given co every 


‘woman who lot son or husband or father on service. 





‘The shrine itself is richly ornamented in carved 
stone and stained glas. Inthe center is the alta stone, 
carved with the arms of Canada and surmounted with 
1 golden framework, with knesling winged figures st 
he angles, within which will be deposited the Book of 
Remembeance. The beautiful illuminated book will 
contain che names of ll who died. There are three 
igreat windows set high in the walls and under cach is 
1 reces behind Gothic arches, "The walls of these te 





‘exes ar inseribed in the stone with the story of Can- 

sda’s pact in the great war. Beginning at che eas side 

of the entrance is “The Call” Then comes a panel 
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with “The Crosing,” and so on, with the record of 
each campaign and the names of the battles in which 
Canadians played their pare. All the way sound the 
story runs to “The Homecoming.” Over every panel 
are scenes in reli depicting a variety of war incidents, 
and every angle, every capital is mbellted with mil 
tary badges and war decorations. 

‘Opposice che door is carved 2 quotation from 
Colonel MacCrae's immortal war poem, I Flanders 
Fields, for thi Canadian aoadical officer wrote one of 
the few great poems that came out of the war, at 
Poignane in ite simplicity and eragic emotions as Rupert 
Brooke's "If I should dis...” 

The exiling of the shrine is fan vaulted, inspired by 
the Henry the Seventh cha 
floor is made of stone from the battle flde where the 
Canadian army served 





in Westminster. ‘The 


‘The foundation stone of the Tower was laid in 1919 
by the Prince of Wales and some years later the founda 
tion stone of the altar wat lid by Lord Byng of Vimy 
He was then Governor-General of Canala but for part 
of the war he commanded the Canadian Corps and be 
took his tele of Baron Byng of Vimy from the hervie 





sction in which the Canadians 
at Vimy Ridge in 1917, 


inguished hemelves 


ws 








In dramatic contrast to tht room where the hush 
of sacrifice sems to imbue the very wally, in the tower 
immediately above hang the fifty-three bells of the 
‘reat peace carillon. If remembrance of the war and 
all its bitter saerifiss i hepe in silence here below, the 
message of peace is intended to be loud and instent. 

"The bells were cast at Croydon in England and are 
of such an alloy chat nether time nor climate ean affect 
thele perfect tones 

‘The are of tuning a carillon of bells was a seven- 
teenth century growth among Dutch and Flemish bel 
founders. "The art was lore in the nineteenth century 
and only recently rediscovered. The frse accurately 
tuned carillon of modeen bells was installed in che 
“Memorial Tower of the University of Toronto in 1922. 
Peshaps the Great War may be credited with being 
respontible for che revival of the caillon, since the 
twentieth century found, in the beavtiful tradition of 
the singing bells fitting memorial for the fallen 

“The Peace Carillon has for its largest bell ne weigh- 
ing 22,400 pounds. Te it one 
meter, ‘The smallest belli ten pounds and cigh inches 
in diameter. ‘The range of the carillon is four and 2 
half octaves. The total weight over sixty tons, The 
bells hang in a chamber a hundred and fifey feet above 
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deed inches in dia- 























the ground. ‘The elevator cha takes vi 
the tower stops at various levels of the bell chamber 
and the great hells can be seen through wise glass doors 

The eaeillon was dedicated on July 1, 1927, on the 
Diamond Jul 








le of Confederation, and the music 
‘was broadeasted far snd near, 

In a little room, lke a moak’ alli che consol of 
the carillon where the bells are played with levers. By 
an interesting conjunction of events, when the Cana 
dian Peace Carillon wat ready for service a Canadian 
catilloey, che fist and only Canadian to graduate from 
the Mechlin Cal 
ac the consol. Percival Price i not only che frst Cana 
dian to graduate from che school, but the fst non 
uropean, From this cele chamber he sends out into 
the air of the Oxtawa Valley the great voices of the 
bells with thee repertoire of ageles musi. 





school, was ready to take hit place 


Fr above the bells ehe lock with is four huge 
dials. eis regulated from the Dominion Observatory. 
“The hours ace struck on the largest of the carillon bells 
which bears on ie che words in French and in English, 
"Glory co God in the high 

cof good will” ‘The quarter hours are struck with the 


and peace on earth to men 





Westminster chimes 
rom the clock chamber here are four exis to the 
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ailleres behind the parapet. From them there are 
slorious views of che city and the valley. ‘To the north 
ace the blue Chelies Hill, 2 spur of the Laurentians, 
with the gap where the Gatineau comes tumbling 
through. On the north shore lies dustrial Holl, wich 
the giant enterprise founded by che pioneers, Gilmour, 
Eddy, and their kin, Astounded indeed would those 
‘ld timers be to ase how many things, of which they 





never so much as dreamed, are manufactured in those 
factories ot of wood and woodpulp. To the east are 
the copper roofs and the grey stone walls of the Chateau 
Lautee, looking lke a castle in a fairy tle. ‘There 
the ald canal, winding through the city, Nepean Point 
and the caellated Mint, the blue Oxtawa streaming by 
towards the sea. On the south lies the great amphi- 





theatre of Paciament Hill and the busines section of 






the city. Beyond it che rowers of the Vitoria Museum 
‘out ofa sea of green tees, make 
fone think of Windsor Castle. Wherever the eye falls 


and Art Galley, es 





(Oueawa, the city seems to be enveloped in green, and 





the thousands of lovely ees that line is every street are 
ot the leat ofits charms 
To the west is the foaming Chaudivre, the broad 





secclements that fringe the river, 
vs 


of Lake Chauaiere and the lite eowns and 














Descending from the tower the visitor finds himself 
‘once again in the lovely Confederation Hall from which 
radiate the corridors to various pars of che buildings 
The circular chamber is one of the most imposing bies 
of architecture on Parliament Hill. From a central 
column the vaulting springs to the groined ceiling 
‘Around rise the clustered columns of the walls In che 
angles bscwoen the arches the schly carved and decora- 
ted spaces are treated with a wealth of architectural 
beauties The whole effece is lofty and dignified as is 
fitting in hall intended to symbolize the inter-relation- 
ships of the empire, An undulating band of black 
marble in the floor symbolizes the uniting force of the 
sexs between the British nations 

‘Northward out of Confederation lie the Hall of 
ame in which i is intended some day to place bronze 
figures of celebrated men and worsen in Canadian his- 
tory. As it si it very besucfol with its columns and 
Gothic arches and old cathedeal grace. 

"The Hall of Fame leads into the exlebrated Par 
liamentary Libeary. The fire doors saved i from the 
anes in 1916 and 0 itis to-day just asi hasbeen for 
the last seventy-five years. As a library it is old 
fashioned and overcrowded and one wonders where the 
librarians find space for the three hundeed thousand or 
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‘more books that have aceumolated om ite stacks, The 
cectagonal room is lofty, nearly a hundred and fifey fet 
from the floor to the lantern which terminates the 
beautifully groined eoof. In the alcoves are three- 
storey tiers of book gallerie and all the shelves and 
spaces between the alcoves are cichly carved in white 
pine thac has grown mellow with the pasing years. The 
pine forthe interior of the library wat one of the fre 
contracts young John Booth secured when he set up 
business for himself ia Oteawa, long before he became 
known as the Lumber King, The crests of the prov 
incet are used at decorative motives in the wood 





carving. 

In the center of the room on a high pedestal is 
qusine marble figure of Queen Vietoria at a young 

“The library wat founded in 1815. Alpheus Todd 
‘was one of the early assitants in the ibrary. In 1856 
hhe was appointed Chief Librarian. There were only 
six hundeed volumes in the library by chat time and it 
wat "singularly deficient." Members of parliament had 
way of borrowing books and forgetting to retuen 
them and half the library has disappeared. Todd wae 
sent to Europe with the delightful task of spending 
Sifey thousand dollars on books. When the library was 
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assembled pasiament had moved to Ortawa and che 
ceallection was housed in the new library. That was 
the foundation of the present large and importane 
collection. 

Te is from che exeerior that the library hat ite 
east archivectural charm, Built like a twelfth cen- 
chapter house with buctresed walle and tuerets 
and ying arches, i i one of the qusintese things in 
Canads. The Dominion sighed with relief after the 
fire of 1916 to know that atleast che beautiful, wea- 
thered, polygonal library had escaped the flames. In 2 
land as young, and ina city as new a Ottawa these bite 
‘which have somehow wrapped themlves in the glamor 
and romance of age are held in greater veneration than 
they would be in other lands rich with hoary antiquities. 




















Chapter XIX. 


IN AND AROUND THE CITY 


UCH of Ottawa's charm lies out of doors. 
des river ses 





2, ie panoramas, ite great parks 
ind Boulevards, and its neighborly wilderness, all call 
people out into the air and sunshine. Sunday and holi- 
day mornings signal an exodus fom town, in winter 
for the ski trails inthe hill around and in rummer for 
hikes and drives in the valley lands. ‘Thousands of peo- 
ple quit che city in the summer for camps and summer 
homes slong the Ottawa and Rideau, or in the Gatineau 





‘Valley, for the wilderness is at Oxtawa's very doors 
‘Yet che city itself is noe a crowded rown but an 
airy place almost hidden wnder its tees and ie has more 
than a score of parks and open spaces for those who can- 
not leave 
In the very heart of the city Nepean Point and 
Parliament Hill provide delightful walks and views, 


[Nepean Paine was the part of the land set aside by Col- 

‘nel By at public property. Entrance tothe residential 

property of the oficer commanding the garrison was by 
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way of a lodge and gates where the Chateau Laurier 
stands to-day and what is now Major's Hill Parke was 
fonee the park and garden of Colonel By and his 

In che center of his park are two great stones taken 
from Sapper Bridge, one of them the time-defaced 
crest of the Royal Enginsers, They have been placed 
‘on the site of Colonel By’s house. After Colonel By 
teame Major Bolton as ofcer commanding at Bytown, 





and ie was from him the property was called Major's 
Till, The park ends at Nepean Poin, bristling with 
obsolete guns, From ie there is a superb view of the 
river and serrounding countryside, 

‘On the point is 2 memorial erected to commemorate 
(Champlain's visie to the site of Occawa. It was on 
June 4, 1615, hat Champlain landed here and climbed 
to the heights to take his bearings. He used an astrolabe, 

eon a double hinged ring 
by which ie was hung feom a branch while che observa- 


2 dhree pound bras instrom 





tions were made, The sculptor who designed the mons 
iment shows Champlain with he instrament upside 
down in his hand. 

“Two or three days after Champlain left Nepean 
Poine the asteoabe was lot om a portage in what is now 
the township of Ross, Two hundred and fifty-four 
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years later it was discovered under a roting log by a 
fourteen year old boy and identified at Champlain's 

‘The sory of Champlaia’s firs trip up the Otawa 
was one poignant with tragedy. Te goes back to the 
beginning of French settlement in Canada, Champlain 
realized that one of the firse esenils to success in 
settlement and trade was in interpreters In 1610 he 
hha inerusted to fifteen-year-old boy a dangerous and 
important mission. Young Exieane Brule had already 
heen ewo years in Quebec with the colonists and being 
fond of adventure and full of daring, he eagerly ac- 
cxpted the suggestion that he should go back into the 





ldernes with a tribe of Hurons, co laen thee tongs, 
and their customs, their tavel router and_ haunts 
Young Brole was the first whice man to travel up the 
Oxawa, and became the discoverer of Lake Ontario 
and Lake Superior. A trutted guide and interpreter to 
his chief, young Brule amply fuliled Champlain's 
hopes. 

‘Afeer Bru 








in 1611 Champlain sen another youth, 
cone Nicholas de Vignau who spent a twelve month with 
the Algonguins and returned wo Quebec in 1612, He 
found 





umplain absent in Europe, #0 he set sil to 
follow him. 
14 





‘Meantime, 
tend with in New France and his object in going to 





Champlain had many dificultes to con- 


Paris wat to secure powerful patronage and laws to 
regulate the traders. They followed him everywhere 
like wasps. When he buile a log post on the Island of 
Montreal, ewenty shipe were at his heels with motley 
crews of traders When the Hironsarived with canoes 
hung low in the water with the weight of furs, the 
traders offended the Indians by ignoring the usual cx 
‘monies and committing the sactilege of demanding 
immediate trade, "The shocked Indian wakened Char: 
plain out of his sleep one night for a midnight canfer- 
fence around the council fire. Then they retreated up 
stroam out of reach of the ship 

"Come to ous country," they urged him “and leave 
urs, bue we 
donot like these nosy traders. We lke them nota ll” 

The situation wat stious, Champlain knew the 
Indians were uneasy and suspicions. Something muse 
be done to control the activities of chess lawless, money: 
rubbing trades. So he went hone eo France, Armed 
wich reports and maps and fred with an eloquence boen 
of his own devotion, Champlain sought out Charles de 
Bourbon, Comte de Soisons, prince of the blood. He 
won his help, had him named viceroy of Canada and 
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-eceived from him in tun his commision a8 lieutenant 
general of New Francs, with viesegal powers, But 
scarcely had allthis been nicely settled to Champlain's 
satisfaction when Comes de Soisons died, And all the 
traders jeered. Champlain had to begin all over again 
This time he won another Bourbon, Henri, Prince de 
Conde, i famous ehiely at the father of the Grest 
Conde and the wife of the lovely Charlotte de Mon 

mereney. The golden lovelines of the Princess de Conde 





had fred che desires of Henry of Navarre, Canada's 
fiest sovereign, and to save her from the royal pracy, 
Conde spirited her of to Italy and kept her there till 
Henri was dead and gone. ‘They wore newly returned 
ta Paris when Champlain succeeded in having C 





‘named in Sossons’ place. 
Te was now ealy in the year 1612. ‘The court was 
sosiping of this New France, for their interest has 
bown sired over the appointment of Conde and more- 
‘over by the marrage of Champlain to that preety child, 
Helene Boule, des 
eset with so much 
his journey vo Quebec and so, while he was waiting 
vas suddenly set agog 
by che appearance of a charming and witty young man 
who gave them plenty of which to gosip. ‘The young. 
‘man was Nicholas de Vigna 
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4 importance Champlain forwent 





impatiently in Paris, che co 

















Now Nicholas was the fest man to return to France 
after having actually lived with the savages travelled 
‘with them, sept in their tepees and learned to speak 
their tongue. Even Champlain could not speak the 
Huron tongue. So, full of novelty for the blasé court, 
the traveller was petted and feted and quoted without 
fend. Nicholas tasted the aweet and heady wines of 
popolae favor 

Just previous to all this Henry Hudson, the famous 
‘explorer, made is last journey, penetrating into Hed- 
son's Bay, only to be set adrift with his small son by 
‘mutinous sailors, to perish on the inland sea to which he 
saves name, Nicholas, clever and impudent impostor 
that he was, told the marveling court in Pare that due- 
ing his winter with the savages he had made a journey’ 
to the sources of the Oxtawa and there found a great 
lake. This he had crossed and out of it flowed a river 
which led into the north. He descended ie and came 
to the sea, There war the wreck of an English ship 
whose crew had been massacred by the Indians, who set 
thie heads on spikes. Only one small boy had escaped 
and was adopted by the tribe. Ths sea was only seven- 
tcen days journey from Montreal, or Place Royale, 
the port there was then eae 

Nichola’ story wat devilishly clever, There were 
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rumors afloat of the disaster to Hudson and he had 
ingeniously contrived to make everything #0 plawsble 
that even 





smplain wat at ance deceived. Nicholas 
‘was on the pinnacle of his populatty, lion ofthe day, 
the pivotal peronaicy in che scheme which the court 
‘now urged upon Champlain, the exploration of the 
oute to this northern sea, Might it not be, in truth, 





the goal of che ages, the north west pasage to the Orient? 
Since the days of Marco Polo men had dreamed that 
dream, Acros tht noe 





heen ses that Nicholas had seen 
right bea land of opulent splendor, of jewels and gold, 
the kingdom of the Great Khan 

So ths fascinating impostor imposed upon a shrewd 
and honest man. He wat 20 plausible, so apparently 





consistent, that no one questioned his reliability. That 
‘winter Champlain dreamed fantastic dreams of Chinese 
temples, Japanese silks and cargoes of spice that lay 
waiting beyond the headwaters of the Oxtaws. 

Impatiently be longed for the spring and was off 
so early that the ewenty-seventh of May saw ite 
leaving Montreal for the Ottawa. 

‘Two small canoes, earying five Frenchmen and one 
Indian, comprised the party. Tn the Long Saule Chars- 
plain all but lost his life. Another Frenchman proved 
himself so awkward that they exchanged him for an 
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Indian and sent him back to Montreal. Nicholas de 
Vignau_was one of them, for he had the supreme 
avdaciey to retarn to New France to act at guide to 
Champlai, 

By nighe they eamped along the shore or on some 
small island. Parkman ehe historian tells the eale with 
the skill of poet, of the ease glowing “with tranquil 
fire” and the horizon jagged with the black tps of the 
pines. 

"The siverslepe in shadow ... and the white moon, 
paling in the face of day, hung like a disk in che westen 
shy... «On th lefe che falling curtains of the Rideau 
shone like silver betwixt its border of woods and in 
front, white as a mow drift, the cataract of the 
‘Chauidierebacred their way ..... wearying the solicude 
swith the hoarse outery ofits agony and rage.” 

‘There on the rocks that still emerge, naked and grey, 
beside the boiling Chaudiere, Champlain and Vignau 
and their ewo French companions stood while the In 
diane towed the 





propitiatory offerings of tobacco into 





the snowy foam, While the Indians paid tribute to the 

‘unknown gods they lingered around the falls and chen 

toiled their way up the north shore portage and came 

cout where Val Tetreau stinds to-day. They embarked 

again and by evening, when Lake Deschenes wat 
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burnished ikea golden shield of quivering light and the 
purple shadows were creeping up the trunks of the 
silent tres, they encamped on a small island. Abead 
lay the Falls of the Chats a veritable pa 
water from shore to shore, with small black islands 
bristling along the top of che foaming wall 

What a man he was, this Champlain, alternating 


ade of white 





between the fuxuries of court and the stem realities of 
the wildernes teal, arguing and winning in turn kings 
and princes and savage chiefs and hunters. He bent 
them all to the purposes of his shining dream. 

‘As they travelled on Vignau's surance wa slowly 
shaken, Always, it seemed now, Vignau was in the 
‘wrong. On Muskrat Lake they came upon thei fst 
Indian settlement. The Indiane told them the passages 
beyond Allumecte Idand were impassable, bu they Jed 
the Frenchmen to Chief Tessouat at Allumetts 

Now there was much commotion. The squaws were 
pur to work to prepare a feast and runners were sent 


into the woods to summons chiefs and hunters to the 
tepee of Tessoust 
Te was during the feast that Champlain told them of 
the journey he was to make, to the sea in the north, 
He asked them for guides to get to che Nipissngs 
Now the Algonquine were che middlemen and they 
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bought the furs of the Nipisings. So they frowned 
when Champlain said he wanted to go among them 
himself. They reproached him, 





ey tiled wich him, 
made promises and withdrew them. After hours of 
parley and ecriminations on both sides Champlain 
played his trump card. 

“This young man,” he sid, pointing to Vigna, 
“has heva to their eountry and he did not find the way 
hard or the people so bad 2s you say.” 

Even Tessouat’sstolidity was ruled. He gazed at 
Vignas in amazement. 

“Did you say, Nicholas, chat you had been to the 
Nipissings?” he demanded, 

"Yer, Thave been thee," sid Nicholas nonchalantly 

‘Tessouat laughed. ‘The company shouted in derision 
‘Theoughoue the uproar Champlain felt his spirit siak- 
ing and his mind froze at che though that he had been 
deceived. The Indians were not only amused. They 
‘were indignant, 

"You are a fia,” sd Tesoust succinctly to Vignas, 
“You slept among may children every night and if you 
‘went to the country of the Nipisings, it was in your 
reams.” 


“Speak, man, in Heaven's name speak!” implored 


Champlain, But Vignaa sat motionles, and silent 
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‘Champlain dragged him out feom the cabin, from the 
rest of gressy, grining, leering faces. Out in che 
dusky foret he pleaded with him, urged him to tll the 
truth. Vignau repeated his etary, but he was sucy, 
hae ad boen thers, he had sen the wreck, the English 
Dreads on pikes. 

‘The longer Vigna lies the sadder and grimmer 
‘Champlain became. His reputation, his ambitions, his 
dreams were at stake, The grea goal hal seemed to be 
within his reach 

‘The calm and gentle Champlain grew mighty in his 
weath 

“Tell me the truth” he thundered, “and T shall for 
set the pase. Continue to mislead me and I shall hing 
‘you without mercy.” 

And Vigna confessed. Champlain ordered him 
‘out of his sight, Alone, he faced the biteret and 
blackest hour of his carer. 

"Give him to us;" whispered the Indias, “and he 
shall never lie to you again.” But Champlain shook is 
head 


“There was no motive for going farther. Bittely 


disappointed Champlain gave orders for the return t0 
Montreal. ‘The Algonquins offered to accompany him. 
“They packed their canoes with the winter’ furs, and 





40, not with the silks and spices of the ear, but wih 
the skins of beaver bound into rude bundles, the 
traveller turned easeward. 

‘Once more they exme to the Great Kettle and once 
more they paused, made eamp and paid tribute in songs 
tnd weird dances and sscrfces to the Manitow who 
<dwele in the white smoke of che descending waters 

(On the seventeenth of Jun, just three wocks after 
his deparcure, the disillusioned Champlain, and che in- 
ventor of tragic hoax, were back agaia at Place Royale 
on the Island of Montreal. 








Chapter XX 
‘THE SHORES OF THE OTTAWA 


ARLIAMENT HILL is a pleasant place to 

Iwander about on, whether it be om che cerraces 
round the buildings or along the face of the clit by 
‘what is known as Lovers’ Walk. This was lad out when 
the buildings were constructed and many a erinolined 
lady and many a lae-Victorian youth have sighed their 
way romantically under the sugar maple and silver 








birches of this shady lane, while their more prostc fl- 
lows were wrestling with politial affairs on the top of 
the hill. One of the things to do while in Oreaws is to 
walk che length ofthis path in the moonlight. Then a 
silvery glamor lies over the river, and in the night 
silence the Chaudiere speaks with something of ie 
ancient power. Half way between the water and the 
tower-crowned heights above, in the dusk and quiet of 
the evening, Lover’ Lane is one ofthe mot piceurewque 
rendezvous of che capital 

‘The hill self was part ofa grant sold by it original 
owner early in the nineteenth century «0 an officer 
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living at ‘Theve Rivers for the sum of ten pounds. In 
1823 the officer re-sold to the government for seven 
hundeed and fifty pounds. Since then it hat always 
been government property. Ic it one of the popular 
parks of the capital anda very delightfol place to loiter 
in, quiet and beautiful and high above che busy river. 
In the park are numerous memorials to celebrated 
Canadians, including one to D'Arcy McGee. He was 
‘one of the Fathers of Confederation, a young Irishman, 
born in 1825, who had emigrated to Ameria atthe age 
of seventeen. He became the editor of an Irish-Ameri- 
can journal at Boston and atthe age of twenty returned 
to Ireland to edit The Freeman's Journal in Dublin, and 
later The Nation, the organ of the “Young Island” 
ary. After getting into political dificulis he 
‘ecaped to America diguised asa priest. By che time 
he was twenty-seven he had founded and edited news- 
papers ia New York, Betton and Bufalo in turn. At 
thiry-ewo he moved into Canada, founded another 
paper in Montreal and was elected co parliament in the 
constiuency of Montreal West which he represented 
until his death, He became a cabinet minister in 1862 
and 2 fervid support of the movement for Confeder~ 
ation. Ieish rebel chat he had bees, in the political life 
‘of Canada he became a loyal Brtsher and by 1866 he 
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was a bitter opponent of the Irish Fenian ideas. In 
‘opposing the Fenian invasion from the United States 
hhe earned the enmity of the troublesome Tesh leaders 
and he paid for his loyalty with his life. As he was 
reversing to his home on Sparks street, in the eatly 
‘morning of April 7, 186, after a session at the Hous, 
he was asisinared by a Fenian, He was only forty 
three. He had had 2 career in three countries, be had 
writen four books on Irish affair, ehree volumes on 
Canadian political life, and two volumes of vere. 
McGee wat one of the mast brillant orators Canada 
has ever known, and a man of rare vision and generosity 
of feeling. 

‘There i alo here, to the west of the main building, 
fon a sing mound, a memorial to Queen Victoria, 
‘which was unveiled by her grandson, now King George 
of England, in 1901. Ie isthe work of Philippe Hebert, 
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2 celebrated Freach Canadian sculptor, ia che 
tradition and shows the queen surrounded by all che 

pomp and circumstance of hee imperial reign. 
Rocklife Park, on the outskirts of the city is per~ 
haps the finest city park in Canada, Some hundred 
hore set side 





and eighty-five acres of forest lands 
for beauty and recreation, bounded on the one side by 
the Ottawa River and on the other by the fi 
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dential district in che capital, "This ea bird sanecwary 
and a bit of wilderness retreat to be reached by thore 
‘who are limived to a sree railway for their wanderings 

The views from the park are very fine, Across the 


river lies the mouth of the Gatineau and the low lines 





of the north shore with the Leurentians mountains 
sloping into rounded horizons. Sunset and dusk here 
sre indeseribably lovely, with the deep shadows casting 
4 color of romance and mystery over hills and water. 
‘As the golden sun sides down behind the pine clad hills 
and shadowy lights ll ehe valley che delicate spire of 
the lice church at Gatinenw Poin leans against the sky 
and hints a the quiet life of a French village, ney and 
“Another of the lovely park ares is Strathcona Pak 
between Range road and ehe Rideau River. This was 
Mer Bleu” asthe Fresch dersively 
called che wide swamp lands and maskegs of the Otcawa 
Valley, but it has been reclaimed and put to che serv 
of civic beauty. Little stone curbed channels and tiny 





once a bit of that 





lake drain the remaine of the old beaver meadow. The 
Ridenw heresbouts is tree-fringed and placid. Rideau 
erect, which crosses the north end of che park, isthe 
fend of the old Montreal road that leads from the Se 
Tawrence to Bytows, 
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‘Two miles above the Chaudiere the river opens out 
into an island studded lake and along each shore are 
eligheful roadways and eummer places, On the south 
shore is Britannia Bay with ies camps and amusements 
and its long pier, a popular resore for young towns: 
‘people. ‘The south shore is connected with the norch 
by a handsome new bridge, called in honor of the ex- 
plorer, Champlain Bridge. It leads into clubland, for 
‘many an old farmhouse had been converted into a golf 
and country elub. Along the north shore the road rune 
into Aylmer, a quaint old town with a lavor ofits own, 
‘There is a litcle English church and an old stone inn, 
called the Bicsh Hotel, chat sill har an arched way 
leading into a courtyard. Over its cobbled area it i 
‘easy 10 imagine the north shore stage coach rumbling 
02 fall stop, while is sif and weary pasengers climb 
down, eager for the eae and refreshment provided by 
rine host. For long over a century has this old grey 
inn been dispensing hospitality. At the end of the main 
strcet in Aylmer stands stout stone building, now an 
aquatic club, but for many years a famous ian and 
tavern of the shancyman, Many a roisering night has 
been spent there by the French and Irth, Scots and 
Yankee river drivers 

"This area ie ich in Indian relics, since Lake Des- 
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chenes wat a camping ground of the native tribes 
Among those who have done resarch work into the life 
and crafes ofthe Indians ia residene of Aylmer, T. W. 
E. Sowter, who ha published important. scientific 
material ara result of hie work, but alchowgh his di 
coveries have been made in the incerers of science chey 





3g with very real human interest, For instance 
‘on Aylmer Island he eame upon an ancient grave, and 
of ithe wrote: 

"The writer has in his collection the contents of 
4 single grave found on Aylmer Island. ‘The occupant 
was well provided with thie world’s goods, from an 
Indian standpoint. He had with him, among other 
things, an icon tomahawk of French make, 2 small 
copper Kettle, 2 bone harpoon, three Knives and five 
cexooked knives, Among other things that his fiends 
Jhad put into his kit for his trip co the happy hunting 
aground was a quantity of fringe made out of white 
woman's baie. He alio had with him a bone aezow 
Ihead tha had boon driven completely through a 
segment of his lumbar vertebrae, piercing che spinal 
chord and sill remaining in postion. Now i seems 
casy to read this Indian’s story. At some time in his 
career he had scalped a white woman and used her hair 
for his peronal adornment; but later on he got what 
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‘was coming to him—so to speak; for that identical 
portion of his transfixed backbone is at present reporing 
in the writer's cabinet, and it shows conclusively thar 
its owner died by violence—and served him right.” 

‘According to Mr. Soweer who has been exploring 
the vicinity for over forty years, the shores all round 
Lake Deschenes are sch in depois of flints and pottery 
and other Indian eaics. Echo Bay, Pointe aux Pins 
(now called Queen's Patk) on the Quebec side, are ia 
portant spots; Raymond's Point on the Ontario side 
is "by far the largest beach workshop and campsite on 
the lake” he writes. Pointe sla Bataille, Big Sand Poine 
and other points around the lake would yield treasure 
to those who low how to search for Indian relies and 
how to recognize them once they are found. 

Mr. Sowter’s home in Aylmer is an historic spot for 
“Cherry Coteage” was the home of the boy who grew 
up to be Dr. Clarke, the founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Movement. 

‘The Oreaws wat a river of several names, The 
nation of Ortawas who had long inhabited its shores 
before the coming of the white man, gave itis present 


name. ‘They moved westward fist co Lake Huron and 
then, south of the great Lakes, Pontiac, who raised 
the western Indians in a conspiracy against che British 
in 1763, was an Ottawa, 
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After the Ortawas the Algonguins continued to use 
the Oreawa for travel and hunting. Allumette Island, 
san island as large as the Mland of Orleans, wat the head 
‘gvartes of hese people who acted as middlemen, esta 
lishing a rude system of exchange whereby they secured 
the furs of the western tribes and traded them at a 
rofieto southern Indians ae the Chavdiere. To them 
it was Kiechisippe, the Great River, 

"To the French it was Grande Rivire, or the Ri 





‘of the Algonguins, since i¢ was chiefly with there peo 
ple that they travelled and traded along its cours. 

Fortunately, in the days of the English regime, it 
‘war rertored to is original name, and became again the 
Oxawa 

"The Oxeawa isa very great sver. In some places 
it in miles wide, In one pare it ix nearly a mile deep, 
fone of the deepest rivers in the world. Te has at least 
twenty major tributaries in che course of the seven 
hundred and fifey miles from Lake Temiscaming to the 
Se. Lawrence, The fact hac the Ortawa itself is the 


tribueary of an even greater river as detracted from is 
‘own peculiar glory. But che Gatineau, which is a 
tributary of a tributary, isa river more than six hun- 
red miles long. 
Roughly the Ottawa has three eras of recorded his- 
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tory: the seventeenth century of savage warfare; the 
cighteenth century of exploration and trade, and the 
nineteenth centary of setlement. 

Asay as 1603 when Champlain made his fis rip 
to the Se. Lawrence and landed at Tadowsic, he wat 
ret there by Tesoust, a celebrated chief of the Algon- 
4quins who had paddled all che way fom Allumette 
[land two huadeed mile up the Ottawa 

Since the coming of Jacques Cartier in 1534 French 
fishermen and teaders had been making yearly trips to 
‘Tadoussac. There the Indians gathered to trade their 
fars for the gecgaws that the white men brought from 
rope, tn plates and beads, combs and mirrors, metal 
pots and hatchers. By sixteen-hundeed a thousand litele 
ships eronsd the Arlantic to fish on the Grand Banks 
or to trade along the coasts. Every auty 
‘was abandoned, the Frenchmen sling home to tum 
theie cargoes into gold and the Indians paddling west- 
ward for more furs 


1a Tadoussac 





In the early years of the seventeenth century the 
French settled at Quebec, che English at Boston, and 
the Dutch at Manhattan. "Thereafter the Indian trade 
‘was a matter for biter rivalry berweea the white men, 
and the red men learned to be jealout of each other's 
markets, For 2 century and a half they were ll in- 
volved in intermittent trade wars, 

















(Of them all the Iroquois nations were che most war- 
like, che mose pitiless and the mort dificule to secure in 
friendship or alliance. They wielded their tomahawk 
in turn against French, English and Dutch as well as 
maintaining 2 ervel policy of extermination against 
thie red rival, After cheit fie devastating experi- 
‘ence with European firearms on Lake Champlain, when 
‘Champlain joined the Algonquins against them, they 
thirsted to possess similar weapons. The Dutch, hoping 
to win thee friendship by satisfying their wants, eup- 





plied them with muskets. Thereafter the Algonquins, 
paddling and portaging down the Ouawa in the 
CChaudiere basin were picked off from, eo them, in- 
credible distances, by invisible enemies. 

United, thee savage nations could have wiped the 
puny white colonier off che continent. Divided, chey 
dlisipated their streagch on savage wars and were played 
Tike chessmen on a bosed, by the wily white invaders 
Te was a great game of profit and domination. 
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Chapter XX1 


SAINTS AND SAVAGES 


sade two years Iter. He had brought wich him 
from France four priests of the Recollet order, a re- 
formed branch of the Franciscans. Father Le Caron, 
who was asigned at a missionary so the Huroas, was 
full of religious fervor and adventurous zeal, and no 


C2 second trip up the Ottawa was 


sooner was he in New France than he was impatient for 
his long, strange journey to the Land of the savage 

‘At Montreal he found the Hurons assembled for 
their yearly trading caremonies and to chem he dis- 
lord his intention of returning with them to theie 
hhomes. But they received the news with mined senti- 
ments. They wanted Champlain and his muskets, 
rather than Father Le Caron and his prayers. ‘The 
Sroquois were a present menace with whom Champlain 
‘ould cope with these frestcks he brought across the 
water. The devil and hellfire were recent aequaint- 


ances and of them they were not nearly so feaefl 
‘Champlain consented to take an armed body of 
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‘men with him into che west, so he weat back to Quebec 
to muster them, leaving the Hurons to round up their 
warriors and prepare for wat 

For some reaton or other the Hurons at Montreal 


became panic-stricken and instead of waiting for 
Champlain they fled back up the Ottawa. When 
‘Champlain reached Montreal be discovered the enter- 
prising Father Le Caron had lefe with them. 

Presently, the priest who had so recently left the 
cool, white cells of the monastery of Bruage, found 
himself staining athe paddle, climbing portages with 
bundles on his shoulders, his sires wet and muddy, his 
‘wooden sandals broken on the rocks. There were cighty 
toa hundzed portages between Montreal and the Fuzoa 
villages, but the monk tried to keep "a smiling, modes, 
an heroic efore when he was hungry 
and weary and disgusted with his filthy companions 
"The rocks bruised him, che tangled bush scratched hie. 
and the fies and mosquitoes tortured him. 

Father Le Caron established a mission among the 
savages where the Recollets labored for ten years. The 
frvits of their Iabors were few. In 1625 they were 
forced to appeal to the powerful and wealthy Jesuits 
‘who were conducting sucessful misions in Asa, Africa 
and South America 
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Jean de Brebeuf was among the Jesits who came 
in answer to that call. Thereafter, he strode, a magaifi- 
‘ent figure in tough brown habit, and ewinging rosary, 
through the history of New Frans, 

‘There sill remain some traces of the old portage 
around the Chaudiere on the north shoe ofthe Ottawa, 
a Val Tetreau. Tt is easly reached by motor, or those 
‘who would like to browse about a bit of shore familiar 
to this missionary giant may descend to the Full ral- 
way line by stairs at the northeast angle of the bridge 
lover the canal. The Aylmer ear that rune into Ottawa 
haere will take the visitor scrom the river and up the 
shore w Val Tetresu. This ia lie Feench settlement 
proud of its asociation with the first Canadian martye 
and saint. In the park that has been laid out along the 
river side there is a bronze figure of Brebeuf. The 
place is delightful and the rapids pure menacingly along 
the shore, just as they did when Brebeuf himself eame 
up the teil and paused to cool and rest himself here 
with the Chaudiere safely pased, 

Brebeut’s first cip up the Ottawa wat in 1626 and 
he eame down agsin in 1629 co be carried off prisoner 
to England by the gay young brothers Kirke who had 
taken Quebec for King Charles the Second, 

But Brebeuf was back by the first French ship that 
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came in 1632 when Charles handed Quebee back to 
Louis of France in exchange for the remainder of 
Henrietta Maria's unpaid dowy. 

‘Around 1630 Petite Nation Indian had killed a 
Frenchman and the murderer was being deale-with by 
{Champlain on his return to Quebec. ‘That same July, 
1682, a hundred and forty Huron eanoes swept down 
the rivers to Quebec to welcome the French and the 
Indians setup thei tepees along the shore 

Swinging dowa Cote de la Montague to greet them 
came the great igure of Brebeuf. He hailed them with 
4elght and called them by name as he made his way 
theough the camp. At his eels came ewo others who 
‘were to join him in the west. Champlain offered them 





to the Indians as friends and emisaries, 

"These are ous fathers," he sid gravely. “We love 
them. They do not go among you for furs. They lfe 
their friends and heir country to show you the way co 
Heaven, If you love the French as you say you do, 
then love and honor these our fathers” 

‘The chiefs harangued them in long and brilliant 
‘rations and to their delighe Brebeuf, the nobly-born 
Frenchman, replied to them in broken Huron. They 
assured him they honored him and contended for the 
privilege of eareying him in their canoes. Now Brebeuf 
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laughed, for he knew that to be no idle compliment. 
‘There had bron a time when they refused to give him 
4 place, complaining that he was too big for thie frail 
bark canoes, Brebeuf himself, playing on his name, 
liked co call himself an ox. He knew how to ingratate 
Iimself with the savages. Ke was largely on his sug- 
sections that the order in Paris issued instructions t0 
Jeuits bound for New France, 50 that chey might make 
themselves as little trouble as posible to the Indians. 
“You should love the ladians like your brothers,” they 
read, “Never make them wait on you for embarkation. 
Carry flint and stel to light their fice for chem. ‘Try 
west thee sagamite, no matter how filthy and repulsive 
itis, Fasten up che shiets of your casock 0 that you 
do not carry sind and water into the canoe, Wear no 
shoes oF stockings in the eanoe but you say put them 
fon crossing the portage. Be careful in the canoe that 
the brim of your hat does not annoy them, Perhaps it 
‘would be better if you wore your nighteap.” 

‘By this time Tessouat had been succeeded by another 
chief; La Borgne, the French ealled hie, che One-Eyed. 
In French ic had another meaning, indicating something 
obscure, and La Borgne was indeed obscure in some of 
his dealing with Champlain. 

When Brebeof and his fellow misionaries were 
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packed and ready to st out, La Borge roe in the night 
and went among the tess spreading the conspiracy he 
had long since conceived. “"We have begged forthe life 
of this man of La Petice Nation. They will not spare 
him. He will die. Then the Algonguins wil be angry. 
‘They will be revenged. They will ill thes priests who 
come among us. If we defend them, the Algonquins 
will make war upon us. If we do not defend chem, the 
French will blame ws. If Champlain will not fre the 
prisoner, then these men esnnat come with vs." 

"The exasperated Jets went up to’ the fore and 
roused Champlain from his sleep. "There was another 
council, w 

‘There were two ends to be achieved by the Indians 
If the French were kept out of the west, the middle- 


men’s trade would go on undisturbed. Or, if ehey muse 





mote harangues. 


Indeed go west, che Hurons might as well acquire credit 
‘with the Algonguins by bringing home the pardoned 
murder. Champlain could not release dhe man and 
condane the murder of 4 white man, since the only 
hope of the handful of Europeans on the coatinent was 
tomaintain thei prestige agains these hordes of savages, 

[Neither side would give way, so the Flurons paddled 
off and left the chagrined Beebeuf to cool hie hels in 
Quobec for another year 
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‘The following year the Harons were subdued. The 
Troquois had maltreated them and they had suffered 
pestilence. Poor and dejected they listened to Brebeut, 
rubbing home the lewon. They had refused to help 
God's men and so they had suffered. Hie made a great 
vow t Se. Joeph and immediately, and miraculously, 
as iscemed eo him, the hears of the Hurone melted and 
they promised to caery him off home with them, 

Brebeuf counted thirty-five portages and more than 
‘fey times they had to get out and push thei canoes 
against the current. Even Brebeuf's great scength 
realy filed him, and her, atthe head of the Chaudizee 
portage, he sank, weary and distresed, but a full of 
zealand visions a ever he hid been, seady, nay, anxious, 
to bea martyr of his faith 





He wat not the accepted typeof ascetic minionary, 
this French noble, vigorous, desp-throated, braway., He 
would have boon 2 magnificent figure of a man ia a 





order his noble proportions showed to advantage. But 
ic wa not court or battlefield chat fired his devotion. 
‘This Norman zealot struggled year after year with 


Even wnder the rough habit of his 


seemingly insurmountable obstacles everywhere around 

him, He was fifty-six years of age when, in 1649, he 

was martyred by the Iroquois. After being beaten and 
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bused he was tied to a stake. Strips of bark dipped in 
pitch were wound around his body. Around his neck 
wwas hung a collar of red hot hatchets, before fire was 
piled aco 
fantastic ceremony, with boiling wate. Pieces of flesh 
‘were ext from hit body and eaten before his eyes. A 
chief drank his Blood that he might share his courage. 
[Ac las his heaee was toon out and shared among thove 
who yesrned to share his soci, 

ls skull was carried back to Quebec, There halt 
of ic is tobe sun ina silver bust, exposed in the Jesuit 
church. The other half is held in jealous eare by the 
nuns ofthe Hotel Dieu. Meantime the church of Rome 
that he saeved so devotedly had found a place for him 
among the sine. 





his feet. He was baptised, in a hoeebly 





So, here beside these historic waters tis no lew than. 
his due to pause and pay tribute to a manly man, an 
heroic voyageur, who knew the Chaudiere Basin well, 
two centuties before John By eame to bridge it. 














(Chapter XXI. 
ROMANCE UNDER GLASS 


WAY from the heart of the city, in che ves- 

ential district, of Flgin avenue, isthe Viecora 
Memorial Museum which houses ewo truly national 
insiutions, the museum and art gallery. While the 
new black of the paciament buildings was in course of, 
erection tis building was the parliament house of Can- 
ada and pictures and exhibits had to give way to the 
legislature. 

‘At the main entrance to the museum is a great 
boulder converted into 4 memorial tothe man who has 
been called the Father of Canadian Geology—Sie Wile 
liam Logan. Although born in Lower Canada in 1798, 
hae was educated in Scotland and spent the early part of 





his eareer as manager of his uncle's coal and copper: 
smelting plant in Wales. He made a study of the Welsh 
coal beds and gained a reputation for himself a a 
geologist. Consequently when, ia 1843, the Canadian 
Geological Survey was organized, he was made the 

sd himself for over thirty years to 


director and des 

















the study of Canadian geology. He revolutionized eut- 
rent thought on the subject and brought to light the 
‘mineral wealth of the country. Honors came to hin 
a5 2 reward for his work, a fellowship in the Royal 
Society, from London, the legion of honor from France 
and a title from the Queen. The geological museum 
‘was founded oa his colletions and there is exhibited 
there a cae of relics of the distinguished scientist, in- 
cluding many of the instruments be used 

The entrance to the several foors of the museum is 
through 2 high open wel, decorated with several 
‘enormous totem poles which give the keynote to the 
intensely inceresting Indian collections for which the 
‘museum is celebrated. Visitors from abroad would 





naturally earn to the national museum of Canada for 
‘an insghe into the history, art and archaeology of the 
aboriginal aces, and fortunately they would discover 
Ihere 2 wealth of material rich in. interest and 
significance. 

Mort spectacular of the calletions are those pee- 
‘ining tothe West Coast Indians who, of all he Indian 
races in Canada, had the highest developed forms of arts 
and crafts, Te is easy enough even for the veriest 
amateur, to distinguish at once the difference between 
the West Coast exhibits and those of the plains and 
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astern Todians. The work of thee are crude and 
primitive compared with the degree of beauty and skill 
put into the Wese Coast work. The Coast Indian was 
ain artist, not 29 many words apart from the cootem- 
porary artist, who recognizes in his work many of the 


fundamental ideas and emotions of artists all che world 





‘Best known of the work of the West Coast Indians 
are the totem poles, fantastic repreentations of family 
histories and social prestige. "There are many very fine 
cones in the Maseum and an importane volume has been 
‘published by the museum authorities to record there 
searches of Marius Barbeau, the indefatigable student 
land research worker who has the eolletion in his eate. 
‘Mr. Barbeau spent four seasons in field research on the 
west coast and took with him some artits who were 
inerested in primitive art, so that, a 4 result, aot only 
is the scientific research embodied in print and photo- 
graphs, but the eibal lands of the West Coast Indians 
has entered the field of the fne arts. The volume in 
question, “Totem Poles of the Gitksan, Upper Skeena 
River, British Columbia,” is only one of a series of 
monographs on the history and arts ofthis strange and 
fascinating people 

‘Of the totem Me. Barbeau waits: 
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"Totem poles were once a characteristic form of 
plastic art among the eriber of the North West coast 
in British Columbia, and southern Alaska. ‘The natives 
took pride in them and strained every nerve to make 
them worthy symbols of their own socal standing and 
achievement... This art now belongs to the pat. 
‘Totem pols are no longer made. Many of them have 
fallen from old age; they have decayed and disappeared. 
Some of them have been cut down and removed 
‘mreums and public parks, Others have been destoyed 
by the owners themsclves in the course of hyserieal 
revival under a sputious banner of Christianity.” 

"The poles in the national collection comes from the 
Skeena River tribal villages, the Nass River, and che 
‘Charlotte Idands. In their nacural settings the poles 
tually face the water and stand apart before cheir 
owners lodge. Dotting the village in a long iregular 
row, they gave co the tribal serlements a srange, fan- 
tastic air. Carved from codar trees, fifteen to sity 
fect high they were covered from top to bottom with 
symbolic animals and mythological exatures. Most of 
the poles now in existence have been earved within the 
pase sixty year. 

“Torems are not hundreds of years old, ¥ s9 many 
people mistakenly believe, Owing to the nature of the 
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‘wood, they could not survive such lengths of time and 
moreover there are the best of reasons for knowing that 
‘when the eaey travellers explored che West Coast there 
‘were no totems to astonish thems with thee ede dignity 
“The art of the Indian is older than that but its appica- 
‘ion to totem poles was a recent development that 
blossomed and flourished and died away within a few 
ecades. The interest in the toum i+ in their wie of 
tribal symbolism and in the vase stores of tradition and 
legend they represent 

‘The Nass River was the bith place of the totem 
pole on the coast and Nass River earvers spread the art 
among the other coast exbes. The totem, wherever it 
was erecee, had a purely social and decorative fune- 
tion. The human figures were not gods or spirit, but 
symbols that can be compared to European heraldry 
The poles were not worshipped any more than our pub- 
lic memorials to national heroes are worshipped. They 
‘were an expresion of tribal pre and veneration 

Curiously enough once hese poles were erected they 
‘were never repaired or transplanted under any circum- 
stances. They simply stood as long as nature allowed 
them and when they fell were pushed aside or destroyed 
Te was a gross an infringement of tribal tradition to 
repair them as to cut them down or sll them. Mr. 
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Barbeau records an experience he had when trying to 
purchase a very fine totem discovered in the wilderness 
fof the lower Nas. The chief, its owner, etored that 
the price of the pole was the monument that had been 
erected to Sit James Douglas, first Governor of British 
Columbia. AS Me. Barbeau concludes, "To him one 
was at least worth the othe, andthe pole was, afterall, 
such the more precious.” 

Tn che Museum there is an opportunity t0 study 
these totems in relation to the ret of the West Coast 
I 
the name ofthe tribe which produced the work. "Thus, 
in the cases devoted to the Hida Indians, there are 





ian art. Fach great caw on exhibition beats on it 


sone carvings of strange designs, worked with infinite 
patience, and bone and horn carvings chat indicate thee 
capacity for adapting all sorts of materials to heir wie 
There isa beatifl ivory war elu from the Nass River 
that suggests a proud chief, decked in all che savage 
alory of his day, setting out to make war upon his 
seighbors. Here, too, ace mortars for the preparation 
of foods, decorated with grotesque human faces and 
‘ornamental stone pestes. Feasts were an important 
pare of the ceremonial of the West Coast Indians and 
everything that wat wed to participate in the situs 
‘was decorated with the best thatthe savage artist could 
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Implement of the hunt, on land and sea, were beau 
‘fully made and the bone harpoons are frequently much 
‘earved and engraved. Combs and pendants and other 
articles of personal adornment from whale bones were 
also produced by the eval artist, Aa example of 
Indian ingenuity isan amssing decoy duck, with lather 
wings and so made that the wings move as the decoy 
is drawn through the water, Paddles were often highly 
decorated with psinting, and the Indian killed his sa, 
halibue and sea line with clube that co-day add to hit 
reputation as a connoiseur of art 

"The weaving of the West Coase Indians is amazingly 
intersting. From shredded cedar back they contrived 
to make al sorts of things including mats and baskets. 
‘Thick, stong ropes for whale fhing, and chin strong 
‘wine were made from the same material. There i # 
beautiful song of the West Coast, tha, even in its Eng- 
lsh translation, is seeped i the spiieof the Indian, Te 
ia che Song of the Whip-Plaitng: 





"Thy wie we wth oe does 








‘Grae Bough in he ple ih 
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And the gree 





“eas wil nt woh way sens, 

For the West Coast Indians had songs as fine as cheie 
carvings and weavings. "Their love songs, lullabys and 
prayers are gathered up, ike thei blankets and war 
clubs, for preservation. 

‘The Kwakiutlcribe is largely repreenced, There 
are huge and fantastic masks worn in ceremonial war 
dance, batons strangely carved and decorated. There 
isan amazing war apron embroidered and stitched with 
bone omaments but whit will amuse the fancy will be 
the clusters of chimbles strung ik lie bells, and rows 
‘of empty bullet eases put to the same purpose, The 








‘Kwakiutl Indians must have been feseful figures when 
they were acrayed in these masks and aprons and weird 
collars. One of the mask isin the form of a bind’s 
bead with an enormous beak that must have been diff 
cole to manage in the frency of the ritual of che dance, 

The Kwakiutl Indians had beautifully made food 
dishes, acved and rubbed smooth. ‘There is one a berry 
bowl made to representa great bird. A painted water 
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bucket shows how they delighted ia making even the 
hhomeliet of utensil beautiful, Some of thei bracelets, 
made of copper, silver and bras, ae curiously like some 
of the costume jewelry of to-day and may indeed have 
inspired some of it. The Indian bracelets are chased 
and engraved with symbolical designs. They also made 
the mos ingenious fish nee from netle Sib. 





cases devoted to the Tsimshean Tribes are worth 
special attntion for their beautiful designs in woven 
shawl, girdles and rugs. Some of their garments are 
decorated with rows of bell-like ornaments made of 
bear’ claws. ‘The Salish Indians wove beautiful blankets 


fof mountain goat's har. The easiest of them are pare 





‘wool, but later examples are made of the wool on inner 
cores of cedar fibre to give strength and body to the 
fabric, The Sah shawl ase magnificently designed 
in bold colors and finshed with fringe. Their cedar 
rugs are made of back dyed different colors, black by 
burying the cedar in the mud neae springs, red by the 
juice from young alder, and s0 on. 

"The Pacific coast canoes, dugouts made from the 
trunks of great trees, were as beautifully decorated at 
everything else they owned. There are some fine ex- 
amples in che museum. See how carefully they are 
chipped in a sort of design on the inner surfaces and 














how everything inside and ous, is painted with their 
characteristic designs 

These are only a few of the fascinating things in 
this great collection. There ae also the cases of beat 
ful Charlotte Island stone carvings, the historic 
wampam belts, the carved masks inlaid with brilliane 
‘opalescent shell, the Eskimo ivories, the jade from 
‘northern British Columbia, and a thousand m 
hibits, every one with a sory. 

{eis the importance of collections of this kind that 
make Ouawa 2 truly national center, for students of 





Indian hitory and art travel from allover the contin 
‘ent and from Europe to make a study of these things 
Te nan important element in the work of governme: 





for these Indian people are part and parcel of Cana- 
dian life and all chat pertains to them pertains vo the 
cultural history of the country 














(Chapter XXII 





NATIONAL GALLERY 


JHILE the history of the national colletion 
oer back 0 1880, the story of the Gallery 
began only about twenty-five years ago, when rooms 
were fre st atde fr the exibition of works of art and 
2 director was appointed 
Te started with the founding of the Royal Canadian 
‘Academy at the instigation of the Peinces Louise, hee- 
self an artist, and the Marquis of Lorne her husband. 
‘The Prince Consort, che f 
done much to ease the position ofthe ats in England 





of Princes Louis, had 


and the young Princes was anxious to set in motion 
some movement for the organization of artists in Can- 
sda, Each member lected to the Royal Academy was 
required to preent a diploma picture, and these pie- 
tures formed the nucleus of the national collection. 

Te is amusing to look back upon the socal eurmoi 
that resulted. Arties of the eighties sighed for royal 
favors and strugeled for places in the Academy. One 
of the Toronto artists left out of the charmed circle, 
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indignantly wrote the Princes and sent hee some of his 
pictures co judge for herself. The fist president 
dreamed of a title but it did not materialize. One 
‘woman was appointed among the charter members but 
by some curious quirk of the masculine mind, she never 
had a suecesor, and since her day, even the best of the 
‘women artis, who have had academic honors, have 
had to be content with associate membership, even 
though they are recognized as more distinguished and 
competent than vome of ther male fellow academicians, 
‘The Royal Canadian Academy remains ate Victorian in 
ite attitude to women artis 

‘Are in Canada in those days was a frail, atenuated, 
transplanted growth and since British art was not in a 
very flourshing condition when the transplant eook 
place, chere was not any native movement of import- 
‘ance in the young Dominion. 

The collection was ad 





to by gifts and by pur- 
chases, fequently made from people who were anxious 
to pare with things they did not want and who had 
enough politica influence to reach the eats of govern 
ment, The pictures were hung in the hallways of the 
Department of Fisheries and maintained by the Depart: 
rent of Agriculeure. In 1907 they wore gathered up 
and placed under the control of a director of the 
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[National Gallery, and the important colletion of t0- 
day was beg | 





“Tovday Canada has a national collection of intrinsic 
value and arctic merit. ‘The quarters are totally in- 
adequate and the great collection of War Memorial, in 
painting and sculpture, eannot be shown at all. Canada 
bas the greatest collection of ehis kind among all the 
nations of the globe, fora systematic record of the war 
wvas made while the war was in progres by a staff of 
painters and sculptors, British and Canadian, 

Funds set aside in Canada for the purchase of pic 
judicious selection 3 





utes are exceedingly small, but 
really fine collection of old masters has been buile up. 
However, the one thing in which the Gallery should 


excel and does excel i in its collection of works of art 
bby Canadians, The firs choice of canvases exhibited in 
Canada wsualy fll to the Gallery and as the prices of| 
‘works of art in Canada are very low, the Gallery is able 
to acquire a really notable collection, Te is che largest 
collection of Canadian paintings and sculprares in the 





country. 
For those who are interested there is here 2 com- 
plete history of art in Canads, dating from the Cap 
‘Tourmente School of the ate veventeeath century in 
Quebec, to the let exhibited works of contemporaries, 
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Bishop Laval founded the Cap Tourmente school in 
1685 and brought out from France fine artists and 
craftsmen from the provinces of France, where che 





taticions of the Prench Renaissance of Francis che Fist 
ssll ourished. The National Gallery has several in- 
port pieces, one of 





em The Last Supper, carved 
jn wood for the altar of the old church at St. Anne de 
Beaupre, berween 1695 and 1698 by Le Blond de 
La Tour. The work of Jean Ballarge and Pir 
vascur, two other famous eighteenth century wood 
carvers is abo represented. The list of the Quebec 
wwoodearvers to work in the old tradition of the Cap 
TTourmente school was Louis Jobin, who died at St. 
Joachim in 1929. ‘Though he wat moce than cighey 
years of age, he worked in hs workshop until the end 





Le 





and i¢-was through him thae much was Ierned of the 
fascinating story of that old school of ares and crafts 
A grest deal of docu 





ry evidence hae been dis- 
covered in the parish records and many of the names of 
the old artists have been retriev 
was the man who carved the great white Madonna of 
the Saguenay on Cape Trinity and in his youth he was 
famous for his figure heads for ships buile in Queboe of 
COreawa timbers. 





and preserved. Jobin 





Among the nineteenth century artists represented is 
2s 











Joho Bell-Smith, who organized one of the frst art 
‘ocieties in Canad, in Montreal, inthe year of Con- 
federation, His on, Fredric Bell-Smith, was als a80- 
cated with early art movements in this country. The 
Gallery has examples ofthe work of Alan Edson, Daniel 
Fores, John Fraser and many other charter members 
fof the Academy. One of chem was Robert Harris 
whose best known pictures was called Tihe Fathers of 
Confederation. 

“The firs arte who actually painted from a Cana 
dian point of view was a German named Cornelius 
Krieghoff, who scteled in Montreal, marred = French 
sich and took a great delight in hat 
Gallery owns half 2 dozen examples of his work, but 
the best known of them is, The Habitent Farm, in 
which he manifests his reaction eo the life of Quebec. 





ant scenes. The 


A contemporary of Keieghot? was Paul Kane, bora in 
York, as Toronto was then called. He was self-taught 
and travelled abroad for some time copying old masters, 
before he tout on his famous trip acto the continent. 
He painted and sketched Indian life all along the way 
and wrote a book about his experiences. The largest 
collection of his work isin the Royal Ontario Museum 
in Toronto but the Gallery has four eanvases to illustrate 
his share ia directing artists to the unlimited posibil- 


ties oftheir own landscape and native life. 
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(One of the interesting figures represented in the 
National Gallery is Homer Watson, a recluse of Doon, 
Ontario, where he has painted for more than half « 
century. ‘The greatest ofall his eanvates is, The Flood 
Gate, which carried with tan interesting ancedote 

Homer Wasson was a young man, practically sf 
taught, with a heen urge to paint his native scene. He 
was the son and grandson af Ontario pioneers and hie 
love of painting was a pure outeropping feom some 
hidden vein, for there were no artists and no pictures 
within the ciel of his environme 





1. He was prompted 
by the same spisie that led Constable to paine “every 
stick and stone of his native heath” and curiously 
enough Watson's work resembled in a geeat degree the 
work of the Eaglsh nature-paineer. But Watton wae 
Irritated by the allusions and in exasperation he declared 
that he would pint « Constable if Conttble flavor 
his friends demanded. Like Constable he went back to 
his naive heath and painted his grandfather's mill pond. 
‘The Flood Gate was the rule, Whether the pasion 
‘with which he paineed ie had something to do with it 
fr just whae che explanation is, matters not, but the 
canvas is now acknowledged to be his finest work 

Bhar Bruce is another native Canadian painter, bora 
18 Hamilton in 1959, He worked chiefly in Europe and 














his subjees ate European, but he indicated a new trend 
of expression on the part of Canadian painters. A great 
collection of his paintings have been presented 0 his 
native city hue the National Gallery has four import- 

Another geoup of iaportant paintings are those 
from the brush of Morrcs, the fre of the genuine 
modernists among the Canadians. Morrie lived most 
of his life in Pars, but he never love his interest in and 
his love for his native land. In his day there was no 
support for an arcet of his ideals or capacity in Canada 
and he was a veritable exile, His canvases have afin, 
broad, interpretive quality and they have had important 
bearings on the trend of work done by the men of the 
generation which followed hi 

‘One of the bese known of the Canadian aries is 
. W, Jeffreys since his historical pieeures hang in so 
many classrooms and so many Canadian schoo! books 
have been illustrated by him. Alchough born in Eng 
land he has lived since childhood in Canada and has 
devoted himself unreservedly to che study of historical 
ilustration. He is as much historian as arte, in the 
Aclieation of character and event. 


Modern Canadians are largely represented. Emily 
(Care was the fist of the Canadians to use the West 
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‘Coast Indian life a motif for her art. Hee watercolors 
are particularly fine and her canvases bold and daring 


Lionel Lemoine Fitzgerald, horn in Winnipeg, was the 





first of the Manitobans to strike out into new and 
modern fields of expression in oil. Prudence Heward, 
‘one of the most succesful young women i 





the Dominion hails from conservative Monteeal and her 
bold figure subjects have earned her international com 
rmendation. One of her canvases, Girl on a Hil, was 
sven ist prize in the Willingdon Fine Arts Competi- 
tion of 1929, Perhaps her best known isthe seudy of a 
young French-Canadian gitl, against a Quebec land 
seape, calle 

largely represented with studies of Quebse landscape, 
northern Ontario subjects and Arctic canvases, He hat 





Rollande, A. Y. Jackson of Toronto ie 


twice gone into the Arctic to paint, sketching as far 
north as Bache Harbor, the most northeely inhabiced 
spot on the globe. His companion on one of his 
journeys was Lawren Harri, whose highly stylized 
work ii strong contrast co che warm, deeply emo- 
‘onal compositions of A. Y. Jackion. Lawren Harts 





seer the north, whether i bein the Arctic or along the 
bold north shore of Lake Superior, as landscapes of deep 
spiritual significance ax well ax great patterns of the 
cement. 














The Gallery has 2 notable collation of canvases and 
sketches by Tom Thomson, the Canadian artist whose 
builliane and spectacular career was cut shore by an 
untimely death. His Jack Pie is one of the greatest 


‘canvases painted in Canada. His Norther River and 
Spring Ice havea Iyical loveliness about chem. Twenty 
five sketches by the same arise demonsteate his amazing 
faculty for capturing the dynamic qualities of the sa 
sons and the characteristics of hit north country in 
small masterly works 

‘Canadian sculpture in the National Gallery runs all 
the way from delicate erucfines of the Cap Tourmente 
school, to the dramatic stone Passing Rain of Elizabeth 
‘Wyna Wood, an ikon-like interpretation of + Georgian 
Bay Isndseape. This young Canadian is the first to 
have developed landscape forms in relief and ia che 
round. There is a marble buse of the arti in che 
national collection, the work of her husband, Emanvel 
Hahn. Many other ouestanding Canadian selptors are 
represented, from the nineteenth century 1 to-day 











Chapter XXIV. 
ROUND ABOUT THE CAPITAL 


Season emer 





to be copied or team 


all parts of che continent study at che Archives and a 
i volumes have been published 
under the direction of the Archive to make che 





2t many import 





raterial available for research workers everywhere 
‘Among other collections ia the Archiver is one of 


a 

















thirty-five thousand maps, many of them of unique 


Diseorcal va 





such as the map chat Wolfe used to 
plan the siege of Quebee. There are more than ten 
thousand pamphlets, on every conceivable subject pe 
taining to Canadian ehovght and history, In addition 


there i a large library of Canadiana, and sunny rooms 
where vistors 





work and study ll day and all night, 
too, if they wish 

‘The muscum of che Archives isa favorite place for 
Visitors tothe capital for nowhere ele ae so many Fare 
relies assembled relating to Canadian history. One of 
the most fascinating is a model of Quebee city as it 
‘vas in the fest yeaes of the British occupation, Here, 
00, may be seen the bullt-riddled flags of the Cans 
dian militia carried in che War of 1812, Brock’s red 
‘coat with che bullet hole through which death entered 
his brave and loving heart, Here, to, isa poste offee- 
ing four thousand dollass reward for the eaptute of 
Papineau, a receipe for a slave purchased in Quebee in 
176i, letters signed by Wolfe, belie of wampum by 
Which the Indians made their treaties with the white 
men,  celnture fldche sash given Brock by Tecumseh 
and thereafter always worn by the Brith ofce, chete 


and hundreds more of fascinating objects, rich in a8 


ciations with romantic men and women of the past 
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‘There is a huge silver eup hers, alk inscribed to Mac- 
Kay and Redpath asa souvenir of the completion of the 
Rides Canal 

‘At the Mint next door Canadian evinage is made, 
The castllted building with ite high iron gril fences 
is clowly guarded by Mounted Police since millions of 
dollars worth of gold may be stored from time t0 sie 
within, to be converted into coin of the realm. This 
vas opened alo in 1908 

The Mint is open to vistors who must apply to one 
of the banks inthe city and in eurn will receive noice 
of the day and houe of the visit. They are then con- 
ddacted through to see the process of “making money.” 
AAs many 25 ewo hundred thousand coins can be made 
herein one day 

“The gold reserve for Canada, which backs all paper 
money is kepe in great vaules under the East Block of 
‘he Parliament Buildings. Deep into the rock the 
pasages have been cut, and a series of ste grills, every 
fone with a Mounted Police officer, makes admision as 
dificult as posible. The corridors are brilliantly 
lighted. No one man ever knows the combination of 
the national vaults, and a8 many a eight officials may 
be involved in contsibuting the aecesary details that 
will carn the great knobs and swing open che doors to 
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the treasure room. Once within, the piles of gold bricks 





and bags of bulging coins reveal the national gol 
serve of the Dominion. 

A modest b 
Museum on Nicholas street where the Women's His- 


sting litle place is the Bytown 


torical Society has converted the old Registry Ofc into 
a shrine of Ottawes history 

On 
mental Farm. Very fittingly, too, in the eapital of 2 





of the show places of Ortawa is the Experi 


country #0 largely agricultural, Agriculture is one of 
the purwits to-day so closely linked with science that 
the gap between the pioncer farmer, sowing grain be- 
toecen the tree stumps by hand from his lather apron, 
and che modern farmer, seems indeed much greater 
than the span of years would i 
Canad’ fi 

jn the sixteen-seventis at the instigation of that hand- 








sxperimental farm began way back: 


some snd intelligent Intendane Talon who laid out che 
villages of Bourg Le Reine, Bourg Royal and Bourg 
‘Talon at Charlesbourg, when he tried out schemes of 
settlement and agriculture, To-day the experimental 

sr modern. development 
‘with eamificatons in che most unexpected places. The 





farm sytem in Canada ina mil 


chief of the farms, at Outaws, is, to the layman, a 


elgheful place where he is treated to a rose garden 
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otous with eolor and perfume ia the summer months 
for 3 magnificent chrysanthemum show in the eaely 
autuma, He knows vaguely that there are highly 
pedigteed cattle and aristocratic poultry and various 
other matersof import tothe farmer. But to hundreds 
of thousands of people from Aslantic to Paci iis che 
‘experimental headquarters where countless problems 
lfecting the well being and the prosperity of the farm 
ae being solved 

A conquering monarch who could add vast terei- 
tories to his kingdom would be severed by his people 
sand commemorated with national memorials and his 
story told in countles historical volumes. He would 
bbe a dramatic Sigure and his army would be national 
heroes. Songs and sagas would record cheir deeds in 
extending the boundaries ofthe mation. Yet here quite 
undsamatic civil servants, woiling over tle patches of 
soil and testing results in litle borsores, have added 


the area of more than one European kingdom to the 





inhabited domain of Canada, wichout any flaunting of 

flags or any songs of victory. Among al the historic 

sites in Canada none is more intensely dramatic in ix 

Significance than that idle plot ia which Marquis wheat 

was fre created, Marquis wat not the lase but only 

fone of a series of epoch making discoveries in grain 
as 





























culeure, and while there are sill more kingdoms to be 
brought under the golden sceptse of wheatsin-the- 
head, these quiet, unasuming farmer-scientists will go 
fon working at this and the other experimental farme 
that, like forteses of old, sand on the frontiers of 
the lan. 

‘The experimental farm system was founded in 1884 
when Canada realized the presing need for sientifc 
aid in agriculture, che value of good seeds, the rotation 
of crops, summer fallow and many more agriculeural 
commonplaces which were then known to few. Dr 
‘Williams Saunders, a manufactusing chemist in London, 
hnad some years before purchased a farm on which t0 
conduct the experiments which were a hobby with him, 
‘When the government looked about for a director of 
the farm movement, De. Saunders, or plain Mr. 
Saunders as he was then, was the very man for the job 
His hobby prepared him for what was virtually the 
‘most important past in Canada in his day 

Remember that when William Saunders became 
director of experimental farms, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was not complced, that settlers were still 


forging into the pire 





ands on foot or in wagons in 
search of the fre land grants so easly secured. Every 

the new west added to the serious 
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ness of the seed wheat problem. A farming territory 
that ran like a narrow ribbon along the frontier and 
lefc the rest of the west still uninhabited country, made 
Canada a land barely linked province by province 
From 2 national point of view that narrow, sparsely 
setced bole was a serious matter. Yer getin would not 





ripen farther north and there was nothing to take 
settlers where farming was dangerous and uncertain 
Early frosts could wipe out in a hour or ewo a whole 
year’s work and certainly settlers would not court 
disaster by invading the land beyond proven safety. 

Te was a matter of common debate, for there had 
been pleney of people to deery the building ofa railway 
through a country that, according to them, had only 
fone month’s summer. But for every one of Lite faith 
there was always one of great ith and men of common 
sense knew what intllgent scientific interest could do 
‘much to better the conditions obtaining on the prairies, 

Now the most important thing about William 
Saunders was his point of view. He had a erve, experi- 
‘mental mind, infinite patience and common sess. He 
was not content to sit in his offce and send out ques 
tionsires to farmers. He wanted to know for himself 
So he set out immediately forthe far west, He eravelled 
where he could by erin, and when he wanted to get 
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farther he hired a hor and buggy and drove from farm 
tw farm, investigating and making notes 

‘One’ of the farmers he encountered war Angus 
‘MacKay who had emigrated to the west from Ontario, 
‘uekking in with horse and wagon. He settled at Indian 
Head. ‘The firse year he hada fine harvest. The second 
year frost wiped out his erop the day before he intended 
to stat cutting it. The next year, 1885, he decided to 





sow ealie, to cheat the fronts, so he began in April 
‘When his seeding was half done his horses were con- 
scripted for the North West Rebellion, Half his fama 
lay black and seedless 

By 1886 be had replaced his horses and he seeded the 
whole farm, That summer there was drought. The 





whole erritory was hopees, watching the parched land 
burn under the sommer sun, Thea Angus MacKay 
dlscovered an amazing thing. On thow aces that had 
laid unsown the yeas before his grain grew and flourished 
tuntil it nodded in golden fclds in the autumn sun. 
MacKay had stumbled on a great principle. He had 
iscovered the benefits of summer fallow. The Gelds 
thac had had a ret had repaid him a hundred fold. A 
problem chat sciacists were puzzling over in their 





laboratories, MacKay discovered as an acident of war 
MacKay’s farm was one of the places Willimm 
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Saunders discovered on his long journey into the west 
He recognized in Angus MacKay an intelligent farmer 
tnd be made him superintendent of the experimental 
farm for chat district, He found from MacKay and 
from many of his neighbors the ery 
wheat. 

Saunders realized that years of patient ceseucch lay 
ahead. He ent allover the world for samples of wheat 





ing need for an ealy 





that grew ia cod climates and high altitudes. He sowed 
thom and crossed them and shipped them all over the 
west tobe grown under various conditions. Every step 
in the experiment meant shipping little bags of soed 
wheat back and forth from Ottawa to the farmers and 
waiting @ summer for result. Red Fife muse be the 
parent wheat, Saunders decided, since it was already 
‘growing succesfully all over che west, In 1892 Red 
Fife was crossed with Hard Calcutta and che reuls 
seemed to offer something inthe way of promis. One 
summer Saunders sent 4 young son all the way actos 
the country crosing grains, taking the pollen from one 
variety and laying it on the pstils of another. Finally 
st Agassiz, British Columbia, he crowed cwenty-chree 
‘wheat plans 

At the end of the summer che superintendent of 
the farm at Aga plucked che ewenty-chree heads of 


























rain, puc chem i a lite bag and amsiled them ro 
‘Otcawa. They arived with the morning mail and some 
boys in the office discovered that the litle bag made a 
very good ball. They pitched ie back and forth for 2 
while nd then it landed on the top of a cupboard. Te 
‘wasn’t worth the effort of going after it so they went 
coutdoots to play 

Afver some letters had boon exchanged William 
Saunders discovered that che bag of precious wheat was 
Imising. With the fervor of a fanatic he began to 





h for it and set everyone about him searching 
Somebody looked in the wnlikelis of places, on top of 
the cupboard, and there was the bag. 

The seeds were planted in that litle plot behind 
Dr. Stunden old home, a plot sll railed off and wed 
for experiments of a similar kind. All the next summer 


he watched them grow and in the autuma he took the 





biggest and 
‘of experiments. This was only one of seven hundred 
‘experiments. He wat grow 


lumpest of the sede and began a 








ld and the search seemed 





endless, So the task was pased onto the younger hand 
of his son, Dr, Charles Saunders, He was as patient 
and visionary at his father. Year after year be could 
‘go on with his planting and growing and selecting. Te 

the line of wheat his father had selected that 














Dr. Charles Saunders at lengch produced the frst few 
rains of a wheat he called Marquis. He had tested it 
for growth, for quality, for four and fot its food 
valuot. Te semed eo full all chae was required of i. 

In 1907 the new Marquis whest was sown in an ex 
pesimental bed at Agasiz, Ic was a bad yea, heat and 
cold and destructive winds chasing each other over the 
hbarawod farmlands, ‘There had bsen nothing to equal 
it in ewenty-five years. ‘Then one morning these wat 
frost. All the wheats hung their heads in froty defeat. 
All but one gran. There was the litle patch of Marquis, 
undaunted, green and sturdy and heavy inthe head 

“That sucumn a bushel of Marquis wheat was shows. 
at the exhibition at Regina. Te was the only bright bie 
of golden promise in a distrssful year 

‘Within five years Marguis was growing all over the 
‘west and across the border in several American states, 
Tn the fall of 1912 ie was shipped out to some of the 
sworld markets. Like a se of limpid gold ie rippled 
and flooded allover the hungry world. "Then came the 

1d undeeds of 

rilions of bushels went to feed the fighting men, 

With the use of Marquis che map was rolled back, 
Millions of ares theretofore 


war. Marquis went into w 








dered wees for wheat 





rowing were put under culivation. Marquis ripened 
ten days eatiee chan any other wheat in Canada 























‘The experimental farms did not seston their 
hee wheat, 
Garnet, which ripens still another en days eae, and 
back went the frontiers again to make place for thou 


laurels. Since then they have produced 





sands of new farms in the farther north 

Dr. Saunders home sill ssinds among the group of 
administrative buildings at the experimental farm and 
every visitor to Ottawa who has marvlled at the tale 
‘of national growth and expansion and has sea the evi- 
dence of national strength and purpose in the capital 
city, should make a pilgrimage to this litle spot, the 
source of inestimable wealth and prestige to the Cana 
dan farmer. 

“Tovday there are thicey or more experimental farms 
and sub-sations and more chan two hundred ilustea- 
tom stations from coast to coast. "The sory of the 





aian farmers is & 
book in iself,and a dramati tale if ie wae told, 
‘Urban visitors seldom stop eo think as che visit the 





service offered and applied to 


beautiful farm and see the leek cattle, the enormous 
viding 
Ottawa with a showplace ii indeed a very vital part 


Pigs the plumey poultry, chat apart from 














Chapter XXV. 


DOWN THE OTTAWA 


1N the journey from Montreal up the Oteawa, in 

eolonia days, the fit tribe of Indians to be 
encountered were La Petite Nation, so named by the 
rench because they were a small and comparatively 
peaceful group, who tended their own busines of hunt- 
ing and fishing and craded wich thsie French neighbors 
to their mutual satisfaction. ‘They were Algonguins 
who used the River of La Petite Nation as highway 
into the north, Te was many days journey after leaving 
them before white travellers (el in with che next tribes 
a Allumette sland. 

‘Trade with La Petite Nation was erablshed very 
carly in the days of New France. For some years of 
‘hat regime the whole trade and colonization of the St. 
Lawrence Valley was ia the hands of a powerful com- 
pany called The Company of the West Indies. Te had 
power to gran land aswell a a monopoly in the Indian 
trade, In 1674 Bishop Laval appealed to che company 
fora geant of land, fifteen miles square, on the Ortawa. 
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‘This was the land occupied by La Petite Nation, In a 
‘quaine old deed drawa up in Pars the company agreed 
to give this stretch of wildemnes to the Bishop 2s 2 
seigneury “along the road of the Ottawas.” He was to 
hhave full feudal rights of justice and seigneury, mines 
and minerals, water and game and fishing privileges. ln 
‘return the Bishop was to render faith and homage tothe 
Company every twenty years, ciher inthe Chateau St. 
Louis or Quebec, or in Paris, “with a golden link at- 
tached or fxed to a golden Lous, having the value of 
leven pounds.” He was to begin clearing the signeury 
‘within four years unles prevented ‘by wat or any res 





sonable exe 

‘The Bishop did not clear the land or settle anyone 
‘upon it since ie would have been lice short of madness 
to leave men and women unprotected inthe path of the 
Troquois. Six years later che bishop transferred the 
seigneury to the Seminary of Foreign Missions to help 
support his religious works at Quebec. One hundeed 
and twenty years later i wat sold by the Seminary to 
Joseph Papineau. Already Philomen Wright had pased 
that way and had carved a eolony out of the forest at 
the foot of the Chaudiere. Perhaps his example stirred 
Joseph Papineau to emulation. Very litle was done 
however, until some years Ister when he sold the land 
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to his handsome and energetic young son, Louis Jeph 


Papineau, soldier, student and politician, who set 10 
work to create thereupon a seigneury with the feudal 
flavor that had attached to ie when it frst pased into 
the hands of Bishop Laval 

‘Tosday that seigneury is one of the haunts 
in search of 
relaxation inthe open, for Papinea’s manor hows isthe 
Seigniory Club, and his seignousal ares are devoted to 
preserving fish and game for the sport ofits members. 


of 





(Ottawa people whea they leave the capi 





(Once a long journey from Ortawa by canoe or by sleigh 
over the ie, the Seigneury Club is now brought near 
enough, by motor and swift launches, 0 that the erp 
can be made fora tea o dinner jaunt 

Although itis a modern club with an enormous log. 
chaceau as 2 guesthouse, ie sll preserves a haunting air 
of history, and some insubstancial quality of personality 
1nd events hovers over it. In the woods of along the 
river lingers a steange and romantic company, lusty 
Voyageurs, slim, swift Indians, coifed auns on their 
journey, merry coloniss plodding by with high hopes 
towards their goal, or weary 





ants, pale and sad 
from their travel, looking eagerly towards peace and 
safety in the west 
The seigneue of the signeury of La Petice Nation 
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‘was the las glamorous figure ofthe Lower Orta, and 
hae carted on the feudal tradition in the grand manor 
Jong after confederation. Nowhere in the history of 
New France was there a figure more definitely of the 
ssigneurial type. Papineas wae physically the beau 
ideal of the lord of the manor. Tall, handsome, dix 
tinguished, be presided over the ffir of his estae like 
2 veritable overlord of romance, Living in seclusion, be 
‘maintained the traditions of fine living. He was 
courteous to a degres, a famous host, the writer of rare 
‘and beautiful letters. Yet behind all che culeural 
suavity he was a dynamo of thought and energy. No 
man of his time war more the rebel in ideas than was 
Louis Joseph Papineau, 





lected to the Assembly ar ewenty-six, in 
that the war broke out with the United States, he for- 
took the legilarure for the battlefield, Three years 
laeer, when the war was done, he became Speaker of 
the house ac twenty-nine. There he stayed, except for 
‘one brief dramatie interval (when he locked horns with 
the king's deputy,) wntil the Rebellion of '37, ewenty- 
two years afterwards 


yeu 


From the Speaker's chair he conducted the affairs 

of revolution, talking a boldly to Willis the Fourth 

as he would toa political sival, founding revolutionary 
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clubs, directing 2 newspaper campaign and advocating 
4 republic for Canada. Ae St, Charles on che Richeliew 
his followers ranged ubemselvesdeamatieally around the 
red-capped Liberty Pole and swore to conquer or to die 
253f Louis Jouph was a prineling cheated of his throne. 
Fascinating Louis Joseph and his frends refused to wear 
English clothes and in homespun frock coats, and cow- 
hide boots ehey put their political faith co a very eal 

Blunders and prejudices, hot tempers and unready 
Ihands oa both sides lead from politcal enmity to blood: 
shed)—and rebellion in any guise is an wy business, 

The rebellion was put down and Papineau became 
2 voluntary exile in France where he remained for many 
year, although France war at alien eo him as any other 
land, forthe French republic had little in common with 
what remains of the old royale colony on the St 
Lawrence 

ovis Joseph Papineau spent his restless energies at 
the Archives and the great libraries of Pars in research 
ino Canadian hineorical problems, He wat one of the 
first Canadian students to mine that rich vein of bite 
trea lore. In 1845 he returned to Canada and began 
his manor house at La Petite Nation. le was not the 
‘manor house of New France with Norman roof and 














peaked gables, but the chateau of modern France, 2 
sunny, spacious, gracious place. So long exiled from his 
‘own wil, he had » deep, emotional atachment 10 it, 
so the chateau that he built with pointed towers and 
broad low windows was intended to admit as much of 
the besuty of his land at posible. There was one wall, 





eastern end of the house, overlooking the roman 
Bie Ouawa, chat was nearly all glas. Here, whether 
skies were blee as sapphires or heavy with brooding 
clouds ot burning sunset colors the Papincaue sat and 
loved theie land 


Beside the house Papineau buile a great square stone 





tower, that siggests Indian exids and sieges, but which 
was devoted solely co his books. Te was a famous library 
and there Papineau delved into the problems of history 

lc became a very besoiful esate, Near to his tower 
he baile a Museum, and a chapel, and along the road 
leading tothe highway he built astone mortuary chapel 





to-day Papinens and four generations of his 
family sleep their lst sleep. 

Tn spite of all his radicaliom, he was one of the 
last exponents of the feudal idea. In one of the round 
towers of the manor be sat to receive his censiaires as 
they came to render homage and pay thie eons, "The 
democracy that he preached eame in like fowing tide 
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and engulfed him, Feudal tenure was abolished, and 
although his tenants, ike a great many French-Cana- 
dians, went on paying their ancient erbuces and respect 
to the lord of the manor, they were no longer censitires, 
but cenants, with che right co buy the land they 
occupied. 

‘The road between Montebello, at the village was 
named, after the manor hous, isan old Indian tril and 





follows the contours of the stam. One of the unsung 
heroes of the Ottawa war a brother of the Great 
Papineso, as he was called, Denis Benjamin Papinca, 
howe heare wat notin law or polities, but in the wil 
of his native land. Like Philomen Weigh, he journeyed 
up from settled lands to wrestle with the wildernas. 
He eame one cold November by eance from St. Denis 
on the Rich 





iu and brought his young wife and a five- 
‘week-old baby with him. He built a howse near the 
Papineawville of to-day and acted as deputy seigneur, 
Sst for his 

He lived a simple and devoted life among the settlers 
that came to take up the seigneurial Lands 


cher and then for his eelebrated brother. 





‘Soenes from Papineaw's stormy’ eareer are painted as 


‘murals in the Log Chateau and there are many memo 





rials of his regime inthe Seigniory Club. ‘The Papineau 





Brook isa pieeureque litle sre 
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that winds its way 

















through the woods and now a pach follows ie contours 
all the way tothe unexpected and dramatic little gorge 
through which ie leaps ite w 
shadowy rocks, through cool and lovely woods. 

‘The seigncury is very extensive and itis a deve of 
fiften miles to Lae Command 


white among the 





‘one of the connect= 





ing lakes, on which there is rare hunting and fishing. 





The lakes and streams are restocked from the club's 
‘own fh hatchery that repays a vie with all socs of 


interest. Indian guides chat serve the members some- 





times recount curious tales of battle and bloodshed 
round about Lac Commandant, for even when the 
Indian wars were done there were many litle “private 
wars” between the tribes hae roamed the Laurentian 
even up uatil ee lve generations 
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FOREWORD 


TTAWA is a capital with unique traditions. It 

is completely bilingual, and the affairs of govern- 
ment are conducted in the two mother-tongues, English 
and French, It is a city equally at home in the social 
life and history of Europe and America, as familiar by 
‘experience with the problems of the old world as with 
those of the new, It borrows much of its ceremony 
from out of the storied past and keeps itself so in tune 
with modern thought that it can provide its neighbors 
with sound experiments in government and social 
Progress. 

Ottawa is the only royal court in America and it is 
also the mother of a new system of modern politics, for 
the confederation of the Canadian provinces has been 
the pattern not only for the governments of sister Dom- 
inions, but also the foundation stone on which the 
British Commonwealth of Nations raised its new 
structure. 

So Ottawa can justly claim to be a significant city. 
If it has not age and mediaeval glamor and romantic 


ruins to raVish the eyes of its visitors, it has instead a 
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short but dramatic history and a stirring sense of things 
about to be accomplished, of a new state where possibly 
some of the ancient dreams of men may one day be 
realized. 

In its brief history Ottawa has seen the young Dom- 
inion struggle through from an inherited colonialism 
into true national consciousness, has seen it grow from 
a fringe of habitations along its southern boundaries 
into a nation that glories in its new north and that 
draws its spiritual strength out of the wilderness. Year 
after year Canada reaches into the once unknown and 
mysterious lands under the Northern Lights and draws 
them into the known under the banner of her enterprise. 
She shapes her way with her eyes turned not wistfully 
upon the things that other people created and enjoyed, 
but into the new and untried, glorying in the oppor- 
tunities of her own age to create afresh. 

All but a brief chapter of Ottawa’s history as the 
capital of the nation lies in the shimmering mists of the 
future into which our old civilization strains its eyes in 
search of some new and happier social order. Since 
1867 it has been the mouthpiece for a young nation 
that, to borrow a phrase of the mystics, isa significant 
variation” in the story of nationality. It is as though 
Ottawa was the workshop and Canada the artist, that 
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FOREWORD 


here she had taken a great rock of native granite and 


using the borrowed tools of the past, had set out to hew 
and shape and inspire a work of political art, informed 
with all her youthful spirit and idealism. ‘The form 
emerges, but as with all creative work, it takes time and 
devotion to round out the conception of the artist, to 
‘turn stone into a spiritual reality. 





“HER STREETS OF BRIEF RENOWN” 





Chapter I. 
“HER STREETS OF BRIEF RENOWN” 


ISING abruptly out of the south shore of the 

Ottawa River isa series of limestone cliffs. One 
of them, higher and broader than the rest, seems to 
dominate the whole landscape. 

‘The wide river, flowing swiftly by at the base of the 
cliffs, drains a great north land fretted with quiet lakes 
and impetuous streams that were the travelways of the 
Huron and Algonquin nations. As they muster theie 
forces the lakes and streams eventually pour themselves 
from unnumbered sources into the Ottawa and descend 
in a seties of placid, island-studded stretches of still 
water and rocky reaches of white water. The most 
celebrated of all the Ottawa's variations comes at the 
Falls of the Chaudiere, some hundred and twenty miles 
before the river joins the St. Lawrence. Here its lovely 
fury is concentrated for the plunge over the legend- 
haunted rocks into the great cauldron below. In some 
places the river falls in a series of cataracts between 
sentinel islands along a brink of rocks, sometimes it boils 
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its way through purring rapids as treacherous as they 
are beautiful, Here at the Great Kettle, as it is some- 
times called, it makes a magnificent, roaring leap into 
the basin below. 

‘Over the Chaudiere and the basin the limestone cliffs 
stand sentinel. Here was a stage on which strange 
primeval dramas, fierce pagan pageantry, were played 
for long and unrecorded ages. It was altar and stage, 
‘mart and battlefield, as occasion demanded and as the 
surge of savage emotions dictated. 

Northward the low purple hills, dark with mystery 
and solitude, stand backed against the horizon. From 
out of them flows a strange and beautiful river, the 
Gatineau. Like the Ottawa, it comes from a thousand 
secret places and was a highway for the Indians in 
search of food and furs. From out of the south shore 
flows another river, the Rideau, broad and serene, be- 
tween low banks where the beaver once lived. On the 
very lip of the southern shore it plunges, white and 
fleecy, into the dark river below. Down the Rideau 
‘came another race of copper-skins from below the 
Great Lakes, brave and cruel, neither seeking nor feeling 
pity. 

"This was the focal point of these nomadic people. 
Here they came to trade. Furs and pemmican from the 
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far north were exchanged for tobacco and wampum 
from the south. Hlere they held council and paid 
tribute to the Manitou who dwelt in the mists of the 
Great Kettle and who might ensure them safety and 
happy hunting, or distress and hunger, according to his 
mood and whim. 

‘On the rock that, down through the mists of ages, 
has dominated this elemental beauty, now rise the grey 
walls and pointed towers that give Ottawa its dignity 
and significance, the home of the Canadian government. 
Parliament Hill dominates the river and the Gothic 
towers dominate the city that has grown up on the 
south shore from an engineering camp of a century ago 
into the national capital of to-day. 

Parliament Hillis lanked on the west by the modern 
mill and factories for which the white Chaudiere has 
been enslaved, and on the east by the picturesque and 
‘obsolete canal, rising in giant steps from the river to 


the heights above through a crease in the limestone 


bluffs. Nepean Point across Entrance Valley, is the 
second of the commanding cliffs of the south shore. 
Ottawa is a city in green plumage all the long sum- 
mer, for its streets and parks, gardens and drives are 
thickly covered with trees. From the clear, translucent 
green of May until the autumn, when they cover the 
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city like an old tapestry of jade and gold, wine and 
russet, they are a crowning glory. In winter, Ottawa, 
like all the countryside about, is blanketed deeply with 
snow, the white coat of the north; then all roads lead 
out into the open and bright-coated ski enthusiasts skim. 
like brilliant birds over the hilly trails. 

‘The Canadian capital is a young and beautiful city, 
almost as impressive in its bold outlines against the sky 
as old Quebec. From every avenue of approach the 
silhouette of Ottawa is impressive. Its towers and 
turrets break into the skyline like the tips of its native 
pines, and having been built on a series of bluffs and 
hollows it is never monotonous in its scheme of streets 
and spaces. The boldest of its promontories are capped 
by public buildings, and stone is the chief of its building 
‘material. Nepean quarries have provided the city with 
stone that weathers beautifully, and so the city has 
taken on a mellow air that belies its youth. The rivers 
and the Rideau canal give Ottawa that loveliness that 
only waterways can provides about and around the city 
are scores of entrancing retreats, by quiet banks, over~ 
hung with old trees, or on heights that look down upon 
the sheen of silver streams and the snowy fleeces of falls 
and rapids. 

‘The highways into the city are several. ‘There is 
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the old south shore road from Montreal over the Rideau 
Rivers there is the north shore road that gives the 
visitor a splendid view of the city mounting to its 
picturesque climax on Parliament Hill, There are the 
roads from the south by Billing’s Bridge and the placid 
Rideau, and others from the northwest that follow the 
current of the Ortawa, 

Even the railway entrance into Ottawa is impressive, 
for, as in Edinburgh, it is in the heart of the city that 
the traveller emerges from the railway station to catch 
a first memorable glimpse of the capital's dignity and 
beauty. 

Alll roads lead into Connaught Place and towering 
over it, like some great baronial stronghold of northern 
France, is the Chateau Laurier. Beside it is a roadway 
leading into Major’s Hill Park and Nepean Point and 
to the east a long vista of Rideau street. Southward the 
canal winds its placid way through the city, bordered 
by parks and drives, 

From Connaught Place a great viaduct crosses the 
canal and from it there is a view of the locks descending 
to the river, with an old stone warchouse, built more 
than a century ago, under Parliament Hill, To the 
tight rises the grey wall of Nepean Point, and beyond 
it a bridge that crosses the river to the city of Hull, 
sprawling on the low north shore. 
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Beyond the viaduct is Confederation Square that is 
being steadily enlarged by the razing of old buildings 
and out of it run three of the chief streets of the city, 
Wellington street to the north, Sparks street, the busi- 
ness heart of Ottawa, and Elgin street to the south, 
which is to be one of the processional avenues of the 
city, a stage for the pageantry of national ceremonial 


Northwestward on the rising ground of Parliament Hill 
are the Parliament Buildings with the lovely height of 
the Peace Tower dominating the Gothie quadrangle. 

‘Ottawa started out to be three settlements. Two of 
them were Iaid out in the fall of 1826 and the third 
developed a few years later. Upper Town, west of Par- 
liament Hill, was “upper” socially as well as geographic~ 
ally, for the lumber merchants, contractors and others 
engaged in supervising the construction of the canal 
and the building of the town, built homes there. Lower 
‘Town, east of the canal, along Sussex and Rideau streets 
and along the side of the canal cut, was the district 
where the working people cked out an undramatic 
‘existence, New Edinburgh was east of the Rideau 
River, where Thomas MacKay set up something like a 
beneficent feudal state. Rideau Hall was the manor 
house. Mills—saw mills, grist mills, woollen mills— 
gave employment to his tenants and settlers 
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There were natural barriers between these settle- 
ments. New Edinburgh was separated from Lower 
Town by the Rideau River; Lower Town from Upper 
‘Town not merely by the canal but more effectively by 
Parliament, or as it was then called, Barracks Hill, 
which was kept mostly in its original wilderness state 
as the site of proposed fortifications. 

‘A little Quebec, this promontory commanded both 
river and canal and sloped off to the south into beaver 
meadows and swamps. The only access from Upper to 
Lower Town was a roadway over this hill that led to 
Sapper’s Bridge across the canal, 

It was the middle of the century before that demar- 
cation was changed. In the face of uninterrupted peace, 
the idea of fortification was given up and the hill laid 
out in city streets. Lower Town found itself wedged 
into the center of the city and New Edinburgh became 
Rideau Ward of the city of Ottawa. 

Al these changes brought alterations in the chat- 
acters of the various parts. Residences that had once 
been exclusive estates found themselves in wholesale or 
business districts. The fine old stone home built by 
Nicholas Sparks on Sparks street, then faced the river. 
Its grey stones were surrounded by trees and flower 
gardens and it was a social center of the town. Long 
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since the back of the house was converted into shops 
facing on the street and the dignified facade of the old 
mansion now looks down forlornly on an untidy back- 
yard. Ie can still be seen in the middle of the “300” 
block on Sparks street. 

‘There is one intriguing patch of old Upper Town 
left, down on Cliff street and vicinity, a sad litele area 
that seems to say that it could tell a tale of another and 
more picturesque day. Here are quaint grey stone 
walls, courtyards separating mansions from warehouses, 
quaint gables and bewitching fanlights over broad and 
hospitable doors. Here, a brooding shadow, is the spirit 
of old Bytown. 

The history of the city, if charted would show many 
a slope into depression with alternating rises of good 
fortune. It was a veritable mushroom town, springing 
up literally with the setting up of the theodolite, for the 
surveyor, less than a month after the initiation of the 
canal project wrote: 

“We have laid out two villages and all the lots are 
taken up; it surprises me to see the anxiety people have 
to become citizens here. On a morning I have some- 
times about me such swarms that I cry out like the 
goose in the fable, that all the world and his wife are 
here.” That was in the fall of 1826. By 1827 there 
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were a hundred and fifty houses in the new town, named 
in honor of Lt.-Col. John By, engineer in charge of the 
building of the canal, Bytown. 

With the combination of timber trade and canal, 
Bytown grew. When the timber trade slumped, By- 
town fell upon hard times. The beginning of the in- 
dustrial era, with the building of mills in the fifties, 
gave it new life, and in 1854 it was incorporated as the 
city of Ottawa, The population then was ten thou- 
sand souls. 

But for some years Ottawa had its mind set upon 
a great prize. All the other Canadian cities were 
quarrelling about where parliament should be estab- 
lished. So long as the two provinces, which then com- 
prised the Canadian colonies, were separated, York was 
the capital of Upper Canada and Quebec of Lower 
Canada. But after the union of the provinces in 1841, 
as a compromise between the French and English inter- 
ests, the legislature held their sessions successively in 
Kingston and Montreal, Toronto and Quebec. It was 
a most cumbersome and unsatisfactory arrangement. 

Kingston had its unseemly moments. A French 
premier of the “united” provinces, driven to indigna- 
tion by the zest with which Kingston celebrated the 


defeat of one of his supporters, moved parliament off, 
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lock, stock and barrel, to Montreal. But Montreal was 
not much better mannered, as it turned out. When 
the population became very much annoyed with the 
course of legislation, it put the torch to the parliament 
buildings. 

‘These outbursts of political temper gave quiet little 
Ottawa much to think about, and a chance to play the 
part of the discerning outsider. It had nothing to live 
down, politically, since it never had had a chance to 
become embroiled in the quarrels in which all the others 
had taken a part. 

Ottawa was now in the center of the united prov- 
inces. The bridge crossing the Octawa was the first 
actual link between the land of the provinces. By a 
combination of astute politics and the whim of destiny, 
at a precarious moment in its civic fortunes, Ottawa 
was named the capital. 

This small town had no aristocratic tradition behind 
it when it became the Canadian capital. Half the 
population were sons and daughters of Irish immigrants, 
another quarter were the families of French raftsmen, 
‘The wealthy merchants were enterprising men who had 
‘gone into lumbering and milling and founded their own 
fortunes. It was the pick and shovel, broadaxe and 
peavey, that laid the foundations of Ottawa, There 


‘was not a rapier in its history, nor a coronet to its credit. 
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Chapter UL. 


PLANS AND COUNTER PLANS 


IEUTENANT - GOVERNOR. John Graves 

\Simcoe, who laid his imperious will upon so 
inuch of Upper Canada, evinced little or no interest in 
‘the Chaudiere Basin. It may have been merely that 
chance did not bring him there, and so his imagination 
was never fired by its beauty or possibilities. It is 
strange that the military importance of the Rideau 
route did not impress itself upon him. In those days 
it was a matter of prime importance. Or it may have 
been that he had an unconscious prejudice against the 
project to build a town there because it was a project 
fathered by a man whom he disliked and opposed. For 
it is upon such small stones of personal antagonism that 
the schemes of empire are sometimes wrecked. Both 
were self-willed and dogmatic, but Simcoe was the 
younger man with much less right to high office and 
the reins of power than Dorchester, Wolfe's old friend 
and fellow officer and a soldier of long years of dis- 
tinguished service. Once Dorchester had passed some 
slighting remark about Simcoe’s regiment, the Queen’s 
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Rangers, and from that hour was born the hostil 
years later was to have its effect upon the history of 
Upper Canada. Simcoe, ambitious, self-assertive, stub- 
born and honest, could never tolerate opposition, actual 
or implied, though he pursued a course that frequently 
crossed the purposes of others, both superiors and in- 
feriors, with whom he worked. 

Imbued with a deep-rooted and perfectly sincere 
horror of all that smacked of Republicanism abroad or 
Reform at home, Simcoe could find no worse name for 
an opponent than that of Republican. And many a 
‘man who crossed the Tory will of this English Governor 
was dubbed Republican. “The perfect image and 
transcript of the British constitution,” complete with a 
bishop and an hereditary class of lawmakers, was 
Simcoe’s plan for the infant colony to which he was 
appointed as governor in 1791, But these people, 
Loyalists almost to a man, who had settled in Upper 
Canada and had asked and were awarded a separate 
government, with English laws and customs, were 
American born and had had a deal to do with making 
their own rules and regulations in the American col- 
onies, They were royalists in their views, but they were 
American royalists, with advanced ideas on the right of 
the individual, and it was not “the perfect transcript 
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and image” of English life that they wanted, but a nice 
balance struck between English Toryism and American 
Republicanism. 

One of the leaders of this mode of thought was 
Richard Cartwright of Kingston, a rich merchant and 
an active figure in all public affairs. Doubtless the 
energetic Cartwright had a lot to do with persuading 
Lord Dorchester, the Governor all Canada, before the 
colonies were divided in Upper and Lower Canada, 
that a town at the mouth of the Rideau, and roads and 
‘waterways across the peninsula to Kingston was a sound 
project for the development and safety of Upper Can- 
ada, Certain it is that if Simcoe had not come to 
Canada there would have been a settlement, known as 
Ottawa City, at the mouth of the Rideau in the seven- 
teen-nineties. But Cartwright was one of those who 
brought down upon himself the thunderous epithet of 
Republican. So there was no Ottawa city. 

In 1790 surveyors were sent up the Ottawa to report 
‘on the possibilities of settlement at the mouth of the 
Rideau. They laid out a town plot and two townships 
and approved of the place for colonization. ‘The plan 
was “a deviation from the general rules and regulations” 
for surveying and settlement but the matter was con- 


sidered so urgent that the report took precedence over 
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a long list of land board projects and was laid before 
Lord Dorchester in Quebec in 1791. He approved, for 
hhe could see that settlers and goods would be taken up 
the Ottawa and down the Rideau with greater speed 
than by the St. Lawrence and in time of war the route 
would be protected from possible invaders. “The 
Order for Ottawa City to be laid out” with plots for 
churches and schools, for ministers and school teachers, 
‘was approved. And that is all we hear of Ottawa City. 

Long before he had left England, Simcoe had set his 
heart on building a capital in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, on a river he was to re-name the Thames. The 
capital was to be called London. ‘There were no 
settlers, no roads, in that area which appeared, upon’ 
‘the map, such an ideal location for his ideal capital, with 
its cathedral, its university and its viceregal court. 
Kingston, the chief town of the province he would not 
‘consider as a capital. Newark was merely a temporary 
compromise, and when London proved too fantastic a 
dream, he settled down in York, From York, he 
developed a roadway to Lake Simcoe, and the new trade 
route to Lake Huron gave the death blow to the 
nebulous schemes for the Rideau Route from the St. 
Lawrence to the West. 

Even in 1795 the Rideau route was still haunting 
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the dreams of administrators and Simcoe wrote to 
Lord Dorchester that he had intended to investigate 
personally the route and the territory adjacent and to 
build a road through from Ottawa River to Lake Ont- 
arios yet he did not explain why it had remained nothing 
more than a half-formed suggestion. Yet in London 
engineers and soldiers played with the idea of a canal. 
Over walnuts and wine it was an amusing topic of 
speculation, but the eighteenth century had so many 
other things upon its hands that many a frost and many 
a flood was to come and go before the dream took shape. 

Meantime the Ottawa came into the pressing prob- 
Jems of Canadian trade in another and a somewhat 
amusing role, Public revenue and the whole matter of 
taxes and customs duties were serious matters to the 
new government of Upper Canada, Lower Canada 
collected duties on everything that landed at Quebec, 
including the goods for the northwestern trade and 
supplies for the people of Upper Canada. If Upper 
Canada imposed another duty when the goods came 
into that province, Upper Canadians would be doubly 
taxed and that was assuredly an injustice. But the peo- 
ple would not tolerate land taxes so some revenue must 
be raised, by some manner or means. As soon as Upper 
Canada made plans to impose duties of its own, the 
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merchants in the northwestern trade became alarmed 
and indignant. Rum and other goods of trade passed 
up the Ottawa River and into Lake Nipissing on their 
way to the upper lakes. As soon as they got into Lake 
Nipissing they were in Upper Canadian territory and 
the government proposed to levy a tax there. Now the 
merchants protested that what passed up the Ottawa 
had nothing whatever to do with Upper Canada, for 
it was all wilderness. ‘The merchants received neither 
aid nor protection, for there was not a settler beyond 
the Long Sault. And it was on these grounds, on proof 
that the Ottawa country was nothing less than howling 
wilderness, that a revision of the customs collection was 
based. 


The commi 





ets appointed by the two colonies 
went into the matter thoroughly. Most of the revenue 
came from duties on rum and other liquors. It was 
proposed that Upper Canada should be content with a 
proportion of the duties collected at Quebec. This 
would save the new colony the cost of a customs staff 
who would most certainly have cost as much as the 
revenue would have produced. But the problem was 
how to proportion the duties. The report of the com- 
mission is amusing. In one instance they considered the 
drinking habits of the two provinces and decided thar 
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Lower Canada consumed much more per head than did 
Upper Canada of these imported liquors for “instead of 
the tea so generally in use amongst us, a glass of rum 
and a crust of bread is the usual breakfast of the French- 
Canadians; the rigor of their climate is alleged as the 
cause of their frequent recourse to it at other times of 
the day and their numerous holidays lead to such habits 
of idleness and dissipation as are very favorable to the 
consumption of rum.” Therefore Upper Canada com- 
promised on one-eighth of the revenue collected at Que- 
bee. The lonely Ottawa and the rum breakfasts of 
Quebec had played their part in the solution of an 
inter-provincial crisis. 

‘Yet even while the commissioners were arguing 
their points, down in a farmhouse in Woburn in New 
England, a long, lean Yankee farmer was toying with 
an idea which was to break through the tradition of 
solititude on the Ottawa and set the Chaudiere basin 
ringing with the axe of the pioneer. 
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Chapter I. 


‘THE FATHER OF THE OTTAWA, 


ONG before Ottawa was even so much as a 

Jconstruction camp, a settlement was flourishing 
on the north shore in the township of Hull. When 
John By first came into the Chaudiere Basin there were 
three thousand acres of cleared lands, stout barns, 
bulging with grains, herds of fat cattle browsing in the 
meadows, orchards around the snug, log cabins and the 
broad hospitable home of the father of the colony. 

To-day Hull is an unattractive, industrial town, 
chiefly French-Canadian in population, having com- 
pletely lost its identity as the staid, New England settle- 
ment which it started out to be. 

Hull is really an island. A small stream called 
Brewery Creek separates itself from the Ottawa above 
the Falls and loops itself around a considerable area of 
land and debouches into the Ottawa again some two 
miles down stream. This island, scooped out of the 
north shore, was the scene of Philomen Wright's far- 
sighted colonization adventure. 
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‘The eighteenth century stopped at the Rapids of the 
Long Sault. None but missionaries, traders and ex- 
plorers had come farther than that during the French 
regime, or even in the years of the early British regime. 
Beyond the Long Sault was the kingdom of bird and 
beast. Up the St. Lawrence the Loyalists had streamed 
and buile themselves thousands of homes between 
Kingston and Niagara, There were red-coated garri- 
sons, a viceregal court, and an elected legislature. On 
the Octawa the moose drank among the lily pads and 
the partridges drummed on Parliament Hill. 

Down in Quebec, the Governor-elect of Upper Can- 
ada, John Graves Simcoe, spent the winter of 1791-92 
‘most impatiently, waiting for the arrival of his execu- 
tive council, his state seal and 





gegiment by the first 
ships in the spring. His haste and impatience had got 
him to Quebec, but arrived there he found himself to 
have no rank whatsoever, neither civil nor military, 
until he should have soldiers to command and ministers 
to swear him into office. However, he occupied himself 
with writing despatches and letters on every conceivable 
subject. Among other things he framed a proclamation 
which was destined to become celebrated. It was ad- 
dressed to “such as are desirous to settle on the lands of 
the Crown in the Province of Upper Canada.” Ie was 
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for the purpose of making known the “Royal Inten- 
tion” concerning grants and settlement. It offered free 
land to settlers, others than Loyalists, who had up to 
that time had almost exclusive claim on crown lands 
in Upper Canada. However, it required the settler to 
take an oath to “maintain and defend to the utmost of 
my power the authority of the King in his Parliament 
as the Supreme Legislacure of this Province.” 

Simcoe's heart was set on drawing a large stream of 
immigration from the new republic, since he stubbornly 
believed that many of the citizens of the United States 
regretted the change of government and were anxious 
to return to British allegiance. ‘The Americans, on the 
other hand, were anxious to keep their people at home, 
to populate the huge areas of Indian lands they were 
adding to the domain of the republic. ‘They would not 
tolerate the posting of proclamations such as Simcoe’s. 
Simcoe had it published, therefore, in English and West 
Indian papers, so that they would gradually pass into 
the hands of Americans who had trade or other associa- 
tions with those countries. 


By some such means the proclamation came into the 
hands of Philomen Wright, a rich and successful farmer 
at Woburn, Massachusetts. Wright's parents were 
eighteenth-century emigrants from Old to New Eng- 
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land. ‘They were apparently people of means and 
ambitions. The family had been farmers and cattle 
raisers in Kent for many generations. Philomen Wright 
was born in Woburn in 1760. As a boy of fifteen he 
fought on the side of the rebels in the early affrays of 
the American Revolution. 

Strangely enough, having come of a family notable 
for its persistent devotion to its paternal acres and to 
the same vocation, generation after generation, Philo- 
men Wright was not even content to spend his life on 
the land his father had brought under cultivation. In 
spite of his success and his affluence, the year 1792 found 
him ready to yield to the allurements of Simcoe’s pro- 
clamation. ‘The American states were seething with 
unrest, The trek was on from the old coast colonies 
to the new west. But Wright at heart was an English 
man as well as a shrewd Yankee-born farmer. The urge 
that had driven his father out of Kent was driving his 
son out of Massachusetts. 

In 1796 Wright made his first trip to Quebec and 
Montreal. He talked with the people, asked innumer- 
able questions, felt the quality of life in the colony and 
returned home to think it over. Two years later he 
returned, went into lands, transportation, markets and 
so on. Then he went home again. 
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In 1799 he returned for the third time and broughe 
with him two men to help him in selecting a possible 
site for settlement. ‘They went up the neglected 
Ottawa Valley, rummaging about its shores as they 
went. At the foot of the Chaudiere, Wright paused. 
Here was a land that was a veritable pagan paradise, 
the river broad and deep, the snowy, thundering falls 
rich in potential power, the great trees bespoke rich 
soil, the forests were alive with game. It was a logical 
choice for a settlement. 

‘Wright was thorough. He and his men climbed 
more than a hundred trees to spy out the land. Since 
some of the pines grew straight up a hundred feet be- 
fore the first branches bristled out from the trunks, 
the men cut down smaller trees so that their tops fell 
into the branches of the greater pines. Up they climbed 
along the sloping trunks and then up again to the tips 
‘of the taller pines. From these lookouts they peered 
over the virgin forests. They looked and saw that it 
was good. Wright dreamed, as he clung to the branches 
of his tree, his legs wound securely to a thick limb, 
dreamed of a day when these forests would give way to 
fields of rippling grain, to meadows for grazing cattle, 
when Indian camp sites would give way to farm houses 
and schools and churches, 
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‘Wright had discovered that the North West Com- 
pany was anxious to keep settlers out of this valley. 
Colonists drove out game and forced the Indian hunters 
farther back into the hinterlands. Deaf to their in- 
sinuations, he had come to see for himself. Now he 
was deeply stirred. He saw, from his perch on the pine 
tree, miles of virgin forests, and he dreamed of convert= 
jing them into a thousand shiploads of timber. Tt was 
not in terms of adventure that Wright thought. It was 
in terms of fields and crops, of golden harvests, of men 
toiling at the plough and at the flail; he thought of trees 
not in terms of beauty but in terms of merchantable 
timber, of rafts and cargoes and ships with sails set, 
beating out to sea. 

‘Many a man has dreamed of a colonizing venture. 
Te has a sweet, feudal taste, in the mouth of a dreamer. 
‘And many a dreamer has planted a colony and, at the 
end of his resources, has left the téansplanted colonists 
to suffer and struggle alone, or to wander in distress to 
other homes. But Wright was a practical dreamer. He 
not only proposed, but he achieved. He had all the 
qualifications for a successful leader. He had money, 
he had driving force, he had vision. He was patriarchal 
in all his schemes and he earned his title of Father of the 
Ottawa. 
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‘Though to many it must have seemed a wild scheme, 
he planned his migration in midwinter. The usual 
scheme was to set the colonists down on their land in 
the autumn to eke out 2 long winter of discontent on 
rations they carried with them, to feel the cold and the 
solitude before they had learned to love the land. But 
Wright engaged twenty-five men to begin preliminary 
work on the land and took along several families when 
he left Woburn on the second of February, 1800. They 
had with them fourteen horses, eight oxen and seven 





sleighs. 

Te was a merry party. Years afterwards Wright 
loved to recall how cheery they were and their high 
spirits made even the worst of their difficulties light. 
‘There were fifteen children among them. One was an 
infant in arms. Four were under six years of age. Six 
of them,—Philomen, Jr., Tiberias, Polly, Ruggles, Abi- 
gail and  Christopher,—were Wright's sons and 
daughters. 

‘After a short stay in Montreal they moved on up the 
Ottawa. The road ended at the foot of the Long Sault, 
Beyond was wilderness,—and they had eighty miles to 
0. 

‘The first task was to cut fifteen miles of new road 
around the rapids, through the forest. Each night they 
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camped in the open, around a huge fire. ‘The women 
and children slept in the sleighs. The men in the 
blankets on cedar bough beds. 

Presently the journey through the forest was done 
and they found themselves on the river. From the Long, 
Sault to the Chaudiere it was a smooth flowing stream, 
and in winter it was an icy highway over which they 
proposed to travel 

‘They had not gone very far when on the bank of 
the river they saw an Indian and his wife with a small 
papoose. They approached the travellers with amaze- 
ment that not even their stoic faces could conceal. 
White men were indeed quite mad to come so far and to 
bring with them these curious animals. Suddenly that 
pagan hunter, from out of the wilderness, felt a great 
compassion on this company of wandering whites. He 
offered to be their guide, to sound the ice under the 
snow for them, that they might not blunder into run- 
ning water and disaster. He sent his wife and child into 
the woods to wait for him and then he set out ahead of 
the colonists, making a trail with his moccasined feet in 
the snow, over which they led their beasts and dragged 
their sleighs towards their goal 

On the seventh of March the whole party were 
safely on the site of the settlement in Hull township. 
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Grateful and friendly they pressed around the Indian 
with their gifts and with their thanks. He had made 
no bargain with them, It was out of the kindness of a 
savage heart that he had travelled sixty miles out of his 
way as guide. Therefore he was extraordinarily pleased 
with his reward and set off highly delighted with them 
and with himself, to find his wife and child again. 

To the end af his life, Philomen Wright loved to 
point out the tree under which he slept chat first night 
in Hull. The great fire cast long shadows along the 
shore and gleamed scarlet and gold against the dark 
rocks and the white snow. Wright was the sort of man 
who could sleep soundly even then and leave his next 
day's work to be done on the morrow. 

From that day activities at Hull were pressed for- 
ward with speed and intelligence. Log cabins were 
quickly erected by expert builders, split logs were set 
edge to edge for a floor, outdoors the rough ends of the 
logs obtruded ragged at the corners where they crossed 
for there was not time to spend to needless trimming. 
Split cedar logs, laid alternately convex and concave, 
made a roof tight against the spring rains. 

Presently the sun began to beat down in rich, insist 
ent spring heat against the snowy ground. Every day 
the cleating spread, eating into the bush on every hand. 
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‘The water ran off the earth in quick little streams and 
revealed the soggy carpet of old leaves and the rich 
black loam. Then, to Wright's intense surprise and 
delight he discovered that the frost had not penetrated 
very far. ‘The heavy snows had kept the earth extra- 
ordinarily free from the conditions that prevailed in 
New England where the bleak farmlands were frozen 
deep and it took weeks of spring weather to make them 
fit for the plough. 

‘That first summer he reaped 2 thousand bushels of 
potatées, and forty bushels of wheat to an acre. 

Wright's difficulties were not all over when he 
reached the township of Hull. One bright spring day 
he found the settlement invaded by a tribe of Algon- 
quins. Very curious as they were, Wright humored 
them by showing them all there was to be seen. Pres- 
ently they grew uneasy and antagonistic. ‘They could 
see their hunting destroyed, their land invaded by these 
possessive whites. They complained, they began to 
grow ugly. 

‘Weight soothed them with such diplomacy as he 
could command. He made them gifts, he assured them 
he had not come to hunt, only to farm. Momentarily 
they were reconciled. Then they demanded payment 
for the land. Wright firmly refused. They had already 
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sold their land to Sir John Johnston and he had the con- 
sent of the Great White Father to settle on it. Wright 
‘was so successful in at once resisting and conciliating 
them, that in a great good humor they proposed a 
feast and a council and they made him a chief of their 
tribe, a blood brother of themselves. From that day 
fon Philomen Wright had no more trouble from his 
neighbors, the Indians. 

‘Wright buile mills that the men, so busy in summer, 
might not be idle in winter. He brought in more and 
more farmers and settlers. In four years he had a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, busy in the settlement, a bake house 
and a tannery in operation. By 1806 he had spent 
twenty thousand dollars on his enterprise. 

Always in the back of his mind was that dream 
of a thousand ships sailing out to sea with cargoes of 
Ottawa timber, Down east they told him he could not 
take timber out from the Ottawa to Montreal because 
of the rapids between. Wright explored for himself 
and he discovered that it would be more feasible to take 
his timber to Quebec, that instead of going to Montreal 
fon the south shore of the island, he could take his rafts 
around back of the island and come out on the St. 
Lawrence at Bout de 'lle. At least he believed he could. 
No one else believed it. 
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In the winter of 1806 he sent timbermen to work 


at cutting white pine. In the spring of the year it had 
been floated down to the village and there made into a 
raft. Wright set out with the river drivers to superin- 
tend the experiment personally. Ie was fair enough 
sailing the first sixty-five miles down the river. Long 
Sault was the first problem. It took them thirty-five 
days to get the raft to the foot of the white water. 
Later they learned to do it in twenty-four hours. 

But in the summer of 1807 Philomen Wright had 
done what he set out to do. He delivered the first raft 
of Ottawa timber to Quebec. The first of his thou- 
sand ships set out to sea. 

From that year the timber business on the Ottawa 
flourished. Wright became a man of wealth and prime 
importance. The colony spread, the fields and meadows 
yielded rich profits. In 1813 Wright raised three thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. ‘They cost him two thousand 
dollars. Tt was war time, so he sold his crop for nine 
thousand dollars. ‘The colony was a profitable 
investment, 

‘There were schools now, and churches. Wright 
was a Royal Arch Mason, so he founded a lodge. He 
recruited a regiment of militia among the settlers and 





was made a colonel. He spent a thousand dollars on a 
a 





stone magazine to store away guns and ammunition and 
two small brass cannons. 

There was an inn, called the Columbia, a busy place 
indeed, but visitors of importance were the guests of 
Wright in his simple and hospitable home. He was 
lected a member of the legislature for Lower Canada 
and became a friend of Governors. All the time he 
remained the simple farmer, rough and ready, shrewd 
and capable. John Galt, the witty writer, wrote a play 
and produced it in Quebec and one of his characters 
was Obadiah Quincy, a caricature of the popular 
Wright Wright sat in a box at the theatre and laughed 
heartily at himself, 

In spite of business and polities and many another 
responsibility, Philomen Wright was still a farmer, as 
his father had been before him, and many a Wright 
of other days gone by. But he was anxious that his 
children should enjoy the privileges of their wealth and 
he provided them with education and travel and such 
society as was available. Ruggles, who had been a small 
boy of eight when he came up the snowy Ottawa for 
the first time, was a lad of parts. Philomen Wright 
listened gravely when he talked of travel abroad, but 
he sent him off well provi 
his London bankers. Young Ruggles, they say, spent 
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something like three thousand pounds on the grand 
tour. He might have come back a dandy and a cox- 
comb, too fine for his father’s backwoods town. But 
the heart of Philomen Wright glowed with pride when 
Ruggles came home from Europe. For he brought his 
father a prize bull and a goat of high degree. 
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Chapter TV. 


© PIONEERS! 


ETTLEMENT on the south shore of the Ottawa 

was very slow even after Hull was a flourishing 
village. The few who braved the wilderness buile their 
solitary little log cabins at great distances from one 
another, since there was none of the organization that 
marked the development of Wright’s colony, and none 
of the friendliness of the patriarchal enterprise on the 
north shore. Much of the land on the south was granted 
+0 Loyalists who had no intention of settling on it but 
were holding their scripts for speculation. 

One of the first Loyalists who paddled his way from 
Lake Ontario into the district to discover its possibili- 
ties was a man who was not apt to find beauty or 
delight in any land. He was David Jones, who figures 
in that most tragic tale of revolution days, the murder 
of Miss MacCrae, They were both young and very 
much in love with one another. She was the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant on the rebel side. David was a 
royalist soldier. She had planned to escape from her 
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father’s home and join him at his post in the Mohawk 
Valley. David sent an escort of Indians out to help 
her, Just what happened after that no one knows. 
Whether a second party really did quarrel with the first 
over the honor of bringing her in, whether one side 
were rebel supporters, or just what other complication 
entered into the incident no one seems to clearly indi- 
cate. What happened however, all agree upon. The 
Indians returned to the fort bearing with them a scalp 
of golden hair, and young David Jones recognized it as 
the hair of the woman he loved so devotedly. David 
never smiled again. 

After looking over the south shore at the Chaudiere 
he reported against settlement on the broken land, half 
fimestone cliff, half beaver meadow. But apparently 
he realized the value of power for his brother petitioned 
for a mill site at Deschenes Rapids and was refused. 

In 1798 the township of Nepean was laid out, the 
first to be surveyed on the south shore. Eventually the 
county of Carleton was created around it. 

‘The township was the unit of settlement in Upper 
Canada. On water fronts the townships were nine 
miles wide by twelve miles deep. Inland they were ten 
miles square. They were surveyed into two hundred 
acre lots. Soldiers disbanded after the American Re- 
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volution and civilian Loyalists were the first to get 
grants in Upper Canada. They ranged from the two 
hundred acre farm lots for each man and woman, and 
children on their majority, to five thousand acre estates 
to field officers. Later on, non-Loyalists and settlers of 
every description were granted the two hundred acre 
lots. In special instances, on the approval of the gov- 
ernor, a settler might secure anything up to twelve hun- 
dred acres. Those who undertook to create colonies 
were granted much greater areas for development. 
‘The first settler in Nepean township was a young 
man by the name of Ira Honeywell. His descendants 
still live in Ottawa. One of the Americans who came 
‘to Canada in the seventeen-nineties was Rice Honeywell 
of the Mohawk Valley. He was a.rebel and fought on 
the side of congress but he was in love with a Tory 
sweetheart, After the peace between the nations he 
made his peace with her and she apparently returned 
with-him to the Mohawk for a while. Eventually she 
persuaded him to emigrate into Canada and take her 
back among her Loyalist friends. He was one of the 
first non-Loyalists to take advantage of Simcoe’s pro- 
clamation and in 1792 he drew his two hundred acres 
of land. His wife drew a similar grant as a Loyalist. 
‘They settled down neat Prescott and there Ira was born. 
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‘When he became a man his father gave him five Loyalist 
scripts, a thousand acres of land, in Nepean, for shrewd 
old Rice Honeywell had been investing his surplus cash 
in idle Loyalist grants. 

Ira Honeywell set out in a canoe to claim the land 
that was to give him a livelihood. Tt lay on the Ottawa 
in the vicinity of Britannia Bay. There, in the winter 
of 1808-09 he built a log cabin and cleared some land. 
Apparently he made progress in 1810 for the next year 
he was back again at home claiming Charlotte Andrews, 
his Welsh bride, He carried her off to Nepean. Their 
son, John Honeywell, was the first white child born on 
the south shore, 

‘The second settler was Braddish Billings. He was a 
son of another rebel, for Dr. Billings had been a promin- 
ent agitator for revolution in and about Boston where 
his family had lived since 1640, Bue Dr. Billings came 
to Canada, too, in response to Simeoe’s call and Braddish 
was a small child when they settled in Brockville. 

Braddish Billings was one of the frst to believe in the 
possibilities of the Ottawa timber trade, once Philomen 
Wright had broken trail to Quebec with his historic 
raft of 1807. Two years later, as a very young man, he 
went into partnership with a friend named William 
Marr and the two of them went up the Rideau and cut 
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their first timber on the shores of that river. In the 
spring of 1810 he took out a raft and sold it to Wright. 
For two or three years he worked for Wright and then 
went into business for himself. In 1812 he built a cabin 
on land he had selected five miles from the mouth of the 
Rideau. He cleared and sowed four acres of land and 
then he went up the Rideau again. This time only as far 
as Mertickville. He went for Lamira Day, the seven 
ten-year-old school teacher of the backwoods school 
and he brought her down as mistress of his new log 
cabin, 

Lamira Day was one of the pioneer personalities of 
the Rideau. Like the Honeywell and Billings families, 
the Day family had come up from the new American 
republic to become Canadians in the seventeen-nineties. 
Lamira was just a little girl but she was bright and 
energetic and enterprising. At sixteen she was appointed 
school mistress at Merrickville. She was to get a very 
small cash salary and was to board around from house 
to house with the parents of her pupils. 

‘The children trudged the rough township roads from 
the farms in the clearings round about, or made their 
way by short cuts through the woods. They were hard 
times for the farmers and there was not much grist for 
the mill that stood beside the falls. Lamira taught her 
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scant store of knowledge to the children and waited 
with eager expectation for that litle salary of hers 
But when the time came to collect it they told the dis- 
mayed girl that nobody had any cash to spare and the 
best they could do would be to pay her in promissory 
notes for wheat. ‘The farmers would drive it down to 
Kingston and meantime she could collect from the 
agent on the strength of the notes. 

Lamira drove down to Kingston in a buggy by her- 
self and presented her promissory notes to the agent. 
He would honor them for her, he said, but not in eash. 
Oh, dear, no, but she might have goods to the value of 
the notes. Indignantly Lamira refused to spend her 
year’s salary in the agent’s store so she drove off back to 
Merri 
cheeks and her dark eyes flashing. 

‘Once back among the farmers she borrowed a wagon 
and went from farm to farm collecting the wheat that 
each man owed her and then off she went again over 
the rough road to Kingston. In Kingston she sold her 
wheat, bargaining for the best price and getting cash in 
her firm small hand. Then smiling contentedly she 
turned her horses’ noses homeward into the bush again. 


ickville with bright spots of color burning in her 





She had need for that cash, just now, for a trousseau. 
So Braddlish Billings was no fool when he chose young 
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Lamira Day for his wife and he wouldn’t have changed 
places with Philomen Wright himself the day they set 
‘out in their canoe from Merrickville to the cabin in the 
clearing down stream, 

To-day the site of that cabin is the village of Bill- 
ings’ Bridge on the outskirts of Ottawa, three miles 
from Parliament Hill. ‘The ferry that plied across the 
river when wayfarers came down the road on the other 
side, gave way in time to a bridge that linked Metcalfe 
road with Bank street and to-day the fine bridge that 
replaced it is part of the highway system. Ottawa has 
grown out to the river and to the village of Billings’ 
Bridge. It can be reached by Bank street by motor, or 
by a city electric car that runs near the bridge. Here 
the river runs broad and placid and on the ridge over- 
ooking it is the beautiful old wooden house that Brad- 
dish Billings built more than a century ago for Lamira. 

Te was near the little church, just east of the bridge, 
that the bridal couple landed one October day in 1812. 

‘Theie daughter Sabra was the first white child born 
in Gloucester township, and the Billings who now 
possess the old pioneer estate, still speak of her. Pieces 
of her fine needlework hang on the walls of the old 


colonial home. 
Sabra was destined to begin her adventures early in 
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life. At one time when she was still an infant in arms 
Braddish and Lamira Billings were returning from 
Mertickville in a canoe, when they encountered 
Philomen Wright at the head of the portage at Hog’s 
Back Rapids. By some mischance, while they were 
talking together, Wright’s canoe dislodged the Billings’ 
canoe and it swept out into the current at the head of 
the rapids before Braddish could do anything to prevent 
it, To the horror of everyone concerned they realized 
the canoe was in the grip of the swirling white waters 
and nothing could save it from being swept down in 
that awful current among the rocks that no man dared 
run, Frantic with horror Philomen Wright raced 
along the portage to look for their battered bodies at 
the foot of the rapids. There, though he could scarcely 
believe his eyes, was the Billings’ family, still afloat in 
their swamped canoe, tiny Sabra clasped in the arms of 
her eighteen-year-old mother. 

There was speedy thinking to be done in the brief 
moment, scarcely more than the twinkling of an eye, 
between the time they realized their danger and the 
headlong passage down the rapids. Braddish paddled 
like one possessed and Lamira lent what aid she could. 
Between them they emerged in safety. It was the only 
canoe that every went down the dreaded Hog’s Back 
Rapids. 
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In 1814 Braddish, having prospered both as farmer 
and lumberman, built a frame house. In the year the 
canal was begun he gave up lumbering and devoted all 
his time to farming. It was in that year he began the 
building of the fine old house that still shelters the Bil 

ings of Billings’ Bridge. Lamira Billings lived to a ripe 


old age and watched Ottawa grow from a construction 
camp to the capital of the Dominion. 
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Chapter V. 


OLD COUNTRY FOLK 


FEW miles up the river from Billings home- 

stead there lived a most extraordinary settler 
‘Who, by some strange fluke of circumstances settled in 
the bush of the new province of Upper Canada. Cap- 
tain Andrew Wilson was the last sort of person anyone 
would have expected to find in a clearing on the Rideau. 
A rollicking British sailor, Captain Wilson had served 
under Nelson at the Battle of the Nile and had been one 
of the crew of the Victory at Trafalgar. 

With the collapse of the Napoleonic dreams of 
empire a good many British sea-dogs, like their fellow 
fighting-men of the land forces, found themselves out 
‘of employment. Half pay officers in plenty found 
their way into Canada and Captain Wilson was one of 
them. 

‘The house he built for himself on the Rideau he 
called Ossian Hall and he set out to be something of a 
big-wig in the vicinity. Among other things he was a 
Justice of the Peace and held weekly courts at Bytown, 
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and he was also a Notary Public. He was much in 
demand for the marrying of the swains and lasses of the 
country roundabout and could be counted on, when the 
necessity arose, in overlooking the fact that, as a strict 
point of law, it was ultra vires when there was a clergy- 
man within fifteen miles range. However, fifteen miles 
over township roads might be something of a problem 
and the jovial captain like his glorious commander, 
could put his glass to the blind eye when convenience 
demanded it. 

All the way from England he had brought a really 
fine library and installed it at Ossian Hall, “the best 
library that ever was taken into the wilderness” accord- 
ing to one of his friends. He also had a great collection 
Of sea scenes and drawings of ships in action and famous 
landmarks on the sea lanes of the world. Moreover the 
good captain was the author of a three volume naval 
history, “fraught with tactics and sea affairs.” 

“Set the captain fully agoing, get him out to sea, 
some grog aboard and how he dashes away!” writes John 
MacTaggert in Three Years in Canada. “One would 
imagine to hear him that there never was a battle fought 
on the ocean but he had the pleasure of being in it. 
“Thus will he speechify: ‘We had given the fellow chase 
for three days, damn him, and on the morning of the 
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third a slight fog came on, so who could see him? One 
looked out from the top after another, but no signs of 
him. Up went I, glass slung at my back, and after 
looking for a full quarter of an hour I bawled down to 
the men at the wheel, ‘I have him! Starboard! set the 
compass—off the weather bow—mark the direction of 
the glass! In an instance round came the ship. ‘Yet 
T have her!” I bawled down. ‘Steady, all steady, Sir,” 
was the reply. T withdrew the glass and went below. 
We bore up, came in view and in two hours we had 
him,—a Spanish prize worth ten thousand dollars. 
Captain Andrew Wilson did that, by the Lord!” 

But he also did something much more extraordinary, 
though entirely characteristic. At Ossian Hall he wrote 
a life of St. Paul! Ieis in the possession of a collector of 
Canadiana in Ottawa, a bulky, bound manuscript 
volume in the preface to which he gives his very good 
reason for having written it, simply chat he had never 
yet discovered one to his own satisfaction! What a 
picture he makes, this man fresh from the vortex of 
human affairs in Europe, sitting at his desk beside the 
Rideau, while che wind made music in the trees around 
his home, calling back to life the austere Roman, giving 
him flesh and bones and human cares and emotions, to 
fit the notion he had conceived of him, 
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Captain Wilson busied himself with digesting all the 
laws of Upper Canada and loved to be seen very busily 
engaged in public affairs, the pockets of his anchor- 
buttoned coat stuffed with documents, complete with 
red tape and seals. He was also a good farmer and loved 
as much to talk about cattle, wheat and field affairs as 
he did to yarn about the sea. Nevertheless, he was a 
sailor at heart. MacTaggert tells of seeing him one 
night at the Columbia Inn at Hull, at a party of leading 
‘men on the river. Judge Macdonnell was leading them 
in singing French-Canadian river songs. Captain Wilson 
did not join in the chorus. He seemed to be looking on 
with disdain. Then he broke forth. 

“Damn your freshwater nonsense; come out to the 
salt ocean, my boys, and I'm with ye!” 

Captain Wilson’s pioneer home, near the Hog’s 
Back Rapids, was open house to the 
particularly to the new settlers struggli 


cary wayfarer, 
1g up the lakes 
and streams from Kingston, on the way to settle on the 
Ottawa. He had a princely hospitality for all who 
came his way, high or low. Food and warmth and 
shelter by his hearth he gladly gave and a word of cheer 
and encouragement as he set them on their way. 

The first settlers on the actual site of Ottawa lived 
in the vicinity of the river shore, north of Wellington 
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street and east of Booth. It was the foot of the river 
diver’s portage around the Chaudiere. Ie is said that 
as early as 1809 or thereabouts one, Caleb T. Bellows, 
had built a dock and a store there and the place became 
known as Bellows’ Point. 

‘Not far away a man by the name of Ralph Smith 
settled, and is said to have been the first man to build 
a still and manufacture whiskey on the south shore. It 
was a trade never threatened with over-production. 

Te was here, about 1818, to this solitary little clear- 
ing at the foot of the portage that there came the first 
woman to lay her fingers on the reins of history in 
Ottawa 

‘The newcomer was Miss Dalmahoy of Edinburgh. 
A sensible young Scottish lassie with nimble fingers and 
a taste in flowers and feathers, she became a milliner in 
the Scottish capital when Queen Victoria was a little 
sitl in very wide skirts and a large straw hat. But Miss 
Dalmahoy had ambitions and no little courage and a 
man’s size share of grit. She made up a very firm little 
mind that she was not going to sit with head bent over 
poke bonnets for the rest of her days. 

Her father was dead, her mother married again to 
a soldier who had fought in the wars in Canada. As 
she tucked a silk rose into a fold of straw and stitched 
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a ribbon under the brim she dreamed of Canada. 

One day she set off from Edinburgh, a becoming 
little bonnet from her own fingers over her brown curls, 
her cape all but hiding the flounces of her wide skirt. 
In a stage coach she headed south. Whether she paused 
along the way to see the world, or whether she travelled 
the weary week it took to ride from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, at once, in her anxiety to get there, we do not 
Know. Certainly she arrived there tired and bruised 
and stiff from the springless coaches and horrible roads 
of William the Fourth’s day. 

Here is London in that day as a young Canadian 
saw it: 

“We got within eight miles of Hyde Park Corner 
when, from the number of people, the carriages coming 
and going, the closeness of the houses and the paved 
road, I could hardly believe I was not in London, for it 
is one long street, excepting two small breaks, At last 
wwe entered the city through a great iron gate and frame 
with many lamps upon it. Then to see the height and 
irregularity of the houses! the lower stories are nothing 
but glass on both sides the street, the houses being in 
the front supported by iron posts, and the windows 
filled with the most curious cut-glass. ‘The byways are 
covered with peoples you see four or five abreast con- 
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tinually turning the comers of the street, without 
ceasing one moment.” 

‘They might have been the words of Miss Dalmahoy. 

She was a winsome young lassie, fresh and capable 
and lovely, and though she did not stay in London long 
she turned the heads of the clerks who watched her 
tripping by. Now one of them was a Yorkshire lad 
who had a post in a sugar warehouse. He fell very 
deeply in love, indeed, with the little milliner and tried 
all his Yorkshire guile to persuade her to marry him. 
But she shook her brown head very decidedly. She had 
‘not come all the way from Edinburgh to become the 
wife of a London clerk. No, indeed, her eyes were set 
upon far away places. 

So in time she turned her back resolutely on London 
and its crowds and its temptations and she crossed the 
Atlantic and after seeing Quebec and Montreal, she kept 
steadily on her way to the frontier. How or why she 
came as far as the foot of the Chaudiere portage no one 
knows. She induced her mother and her step-father 
to join her. 

So one spring the river men came singing and tramp- 
ing down the portage and when they came near still- 
water they found a neat little cabin by the side of the 
road, and an inn where they might have anything from 
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raw whiskey to hot scones at the hands of the litele 
Scottish milliner. 

‘The inevitable happened. Half the brawny shanty- 
men fell in love with her. ‘They were willing to fight 
for her smiles. They longed for jams to unlock that 
they might strut their fame before her twinkling blue 
eyes. They brought her trophies from the woods when 
they came down stream, and gifts from Quebec when 
they came back again in the autumn. But she laughed 
and jollied them in her rich Edinburgh tongue and went 
fon gathering up six pences and shillings, American 
pennies and Spanish coins and all the hundred and 
twenty-six varieties of currency in circulation in Can- 
ada, laying them away against another day. 

One day Moses Holt’s coach rumbled into the court- 
yard of the Columbia Inn in Hull with a young York- 
shireman aboard. He climbed stiffly out of the carriage 
and hauled his carpet bag with him. He wore tight 
trousers of nankeen and square toed boots and the long- 
skirted coat of a Londoner. They stared at him 
curiously. He was neither soldier nor shantyman, He 
Tooked well-set-up and prosperous, but he was no 
farmer. He put up at the inn and in a serange English 
voice asked for the whereabouts of Miss Dalmahoy. 
Then he engaged a boatman to carry him over to the 
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south shore. He landed at Bellows? dock and walked 
up the hill to the log inn. 

She was busy polishing pewter mugs and humming 
a bit of a song. When someone filled the doorway and 


threw a shadow into the room, she turned. 





“Pve come, lass. . 

Tt was Isaac Firth whose shining eyes were looking 
so anxiously into hers 

So what could she do? She married him, of course, 
and when the river drivers came back in the fall she 
was Mrs, Isaac Firth and her husband was busy in the 
taproom, while she wiped the table tops and polished 
the pewter as of yore. 

Isaac Firth developed into a regular old John Bull, 
round and rosy and genial, 


Ff milk and human kindness full, 
Of rotund form and smiling face, 
‘Who kept an entertaining place. 


Te was Mrs. Firth, or Mother Firth, who continued 
to be the best known of the pair in all the country round 
about. She entertained governors and their officers, and 
her shrewd commonsense was more than once put at 
their service, as they debated affairs of state under her 
roof. 
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“Indeed she has all the folk of the Ottawa river 
under her holy charge,” writes John MacTaggert. “She 
was much courted by the beaux of the neighborhood. A. 
raftsman of my acquaintance, a half pay navy captain, 
some Americans from the famous township of Hull, 
struggled hard for the prize. « She keeps a snug | 
little inn and has plenty of dogs and tom cats... . We 
hold all our big nights there with much hilarity, our 
Hallowe'en, St. Andrews and so forth. .. .. were I wish- 











ing to have interest in the country among big folks, 
there could none be found to equal hers.” 

Even here at the foot of the Chaudiere she found 
use for her skill asa milliner, for it is recorded “she 
makes most beautiful black otter caps” for the “rum- 
magers” of surveyors and explorers. With the beginning 
of the canal she found herself with plenty on her hands 
to be done, both as mistress of the inn and milliner to 
rummagers, 
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Chapter VI. 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S TOWN 


period that we have called reconstruction. The 
Problem, under some other name, was just as acute at 


t THE aftermath of every great war comes a 


the close of the Napoleonic wars, of which the war of 
1812 in Canada was a phase. 

‘Human lives must be accounted for. Men and 
women cannot be put away like excess munitions oF 
obsolete firearms. They have tongues that talk and 
stomachs that grow hungry and tempers that destroy. 
If they are not provided for, they either turn riotous 
and destroy the possessions of the more fortunate or 
they die on the streets and bring down odium on the 
heads of their betters. So when the wars ended some- 
thing had to be done with the old soldier and his family. 

‘Two regiments that served in Canada, the 99th and 
the 100th were for a time consolidated and then dis- 
banded. Under a soldier settlement scheme the men 
were granted in 1818 land in a new township near the 
Ottawa on which the town of Richmond was laid out 
Te came to be 50 called because, in the month of July, 
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when the ship bearing the soldier-settlers lay at anchor 
in the harbor of Quebec, the ship bearing the new Gov- 
ernor of Canada, the Duke of Richmond, sailed up the 
river and came to anchor nearby. In honor to the new 
Dube the settlement was to be called Richmond. 

No man of so proud a rank had ever come to Canada 
as administrator. His ducal birth, his princely airs, his 
long record of military and diplomatic service, all added 
to his glamor in the eyes of the Canadians. He was 2 
friend of the Duke of Wellington, the hero of the E 
lish, Indeed he had been viceroy of Ireland when Well- 
ington was merely Sir Arthur Wellesley and had acted 
as his secretary. 

‘There was another incident that lent itself to the 
popular imagination. ‘The Duke and Duchess of Rich~ 
mond and some of their young sons and daughters were 
living in Brussels during the campaign on the continent, 
and on the eve of Waterloo it was the stately Duchess 
who gave the ball that Byron had immortalized. 





‘There was a sound of revelry by night 
‘And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

"The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men, 

A thoutand hearts beat happilys and when 

Music arose with ite voluptuous swell, 

Sofe eyes looked love to eyes that spake again; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes lke a rising knell 
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And many an Englishman went out from the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball to death or glory, or both. 
Next day was the battle of Quatre Bras and two days 
later Waterloo. After Waterloo the Duke of Richmond 
rode with Wellington back over the blood-drenched 
field, among the dying and the dead, in all their 
wretchedness. He rode on with him to Paris. 

Te was in Paris that his pretty and impetuous 
daughter, Lady Sarah Lennox, ran off with Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, one of the officers of the Guards who smashed 
‘Napoleon's picked troops of the Imperial Guard. Well- 
ington had to intervene with the irate Richmond and 
help him to find a post for the impoverished Maitland. 
So when Richmond came as Governor-General of Can- 
ada, Sir Peregrine came as Licutenant-Governor of 
Upper Canada and Lady Sarah came with him. 

Te took a month to make the trip from Quebec to 
Ottawa in those days, so it was August when the settlers 
arrived at Bellows’ Point. ‘The road to Richmond had 
still to be cut so the settlers camped in tents along the 
point and called the place Richmond Landing. Such 
it was until lumber yards and warehouses crawled all 
over the romantic setting of the settlers’ camp. 

Enthusiasm for Richmond continued high and when 
they reached the River Jock by the new road they re~ 
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named it Goodwood River for the Duke’s English estate. 
They had still to travel a few miles up river before they 
‘came to the site of the proposed town. It was laid out 
with grandiose dreams, There was to be a great city 
here, the metropolis of the Valley of the Ottawa. Col. 
Burke, late of the 100th regiment, was the leading spirit 
of the place. He supervised the laying out of streets 
and the building of cabins, and when they were ready, 
the trek of women and children from Richmond Land- 
ing to Richmond began. ‘There in the backwoods, un- 
familiar and forbidding, under the dark winter skies, 
the old soldiers and their families began the experiment 
of pioneer life in the bush. 

The following summer the Duke set out to make a 
Jong tour of his country. He went as far as Niagara, 
where his self-willed daughter lived. After a happy 
visit there, he turned homeward. He was anxious to 
see the soldier-settlement at Richmond, so from Kings- 
ton he travelled to Perth. He was a sturdy man, was 
this great duke, with the blood of the Stuarts running 
through his veins, and he did not hesitate at the thirty 
mile walk from Perth to Richmond. 

Richmond was all agog. And so was Hull. Squire 
‘Wright sent a man named Martin, with a double team 
of oxen all the way to Goodwood River to escort the 
Duke on his way to the Ottawa. 
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The Duke arrived. He was genial and friendly. 
The old soldiers cheered him. The old officers feted 
him at the Masonic Arms Inn, He made heroic efforts 
to live up to expectations, but the Duke was not well. 
He was restless and uneasy. Nevertheless the night went 
‘off with extraordinary hilarity and high hopes. It was 
the greatest night in the history of Richmond. 

In the morning the Duke set off by canoe down the 
Goodwood River to the place where the Richmond Road 
joined it. There Martin waited with his oxen. But the 
Duke grew agitated as he travelled. He ordered the 
canoe ashore, Before it was beached he leaped out of it 
and his companions saw him tearing wildly through the 
woods. They ran after him unable to keep up with his 
mad speed. They found him on a pile of hay in a barn, 
in terrible pain, hopelessly afflicted. ‘The poor Duke had 
hydrophobia. 

Some weeks before the Duke had been bitten by a 
little pet fox and had thought nothing of it. Here in 
the backwoods, he suffered the results. There died 
Charles Gordon Lennox, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, Earl of Barley, Baron Methuen and Duke 
d'Aubigny of the peerage of France. 

‘Martin’s oxen drew the dead Duke over the rough 
road to Richmond Landing and the body was laid in the 
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inn of the young Scottish milliner until it could be 
ferried over to Hull and eventually taken down the 
river to Montreal. ‘The Duke was buried in the erype 
of the English cathedral at Quebec. 

Meantime, in spite of all the high hopes, Richmond 
never became the great city it was to have been. Ie is 
now a quiet little village, nine miles from the capital, 
and the first two miles of the old Richmond road that 
lie within the city limits of Ottawa are known as Well- 
ington street. 
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Chapter VIL. 


‘THE LE BRETON FLATS 


TTAWA was built, like Rome, upon the hills. 
The whole site of the city was, in its primeval 
state, a curious patchwork of limestone bluffs and 
pestilential swamps and beaver meadows. To-day these 





rocky heads lift themselves up picturesquely in various 
parts of the city. Where Wellington and Sparks street 
meet in an angle near the Chaudiere, the grey stratified 
rocks rear themselves up over the surrounding streets, 
and the homes on the heights above once commanded a 
slorious view of the river and falls. 

“The area of Ottawa that lies to the west of this bluff 
was once the subject of one of the most famous lawsuits 
of colonial days, Ie began with the purchase, in 1807, 
of the land, by Robert Randall. 

Robert Randall was an American who came from 
Maryland in 1798 and settled down at Niagara Falls. 
He was enterprising and ambitious. Among other 
things he was the first manufacturer of wrought iron 
in Upper Canada, He was making a tidy fortune out 
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of flour mills and was gradually acquiring quantities of 
land in various parts of the province. 

In 1807 Robert Randall came up the Rideau Lakes 
with a party of Indians to see for himself what this 
neglected country might be like. He was intrigued 
with the possibilities of the south shore and returned to 
York to secure land there. 

Lot Four in Concession One, as this land was called 
at the time, was a broken front lot. ‘That is, it had an 
irregular shore line and water rights. By purchase and 
lease he added to the original lot until he had a strip of 
land running from Richmond Landing on the Ottawa, 
right through to the swamp lands that became after- 
wards Dow's Lake, Dow's Lake is now one of the 
beauty spots of Ottawa on the route of the boulevard. 
‘The Booth Mills stand on a part of the land he secured 
on the Ottawa front. 

By the time he had added this to his possessions he 
‘was one of the largest landowners in the province. 

Randalls brilliant career was near the breaking 
point. The agents who handled his financial affairs 
failed and he suddenly found himself involved in debts 
which he could not meet. He had enemies who were 
jealous of the lands he held and he had no friends able 
to help him out of his predicament. ‘He was imprisoned 
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in Montreal, and as things were done in those days, he 
was held there throughout the war of 1812, helpless to 
set his affairs in order. ‘Things went from bad to worse. 
"There were some mysterious manoeuvres in the conduct 
of the legal affairs of the estate and the suits involved 
and to satisfy a judgment the land at the Chaudiere 
was advertised for sale by auction in 1820. 

‘Meantime, a year or so before the sale a new settler 
had taken up land on the Ottawa, Captain Le Breton 
‘was another “old soldier” and had decided to develop his 
grant of land in Nepean townshi 

He realized the lands of the unfortunate Randall 
were valuable and that they had important possibilities. 
‘Therefore when he heard they were to be sold at Kings- 
ton, he was anxious to become their possessor. He 
paddled down to Kingston, hired a horse and rode post- 
haste to Brockville. 

Captain Le Breton did not have the money to buy 
the land, but he had heard of Livius Sherwood as a man 
interested in land investment. Unknown as he was, he 
introduced hiniself and explained his mission. Le 
Breton was a Jerseyman who had served in the army 
with distinction. In 1811 he had been sent to Quebec 
with his regiment and when the War of 1812 broke out 
‘was sent into Upper Canada to serve on the frontier. 
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He was at the taking of Detroit with Brock and was 
recommended there for his zealous services. He was 
badly wounded at Lundy’s Lane and in 1815 he was sent 
hhome to England. Four years later, under the soldier 
settlement scheme, he returned. 

He must have recommended himself highly to 
Sherwood, for he won his point and Sherwood agreed 
to lend him the money for the purchase of the land if 
he could bid it in at the auction. 

‘The auction had been little advertised and there 
were few bidders. Le Breton bid in the land for four 
hundred and forty-nine pounds. 

Randall was released and his efforts to secure redress 
and possession of the lands, which he claimed had been 
illegally disposed of, led to a bitter controversy in which 
the Family Compact became involved. Ethics which 
would not be tolerated to-day, were in vogue at the 
time and the affair had an unsavoury aspect. 

Eventually Captain Le Breton became involved in 
an intrigue in which no less a person than Lord 
Dalhousie took a part. Le Breton was undoubtedly 
misrepresented to Dalhousie, who conceived a violent 
dislike to the gallant soldier and accused him of taking 
advantage of information acquired at a private dinner 
to Dalhousie, to speculate in the lands in question. 
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Captain Le Breton was probably double-crossed by 
someone who had reasons of his own for drawing down 
the Tory wrath of Dalhousie upon the soldier’s head. 

‘The Firth’s Inn and Bellows’ Store were on Le 
Breton’s land, and they would neither move away nor 
pay him for possession of it. In this stand they were 
backed by the Governor and poor Le Breton had to 
make the best he could of it. Long after Dalhousie, 
Randall, and Le Breton were in their graves the con- 
troversy over the rights and wrongs of the Le Breton 
flats, as they were called, continued to rage. 

Sherwood and Le Breton reaped rich profits eventu- 
ally from the land, for it was laid out in lots for settle- 
ment when Bytown was born, 
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Chapter VILL. 


“IN TIMES OF PEACE. .. . 


HE French, during the whole of their regime in 
Canada, had been content to overcome the bar- 


riers of the rivers in the Indian fashion, by tramping 





the portages with their canoes and their bundles on their 
shoulders. No important engineering work was at- 
tempted under the flag of the Bourbons. 

‘When the English penetrated into the upper coun- 
try, it was an age of canals, Among the British garri- 
sons were military engineers eager to match wits with 
the primeval and subdue rocks and rivers by the forces 
of their own ingenious minds, First the Lachine rapids 
had been conquered by the Lachine canal, making 
transportation on the upper St. Lawrence easier. When 
events turned the attention of the powers of the day 
towards Ottawa transportation, in relation to defence 
and colonization, the Rideau canal became inevitable. 
Even from those early days of canalization in Canada, 
men dared to dream of a canal system that would link 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Superior by way of the 
Ottawa, the Nipissing, and the Georgian Bay. 
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By the time the Ottawa system of canals was partly 
accomplished the age of canals had, in a sense, passed. 
Canals, that had been the only means of effecting and 
speeding up trade and transportation in the vast river- 
threaded interior of Canada, in the pre-railway age, 
became merely auxiliaries, once the iron horse, with its 
speed and its penetrating powers, laid its trail all over 
the settled country. With the new tempo in living, 
impatient travellers would not spend their time locking 
up and down canals, no matter how picturesque they 
might be, so the canals were left for the cargo ships, 
the pack mules of transportation. Here and there 
throughout the country are old canals, deserted now 
even by these plodding vessels, left to neglect and decay, 
or with their picturesque solitude only occasionally 
turbed by pleasure boats. 

‘The Rideau canal was an exhilarating dream for 
military engineers for as long before its construction 
as itactually served a practical purpose after it was 
completed. For forty years it lived a nebulous, vision- 
ary life, and for another forty years it carried the trade 
and travel of a busy, young province suffering from 
growing pains. 

‘The Rideau canal was built long after the purpose 
for which it was designed had passed out of being. It 
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was a military canal, built and maintained by British 
troops for purposes of defence. It was built when, 
fortunately, the last war had been fought with Canada’s 
only neighbor and possible foe. 

“The territory between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivers and the Rideau system is a big triangle. ‘The 
base lies along the Rideau River and Lakes and the 
Cataraqui River. ‘The apex is the angle where the 
Ottawa and Se, Lawrence met at the western end of 
the Island of Montreal. 

From Montreal, accordingly, there was the choice 
of routes, up the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario; or up 
the Ottawa and north to Nipissing and Georgian Bay 
on Lake Huron, or down the Rideau Lakes to Lake 
Ontario. The Rideau system, which comprised the 
Cataraqui River to the Rideau Lakes and then the 
Rideau River down to the Ottawa, was the ancient 
Indian highway. The white man’s dream was to make 
use of this Indian travel trail as the route of the canal. 

‘There had never been a settlement of French in the 
area comprising Ontario before the conquest. Tt was 
still a wilderness when the American Revolution broke 
out. Loyalists, fleeing from the new republic, were the 
first to colonize the land to the north of Lake Ontario. 








Kingston at the mouth of the Cataraqui became the 
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principal city of the colony, and was to be, so its citi- 
zens fondly hoped, the capital of Upper Canada when 
the first governor was appointed to establish English 
laws and customs there. However, everyone was shy 
of the Americans and although the two peoples were 
officially at peace, it was with their fists clenched in 
their pockets that Canadians and Americans regarded 
each other. ‘The fires of the revolution smouldered and 
cach side believed a fresh war was inevitable. 

In the seventeen-nineties the canal between Ottawa 
and Kingston was seriously debated. It was the only 
way to get troops and supplies to the upper country 
except by the St. Lawrence which was a boundary river 
and vulnerable for many miles. Statesmen and soldiers 
and engincers dallied with the idea for thirty-five years. 
In those years the anticipated war was fought and ended 
in enduring peace. But the statesmen and soldiers and 
engineers of the Napoleonic era did not know the peace 
would endure. When the war was over they actually 
set to work to put their plans into operation. And so 
it happened that in 1826, the canal was actually begun. 
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Chapter 1X, if 


BRIDGING THE CHAUDIERE 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN BY of the 
Royal Engineers was living quietly at Shernfold 
Park in Sussex with his wife, Esther By, and ewo small 
daughters, when he received a commission to proceed 
to Canada to take command of the building of the 
Rideau Canal. He was a man in his middle forties, 
quite tall, not too portly to be dignified, bore himself 
in a habitual military carriage, since as a lanky lad in 
his early ‘teens, he had been put into the hands of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich in preparation 
for a military career. At eighteen he was a second 
lieutenant in the Royal Engineers and he climbed by 
zealous but unspectacular services to a lieutenant-col- 
oneley. At twenty-one he was sent out to garrison 
duty in Quebec and until he was thirty he was engaged 
in construction work in and about Quebec. The mar- 
tello towers on the Plains of Abraham were erected 
under his command. 
Having been recalled to England in 1812 he just 
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missed the opportunity to distinguish himself in active 
service in the War of 1812, He was retained at duty in 
England where his abilities to organize and direct were 
extraordinarily useful to the country but where he was 
deprived of the chance of winning distinction in the 
historic campaigns then in progress. 

After the war, in 1818, Colonel By married Esther 
March, and eight years later he was an able but idle 
engineer when the welcome opportunity came to dis- 
tinguish himself in the building of the much-discussed 
Rideau Canal. 

"There was little money in England then for invest- 
‘ment in such a scheme, Upper Canada was pressing 
for it and bringing all the influence it could muster to 
bear upon Wellington and others favorably inclined 
toward the project. Estimates for the canal had to be 
squeezed through parliament in as inconspicuous a 
manner as possible. Colonel By was privately informed 
that in an emergency he was not to wait for the official 
passage of estimates but that at all costs he must push 
the building of the canal and that eventually everything, 
would be paid for. 

Accompanied by his wife and little daughters and 
by his engineering staff, Colonel By sailed for Quebec 
in the summer of 1826. The inauguration of the canal 
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‘was considered so important that Lord Dalhousie de- 
cided to accompany Colonel By up the Ottawa so that 
he could be on the spot when final plans were adopted 
and no time would be lost in setting to work. 

‘When the steamer from Grenville tied up at the 
dock at Hull with the viceregal flag flying, most of the 
eleven hundred population of Wright’s township were 
down by the shore to give the party a royal welcome. 
The Lord of the Manor of Hull, the lean, weather- 
beaten Philomen Wright, was there to greet them. 
Impatient to begin, the newcomers, once they had 
settled their party at the Columbia Inn, set out up the 
River to look the wild scene over. 

‘The three men presented curious contrasts. Philo- 
men Wright represented the very essence of rough 
pioneer enterprise. True, at that time, he was a very 
wealthy man and the chief figure politically, com- 
mercially and socially, on the Ottawa, But he was still 
a Yankee farmer, given to amusing himself with fan- 
tastic ideas for the glorification of the Ottawa Valley. 
Yet here was the evidence of his ability, this flourishing 
town and the thousands of smiling acres on the north 
shore. Dalhousie was the essence of British aristocracy, 
the ninth earl of his name, a distinguished military 
officer who had fought throughout the Revolutionary 
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and Peninsular Wars and served as a major-general on 
the field of Waterloo. He was a viceregal governor 
and a gentlemen of the courts of Europe. 

By was a builder, a man with a mind made for the 
exact science of engineering, restive for the word to be 
off on this big project worthy of the mind of any engi- 
neer of his generation, 

‘As they walked along the river edge and looked 
across to the palisades of the south shore each had an 
extraordinary vision. Not only could they see the 
mounting locks that would carry ships up over the 
height of land to the waters beyond, not only did they 
see a town, with slender spires among the tree tops and 
roads across the grey rocks of the bold headlands, but 
they each and all dreamed of the day when that tree- 
covered promontory, still in its primeval state, would 
be the capital of a nation. 

Icis strange that here and there in scattered memoirs 
and records we can trace the fact that each of these 
men, at different times, individually conceived the 
notion that the capital to be would be in the Basin of 
the Chaudiere. And when strong men dream dreams, 











they ate likely, if not in their own generation, then in 
another, to take shape. 
But a great deal else had to be done besides dream, 
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Te may be, as tradition says, that Lord Dalhousie pointed 
across the foam flecked river and said, “There, gentle- 
‘men, is the site of the future capital!” To more prac- 
tical immediate ends, Colonel By said, “There, gentle- 
‘men, is the site of the bridge we must build as a first 
step toward the canal.” 

For that was the first thing definitely agreed upon. 
‘The Ottawa had to be bridged, and the place to do it 
was over the very falls of the Chaudiere. All three 
went back to the town and to Wright’s hospitable 
house. There the decision was definitely made and the 
word passed. Two days later the workmen were engaged 
and the first stones turned. 

‘The series of bridges over the Chaudiere to-day 
cover the sites of the first bridges, begun in 1826. 
Although the enterprise was subsidiary to the canal it 
was an achievement of no mean merit. It was the 
largest bridge in the country and was called Union 
Bridge because it was the only actual contact between 
the soil of one province and the other, the entire 
boundary between Upper and Lower Canada being 
along waterways. 

Material there was in plenty right at hand. Wright's 
‘mills supplied the timber, and the limestone rocks were 
to be had for the cutting of them. The bridge was to 
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comprise five units. On the north shore were two small 
channels, and two more on the south shore between 
islands, In the center was the Great Kettle itself, 
smoking and roaring with terrific energy. The first 
bridge to be attempted was the first from the north 
shore, built by the Royal Engineers’ officers. It had a 
span of sixty feet. It was begun immediately, in spite 
of the fact that winter was coming on, for it was hoped 
to have it completed before the spring floods swept 
down the Ottawa. ; 

John MacTaggert, clerk of works to Colonel By, 
‘was the man left in charge of the building of the bridge. 
He had never been in Canada and was ignorant of the 
effect of climate on the materials he was to employ and 
as he confesses had “never seen, far less built, a dry- 
stone bridge.” 

He employed “a wandering millwright lad from 
Aberdeen” to do the centering of the bridge and to 
build-a scarf screen to keep the mist from the falls off 
the workmen, else they would have been coated with ice 
on the bright cold winter days, and to work would have 
been impossible. Every morning the young millwright 
had to sweep the snow from the centers, on which the 
stone work was to be done, to discover what effect the 
frost had had upon them, while others cut away the 
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blocks of ice that drifted down in the night from the 
rapids. Some times these ice blocks would choke the 
channel and the water would back up until bridge and 
all was bound up in a mass of shining ice. Meantime 
the masons were busy and the huge dressed blocks were 
dragged into place on sleighs by teams of horses or 
oxen, 














After months of anxious work the bridge was com- 
pleted. The wooden frame work was knocked out and 
the fine stone arch settled not an inch. MacTaggert 
‘was proud of the job, as he had a right to be. 

“The great floods of the Ottawa which in spring 
rolled foamingly down the Rapids, bringing hills of ice 
and snow before them, were yet to be dreaded; they 
came in due season, crammed the waterway of the 
bridge to the parapet; but it defied their power—there 
is stands, and likely will for a length of time,” he wrote. 

Philomen Wright had the contract for building the 
second stone arch which was to be twenty-five feet in 
width. When it, too, was complete, it brought the 
roadway from Hull to the very brink of the great falls 
of the Chaudiere, 

Meantime on the south shore the corresponding pair 
of bridges were in the course of construction. ‘They 
were longer spans, one of eighty fect and the other of 
seventy feet. 
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‘The lesser problems having been solved and approach 
secured from each shore to the brink of the falls, che 
chief obstacle was attacked. There was a stretch of 
two hundred feet of furious water to be crossed. There 
was no possible support from the bed of the river be- 
cause the water poured itself into a subterranean 
passage at the foot of the fall. Neither was it possible 
to anchor a boat in the basin while the work was done. 
‘MacTaggert dreamed of a stone bridge, “the most beat- 
tiful in the world,” for, to the engineer, a sweeping arch 
of grey limestone over the snowy cauldron below was 
a thing of supreme loveliness. However, the funds at 
the disposal of the engineers made that impossible. It 
was decided to build a sort of chain bridge as a founda- 
tion for a wooden one. 

In order to get a rope across the falls from one island 
to the other, Colonel By hit upon an ingenious scheme. 
A small brass cannon, probably one of those of which 
Wright's militiamen were so proud, was dragged over 
the north shore bridges to the brink of the Chaudiere. 
A strong, small rope was fastened to a ball and fired 
from the cannon across the gorge. Workmen on the 
other side stood waiting to seize it, and presently the 
first tie across the river was secured. Heavier ropes 
were then dragged over, chains and cables followed in 
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due time and upon them the wooden bridge was success- 
fully erected. 

“The view from the bridge,” writes the enthusiastic 
‘MacTaggert, “no pen can portray.” 

‘The five bridges were put up for a sum of about 
twenty-five hundred pounds, which seems extra- 
ordinarily litele for the importance of the project. The 
summer of 1827 found the north and the south shores 
of the Ortawa united. 
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Chapter X. 


BYTOWN 


NCE the building of the Union Bridge had been 

set in motion By proceeded to arrange the cere- 
mony of turning the first sod of the canal. A few days 
actual inspection of the river shore had sufficed to prove 
to him that the logical entrance for the canal was neither 
from Richmond Landing nor from Governor Bay, the 
two clefts in the rocky shore already proposed, but in 
Rafting Bay where a wooded gully ran up between the 
two cliffs now known as Parliament Hill and Point 
Nepean. It was renamed Entrance Valley. 

‘We can imagine the official party starting off from 
Hill chat morning of September the twenty-ninth, a 
clear, golden-morning, crossing in batteaux and canoes 
and accompanied by as many of the population of the 
north shore as could be accommodated in the boats 
available. At the prospect of work and enhanced pros- 
perity all Hiull is excited and elated, and paddles are 
worked with a will across the river from shore to shore. 
‘The landing place at the mouth of the valley is crowded 
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with small craft and everyone is clambering up the 
rough sides between trees and rocks looking for vantage 
points from which to see the ceremony. The soft 
brilliance of Indian summer hangs over the valley. The 
steep cliffs are rich in color as an old tapestry. Young 
maples with slender arms outstretched, are scarlet and 
softly aflutter in the wind. ‘The birches are silver and 
sold, lifting their graceful heads far above the under 
brush, that is alive with autumn color, wine and purple, 
russet and green. Perhaps a black bear is looking down 
with beady bright eyes from the heights above at the 
strange performance of the intruders, Great frogs in 
the marshes croak an accompaniment all the way 
through. 

Men and women who had come up the frozen river 
that March a quarter century before, looked back upon 
the first night in the virgin forests of Hull and forward 
to the changes about to begin. Children born and bred 
on the river who had never known anything but the 
life of the settlement, were all agog with excitement. 

Lord Dalhousie had made many a viceregal speech, 
had faced many an expectant audience, but never had 
he taken part in any ceremony so potent with possibili- 
ties as this. Perhaps he was more than vaguely con- 


scious of its significance as he set his spade against the 
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tough roots and faded grass of Entrance Valley and 
turned the first sod. Rideau Canal was begun. 

‘The whole place was suddenly humming with ac- 
tivity, ‘There was not so much as a clearing in the 
woods for a tent. Gangs of men were put to work to 
clear areas on the big cliff to the west asa site of barracks 
and on the cliff to the east for a home for the command- 
ing officer. Down in Entrance Valley axes rang as they 
bit into the trees, and timber was hauled out so that the 
canal di 
in the spring. 

A town had to be laid out. Colonel By reserved big 
areas for public buildings and the indefatigable Mac- 
‘Taggert had charge of surveying the town plots. ‘The 
lots were snapped up as fast as they were laid out, for 
in the wake of the canal builders came all the merchants 
and traders that go to make up a town. 

‘MacTaggert was indispensable. Once the town sites 
were laid out he went up Entrance Valley with a party 
of men to take a flying level, a rough guess of the rise 
or fall of the country to be traversed by the canal be- 
tween the Ottawa and the Rideau River. ‘The falls at 
the mouth of the Rideau had made direct attack impos- 
sible, so the distance to be covered in Entrance Valley 
was nearly five miles. It took the party three days to 
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cover the distance. ‘They found that the rise from the 
Ottawa to the Rideau was forty-five feet. 

‘The land thereabouts was so swampy that the sur- 
vveying party could do nothing and returned to camp to 
wait for frost. It was the twentieth of December be- 
fore sufficient ice had formed to make a fresh survey 
practicable. They started out again, badly handicapped, 
since with frost had come deep snow. So dense was the 
growth that there was no view more than five yards in 
extent and for every scrap of information concerning 
the formation of the ground and the character of the 
country they had to cut their way with axes through 
virgin forest. 

Every night camp was made in little wigwams by 
the side of a swamp where the useful hemlock grew 
thickly and where dry cedar wood provided them with 
roaring, comforting fires. Each man roasted chunks of 
salt pork for himself, on prongs cut from nearby trees. 
Each drank the strong tea from the same cup, a tin mug 
which made the rounds of the party. 

‘They turned in on a tot of rum, huddled together 
for warmth on their hemlock beds until someone would 
ery “spoon!” whereupon they all rurned together. They 
slept with their feet to the fire but sometimes when they 
woke they found their hair frozen to the blanket on 
which they lay. 
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“In Dow's great swamp, one of the most dismal 
places in the wilderness,” writes MacTaggert, “did five 
Irishmen, two Englishmen, two Americans, and one 
French-Canadian and one Scotchman hold their merry 
Christmas of 1826,—or rather forgot to hold ie at all.” 

Dow's great swamp is now a lovely residential dis- 
trict, and Dow’s Lake one of the beauty spots of 
Ottawa. 

Irish laborers poured into the new town, which was 
named Bytown in the Colonel’s honor. They were put 
to work on civilian barracks for the workmen, on 
cabins and cottages, shops and offices. Two thousand 
of them were employed on the canal, working barefoot 
in the black mud of the swamps. Many of them had 
their wives and families with them. A new settlement 
sprang up without the benefit of surveying,—noisy, 
boisterous Corktown, on the land that lies on the west 
bank of the canal, between Laurier Avenue and Cartier 
Square of to-day. 

Then, at the end of May four companies of Sappers 
and Miners in scarlet coats and brass buttons, with 
“hackle plumes and scales of brass” landed at Nepean 
Point and pitched their tents in a clearing. 

By's stone house was going up and across the Valley, 
on Barracks Hill stone was being carted for the barracks 
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and hospital for the troops. Below, in the valley, just 
below By’s house, was to be the headquarters for the 
officers. 

It was a wild, fantastic scene, this city in the 
making. Engineers and laborers and fortune seekers 
were still sharing the land with the beavers, for except 
where the stratified limestone gave the newcomers firm 
footing, the swamps covered much of present day 
Ottawa. Where stands the Union Station and the rail- 
way yards were extensive beaver meadows, and these 
industrious animal engineers had for untold ages been 
busy at dams before the Royal Engineers came to oust 
them and build dams of another fashion, 

Te was a dramatic setting. To-day from Nepean 
Point the first locks of the forty-seven that By flung 
across the wilderness, to control the water levels of a 
hundred and twenty-six miles of waterway, look like a 
flight of giant steps, by which some legendary creature 
mounted from the river to the hills, 

‘Then because of the fact that the infant town was 
s0 oddly divided, it was necessary to build a good bridge 
over the canal, ‘The Sappers were set to work upon it. 
Te took them a long time to complete it, but it was a 
beautiful bridge and a nice piece of engineering. Te 
was finished with one final flourish, the crest of the 
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ers in stone carved out by the chisel of some 
ambitious youth in the ranks. 

Still another bridge was necessary as the final link 
between Bytown and Hull, Lt. Pooley was set to 
devising a bridge over the gorge between the bridge 
head on the south shore of the Chaudiere and the west 
end of Wellington street. He contrived such an in- 
genious bridge of unpeeled logs that Colonel By was 
amused as well as delighted. 

“We'll call it Pooley’s bridge,” he said. And Pooley’s 
Bridge is the name still applied to the viaduct that has 
taken its place, down by the City Water Works 
building. 

‘This, the seventh of the bridge erected in connection 
with the construction of the canal, completed the high- 
way from Hull to Bytown. Horses and oxen were now 
able to haul supplies from Hull, grain and straw and 
oats, as well as timber from the mills, flour and vege- 
tables and meat for the shops of the little town and the 
commissatiat of the canal builders. By Pooley’s Bridge, 
too, the farmers from March and Britannia and the 
vicinity of Richmond made their way up to Wellington 
street and found a market for their produce. 

By 1828 there were a hundred and fifty houses in 
Bytown and fifteen shops—including three jewelry 
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shops! Before the canal was finished there were fifteen 
hundred civilian residents. 

Ottawa to-day has to thank Colonel By that the 
town that was born out of the construction camp was 
blessed with wide streets and public spaces. Everything 
north of Wellington street he reserved for public build- 
ings—pethaps he dreamed of a new Westminster 
perched on that royal rock. Nepean Point was re- 
served likewise and to-day Ottawa has there one of the 
finest park locations in America, with superb views up 
and down the Ottawa. 


Wellington street was named, of course, for the man 
who had interested himself in the building of the canal, 
the Great Duke, the most powerful man in England. 


Sussex bore the name of By’s own homeland; George, 
York and Clarence for royal Dukes, and Dalhousie for 
the Governor. 








BY’S CANAL. 





Chapter XI. 


BY’S CANAL 


OLONEL BY was the feudal lord of his village. 
(ex was the last resort in disputes and quarrels, 
squire, judge, and commandant—a scarlet coated, very 
British edition of the'Seigneur of Quebec. He directed 
the activities of the newcomers, settled their difficulties, 
scolded them, praised tliem, advised them, employed 
them and when need be, would use the heavy hand of 
authority to enforce restrictions he considered necessary. 

Colonel By lived for the first few weeks of the 
spring of 1827 in a tent on Nepean Point, until his 
stone house was ready. It was superbly situated, high 
above Entrance Valley and facing the Chaudiere falls. 
There he brought a housekeeper and staff of servants 
and installed Esther By and the little girls. Mrs. By was 
a fine horsewoman and rode every trail and bypath 
within reach of Bytown. ‘The setslers up the Rideaw 
Valley would see her riding her spirited horse with a 
military groom at her heels. 

Colonel By’s mount was a great black horse that 
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became as familiar to Bytown as the Colonel himself 
‘The Colonel's broad shoulders, so snugly encased in 
scarlet broadcloth, his florid face peering down from 
his great height above the mount, might suddenly 
appear anywhere that men were engaged in the arduous 
work of building locks and dams or digging channels 
between the shores of the Ottawa and the famous Hog’s 
Back Rapids. 

‘A Colonel of Royal Engineers was a personage of 
no little social as well as military importance. In garri- 
son he was surrounded with strict military etiquette and 
attention of the most meticulous sort. He was a soldier 
trained to command and a person of almost princely 
importance in the eyes of miners and sappers. But out 
in the wilderness where the veneer of garrison life fell 
away with alarming promptitude, a colonel of engineers 
was put to a severe test. By passed the test with flying 
colors. He was as much a man as any colonist in the 
country and could dispense with all the niceties of mili- 
tary life and rough it like a coureur de bois, He ran 
rapids and crossed stormy lakes when even the Cana- 
dians demurred at his daring and yet watched his pro- 
gress with admiration and respect. He travelled fever- 
infested swamps in order to have first hand information 
concerning the entire course of his enterprise and lived 
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in rude camps and bad country inns with imperturbable 
ease and humor. Consequently he was loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him. ‘There was no problem 
arising out of the country he could not understand. He 
might be firm and even stern, but he would always be 
just and manly. 

‘The greater part of the work on the canal was 
executed under contract for the British government. 
‘There were several distinct branches of canal work to 
be done, such as the building and finishing of the locks 
in heavy masonry; excavating of earth, clay and rocks 
construction of dams of rough rubble masonry, the 
framing of aqueducts and the building of wooden 
bridges. ‘The various camps along the line of the canal 
were to have military guards to preserve the peace and 
surgeons with plentiful supplies had to be provided 
against accidents and against the fevers and agues which 
‘were so prevalent in the bush in those days. 

The clerk of the works entered a curious statement 
in his plan for the conduct of the work. He said “There 
is a melancholy peculiar to Canada which must be com- 
bated. People who labor under it must be encouraged 
with soothing language, good treatment and now and 
then, as circumstances require, a little assistance, gratis, 
as stimulant.” 
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‘Work was begun almost at once along the whole line 
of the canal, in order that the completion would be 
speeded up. 

John MacTaggert writes: 

“The Rideau Canal, when constructed, will be per 
fectly different from any other in the known world, 
since it is not ditched or cut by the hand of man. 
Natural rivers and lakes are made use of for this canal 
and all that science or art has to do in the matter, is in 
the lockage of the rapids or waterfalls, which exist 
either between extensive sheets of still water or expan- 
sive lakes. To surmount this difficulty dams are pro- 
posed and in many instances already raised, at the 
bottom of rapids or sometimes at their head, or even, 
as the case may be, in their middle, by which means the 
rapids and waterfalls are converted into still water.” 

Sometimes a dam was so cleverly located and con- 
structed that it would convert twenty miles of tur- 
bulent water into still water. From level to level fixed 
by these dams, the locks would raise and lower ships.» 

From the eight locks at the entrance to the canal 
there was no more lockage until the canal reached 
within a mile of Hog’s Back Rapids. Consequently to- 
day, now that the city limits of Ottawa include the 





whole of Dow's Lake, the first four miles of canal 
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actually flow through the city, but only the eight 
entrance locks are required to raise a vessel from the 
Ottawa River into the heart of the capital. 

A glance at the map will show how the canal para- 
Ilels the Rideau River through the city. ‘The contours 
of the land made this much more practicable than cut- 
ting through at some one of the intermediate points and 
the last mile before it debouched into the Rideau River 
itself was through what was known as Gloucester Snie, 
anarrow, rocky channel. Five locks and a dam at Hog’s 
Back Rapids carried the canal between Dow’s Swamp 
and the junction formed with the Rideau River. 

The rest of the canal lies beyond the reach of 
Ottawa. The rapids and falls along the route were 
named for the settlers who lived nearby,—Barrett’s 
Rapids, Nicholson’s Rapids, Merrick’s Falls, Maitland’s 
Rapids, Edmund’s Rapids, Smith's Falls, spele a trail of 
pioneering homes all along its route. To them the canal 
‘was of the utmost importance, since it meant the open- 
ing up of the country all along the way to settlement 
and markets. Oliver's Ferey stood on the highway be- 
tween Brockville and Perth. Chaffey’s Mills stood at 
CChaffey’s Rapids and drew their power from them. Te 
wwas an extensive establishment with saw, grist, and wool 
mills and a distillery, stores and barns and house, the 
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whole worth at least five thousand pounds. For a time 
it seemed as if, to overcome the Rapids, the whole of 
the settlement would have to be sacrificed and flooded. 
It was one of the clations of engineering that this dis- 
mal prospect was overcome by the exercise of ingenuity. 
Davis’ Rapids and Jones’ Falls came before the terrible 
Cranberry Marsh where Colonel By all but lost his life. 
Te gave entrance to the Cataraqui River which flowed 
into Lake Ontario at Kingston. 

MacTaggert relates the story of By’s adventure in 
Cranberry Marsh. 

“One night we lost ourselves altogether in Cranberry 
Lake on our route through the waters from the Ottawa 
to Lake Ontario. ‘There were two canoes of us and the 
poor fellows paddled away lustily; but it was of no uses 
the more we sailed the farther astray we went and could 
not find the outlet of the River Cataragui. Getting 
through a frightful marsh, partly overflowed with 
water, we entered with the canoes into an expanse of 
flooded woods and one of the canoes stuck in the fork 
of a tree buried in the water. We went along side and 
the crew having got into the other canoe, we succeeded 
in lifting it out of the fork. Dark night came on and 
wwe landed on some sort of wild shore about ten o'clock, 
clambered up the brow amongst the trees, and pulled 
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the canoes and their cargoes after. We had parted with 
our provision canoe in the morning before and appointed 
to have met with it that night at a station called 
Brewer's Mills: thus we had nothing to eat but a small 
bit of cheese; and as for drink, there was nothing but a 
little drop of brandy in a bottle and this was not allowed 
to be touched. ‘There we were, nobody knew where, in 
the heart of an endless wild, without food or anything 
else whatever for the comfort of human life; but we 
minded i¢ not. Although we had had a fagging day 
no one was inclined to sleep: could we have knocked up 
anything in the shape of a dinner we might then all have 
snoozed profoundly; but hunger kept us from the arms 
of Morpheus and allowed us to ruminate on our forlorn 
situation, We hallooed out frequently as loud as we 
could, but no one heard us. We were sometimes an- 
swered by the owl, afar in the solitary woods, and the 
lake bird called the loon also deigned to reply from dis- 
tant waters. At one time we heard, or thought we 
heard, the barking of a dog—which might have been 
so, but I thought it that of the wolf species. 

“Having a gun with us we succeeded in lighting a 
good fire which is always a pleasant thing to look ats 
while the light reflected aloft on the woods was beauti- 
ful. We frequently loaded the gun with powder and 
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fired it off; and the sound reverberating through the 
forest and rocks was heard a long time after. Thinking 
we had got into Loughborough Lake, which opens out 
of Cranberry Marsh, towards morning we started with 
the light of the moon and after paddling away five or 
six miles until we came to the head of a deep bay, 
swimming full of driftwood, we there put about and 
were glad to get back to the fire we had left on the un- 
known shore. We had supplied it well with fuel before 
we started in hopes we might use its light, like that of a 
Pharos, to guide us on our proper course; but alas! we 
now all began to droop a little, for there was a prob- 
ability that we might not find our way out of the lake 
and of course, therefore, must perish. 





“The sun arose, we took to the canoes again and 
seeing some wild ducks we shot at them several times 
but could not succeed in killing one of them. Having 
paddled away several miles and taking our bearing by 
the sun, the compass being useless, I found we were 
returning as we had come the day before; we therefore 
lay to, to take the course. While doing so, we heard 
the report of a musket at a distance. We bore away to 
the place whence the sound proceeded, heard another 
shot let off and even saw the smoke. It was an Indian 
shooting wild ducks. We all felt rejoiced to see him, 
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divided the drop of brandy, engaged him as a guide and 
he brought us out at the famous Round Tail mouth of 
the Cataraquis from whence we proceeded to Brewer's 
Mill, found the provision canoe and made a hearty 
breakfast.” 

To John By, sitting on the rocky mound, listening 
to the hoot of the owl and the weird laughter of the loon, 
even crude and muddy little Bytown must have seemed 
a very heaven of peace and safety, that night in Cran- 
berry Marsh. 

One of the dramatic incidents associated with the 
building of the Rideau Canal was the laying of the 
corner stone by Sir John Franklin, 

He was not Sir John then, only plain Captain John 
Franklin, but already a distinguished explorer. He 
about forty years of age when he came to Bytown. He 
was first of all a naval officer, having served under 
Nelson at Copenhagen and at Trafalgar. He had been 
in the southern seas, visited China and India and had 
‘many a strange adventure by the way. He had already 
commanded an expedition of four ships into the Arctic 
in search of the North West Passage, the same goal that 
Champlain had sought up at the headwaters of the 
Ottawa. The discoveries of Hearne and Mackenzie had 
proved that two great rivers, the Coppermine and the 
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Mackenzie, flowed down into the Arctic sea out of the 
Canad 
between them was unknown, So in 1825 Franklin was 
sent out at the head of another expedition by land, to 
chart this unknown territory. He was on his way home 
with the report of his work when he came to Bytown. 

Dalhousie had turned the first sod in a veritable 
wilderness. Franklin found the mushroom town en 
féte, with flags flying and the band playing when on the 
afternoon of August the sixteenth, 1827, he officiated 
at the laying of the stone. 


a west, The twelve hundred miles of coast line 





Te was sometime after his return to England that he 
married that remarkable woman, Jane Griffin, whose 
efforts to discover the fate of Sir John, when he was lost 
with a hundred and twenty-six men on the expedition 
of 1845, set the whole Arctic ablaze with travel and dis- 
covery. Much as Sir John had done to make the Arctic 
known during his life time, it was licele compared with 
the enormous results of the Franklin Search. 

‘The search still goes on. In Greenwich, England, is 
a great collection of relics picked up by various expedi- 
tions on the trail of Franklin and his men, In Ottawa, 
in the museum of the North West Territories Branch 
of the Canadian government, there are other relics, 
tarnished buttons, shreds of clothing, pemmican from 
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one of the Franklin camps, a skull, probably of one of 
the party, Explorers travelling over the vast hinter- 
lands of the Dominion are still searching for Franklin's 
last resting place. McClintock, in 1859 brought out 
the story of Franklin’s death. By 1846 Franklin’s ship 
had pressed on far toward that fabled North West 
Passage, when, by the irony of fate, he failed in health 
and was unable to go on any farther himself. He sent 
a party by foot to the point where he believed they 
would be able to prove the existence of the North West 
Passage. In June of 1846 they returned to his ship and 
brought to the dying Franklin the word that they had 
found that for which men had searched since the days 
of Marco Polo. 

No sooner had Franklin heard the dramatic news, 
than he died in his bunk, knowing neither the plaudits 
and renown that would have been his if he had returned 
to England, nor the tragedy and misery that were to 
fall to the men he left behind him. Crozier, the new 
commander, abandoned the ships in the ice when the 
situation became desperate and attempted to bring his 
party back overland through Canada, ‘The trail of that 
pitiful trek was marked with crude graves and fleshless 
skeletons when McClintock eventually came upon it. 
He left Lady Franklin’s memorial stone to her husband 
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fon Beechey Island and a Canadian expedition, sent out 
from Ottawa, half a century later, set the stone in @ 
concrete base and finished McClintock’s task. No one 
would have dared to predict that August afternoon 


what fate had in store either for Captain John Franklin 


or for little Bytown. 
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Chapter XI. 
BY'S TOWN 


ART from the government, the chief land- 

owner on the site of Bytown was Nicholas 

Sparks. Some years before the canal was begun the gov- 
ernment had purchased the front lots, comprising all 
that lies between Richmond Landing and the Rideau 
River, and between Wellington and Rideau streets and 
the Ottawa. Back beyond Wellington street was 
another grant which was lying idle until Nicholas 
Sparks purchased it early in 1826, Philomen Wright 
was either content with what he had done on the north 
shore, or else, like the rést of the countryside, was not 
aware of what was about to happen, for he did not 
acquire any property on the south shore. Nicholas 
Sparks was a young Irishman who had worked as a 
farm laborer for Wright for ten years. With his earn- 
ings he purchased John Burrows’ idle land for some four 
hundred dollars, with the intention of clearing and 
farming it for himself, It was bad farm land and as a 
farmer Sparks would probably have succeeded very ill. 
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But imagine his astonishment and deli 
a few months of his purchase, came news of the build- 
ing of the Canal. Sparks land stretched from Le Breton’s 
Flats to Entrance Valley, and even though Colonel By 
‘expropriated the eastern part of it as part of the mili- 
tary reserve for the proposed fortification, still Sparks 
had enough left to make him a fortune as settlers poured 
jin and demanded more space than government could 
allow them. 

Sparks immediately had his lands surveyed. The 
chief street, paralleling Wellington street he named for 
himself, Sparks street. Te is the main business street of 
Ottawa to-day. The big stone bluff overlooking Le 
Breton Flats where Sparks street ended, was laid out for 
the homes of wealthy merchants, and Sparks set aside 
enough land for a church, ‘The next streets south of 
Sparks were named, in due time, Queen and Albert, for 
the young Victoria and her Prince Consort, and Kent 
street for the young queen’s father. 

Anyone who had the least pretense to social standing 
settled west of the Hill on government lots or Sparks’ 





¢ when, within 


new streets. The poorer classes settled in Lower Town 
across the canal and the lowest and certainly the most 
picturesque strata of Ottawa society came to rest 





Corktown, The double row of huts and cabins along 
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the bank of the canal were augmented by some even 
‘more primitive dwellings cut out of the mud and sand 
banks, Here the Irish canal diggers and their families 
lived on the soggy land and compensated for their dis- 
comforts and cold dampness by fortifying themselves 
plentifully with raw whiskey, Ie was cheap and 
abundant and the presiding genius of the grog shop was 
Mother McGinty. She could neither read nor write, 
but she could “‘figger” in a method of her own. She 
had a system of hieroglyphics by which she kept her 
accounts on the wall and woe betide the man who got 
to0 far behind in his payments. 

Life was inconceivably wretched at times, and 
brawls were the order of the day. Only their fighting 
spi 
poor Irish of Corktown with body and soul together. 
After days spent in the black mud of the canal the 
laborers, full of mock courage and hard liquor, spent 
the nights in fierce and glorious combat. 

Te was a mixed company that made Bytown. Con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, anxious, ambitious, hard- 
working, with well established families and social aspira- 
tions; the engineers, among them haughty young officers 
fresh from the drawing-rooms of London; staid and 
careful administrators; honest and skilful craftsmen, 
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slow and exact, carrying out the schemes of Colonel By; 
the shopkeepers and tradesmen, the laborers, emigrants in 
search of a living; of such were the pioneers of Bytown. 
(Out of them, a conglomerate mas, in those first roman- 
tic years, the clean, exhilarating life of Upper Canada 
welded a homogeneous citizenship, raising the whole to 
a happier, healthier level and a new stahdard of life. 

Tt was necesary almost immediately ‘to create some 
form of government for this unwieldly mass of settle- 
ment. It seems as though the assiduous MacTaggert 
‘must have had something to say about it for the charter 
that incorporated Bytown gave it the good old Scottish 
system of city government. There was a provost, two 
bullies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, ten common coun- 
cillors, two deacons and a convenor! It may have been 
one of MacTaggert’s droll jokes to set this Scottish cloak 
of government over a Canadian backwoods town popu- 
ated mostly by Irishmen. 

Brief flashes of life in Bytown reveal it as much like 
any other frontier town with occasional highlights that 
get into history. There is the wagon of the Royal Engi- 
neers, for instance, rumbling up from the docks to the 
office with kegs of silver coins sent out from England 
for the pay of the troops. For the moment the scarlet- 
coated troopers are caught napping; for one of the kegs 
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has cast its top and silver coins are dripping into the 
ruts, Once again a careless saying has come true. The 
immigrants can write home to Ireland that they 
actually do pick up money in the streets of Canada. 

‘There were fifteen hundred people in Bytown in the 
spring of 1832 when Colonel By announced that the 
canal was close to completion. ‘There were two hundred 
hhouses, there were Roman Catholic, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, there were schools and inns and 
a market. Bytown was quite as large and a good deal 
‘more important than Hull. All the interest had shifted 
from one side of the river to the other. Now the ships 
that came up the river turned to Bytown instead of 
Hill and all the important visitors and the increasing 
tribe of tourists, wanted to see the new town on the 
cliffs and the wonderful canal that had wound its way 
through the wilderness. 

By May the canal had actually reached the point 
where a steamer could go through the whole of its 
forty-seven locks. ‘The first ship to be accorded that 
historic honor was one most unromantically called the 
Pumper. Te sailed up the river and tied up at the docks 
at the foot of Nepean Point. The crew set to work with 
a will to dress her from end to end and from deck to 
‘masthead with flags and bunting. An official party had 
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been invited to join Colonel By in his trip from Bytown 
to Kingston. Although quite unofficial, yet the most 
excited and thrilled of all the guests were che two little 
daughters of the Colonel who had grown from baby- 
hood to girlhood with the lore of the Rideau canal per- 
petually about their ears. Now they were to see for 
themselves what had been keeping their father and all 
the nice officers busy for so long. 

‘The Pumper signalled most importantly with her 
shrill whistle, threw off her mooring ropes and turned 
her prow up toward the canal entrance. The lock 
gates swung wide and in she nosed gently between the 
cut stone walls. The gate men flung the great wheels 
round and round and the gates shut close behind her. 
The next pair of gates moved open and down poured 
the water and up moved the Pumper. She nosed for~ 
ward into the next lock while the crowds along Barracks 
Hill and Nepean Point cheered themselves hoarse with 
delight. Some of them shouted for Colonel By and the 
genial engineer, never so proud in all his career, as he 
was that day, waved from the bow of the Pumper and 
smiled back into the faces of the friendly crowds. 

Up through the eight locks the Pumper moved, all 
her flags aflutter, until she found herself under the 
Sapper’s Bridge. Over the stone parapet was a solid 
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‘mass of faces and hundreds of waving hands and flutter~ 
ing handkerchiefs. And never a ship has sailed through 
from that day to this without some curious spectators 
on the bridge watching its progress up that giant flight 
of steps to the upper level. 

‘Through the cut, past hilarious Corktown, past the 
swamps and beaver meadows, steamed the Pumper, 
waving a farewell to Bytown. One—two—three— 
four miles, between the freshly cut banks, the newly 
cleared channel through the swamps. Then came Dow’s 
Lake and the entrance into the old Gloucester Snic, now 
a deep channel with ewo locks midway, and finally the 
Pumper came to the famous locks and dam at the Hog's 
Back. These were the rapids down which Braddish and 
Lamira Billings had been swept in their canoe. Here 
By had wrestled with one of the most serious problems 
of the canal. Twice the rubble stone dam had broken 
and the flood had swept down disastrously into the 
channel below. Once the Colonel was standing at the 
center of the.dam when it began to crack and it was 
only by leaping nimbly back to shore that he had 
escaped being washed down into the torrent with the 
rocks and mortar. He had sworn a good round British 
oath over that second disaster and had vowed to build 
the dam if it had to be made of silver dollars. 
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Beyond the Hog’s Back the Pumper was well away, 
on its journey to Lake Ontario. 

To-day the whole route of the canal from Con- 
naught Square to the Hog’s Back is part of the magni- 
ficent driveway route under the control of the Ottawa 
Improvement Commission. Fine residential districts 
occupy the old swamp lands through which the sur- 
veyors tramped in midwinter because they could not 
get through it in soft weather. ‘The Experimental Farm 
overlooks Dow’s Lake and the old Gloucester Snie and 
the Hog’s Back is a pleasant picnicking place. 

Later in the summer of 1827 the canal was opened 
for general traffic. ‘Transportation from Quebec to 
Upper Canada had cost five pounds sterling a ton. The 
Rideau canal promptly cut freight rates in half. But 
not freight alone was to be speeded up in transport over 
the canal, The great age of immigration from Europe 
was just beginning and from 1832 literally hundreds of 
thousands of settlers passed up the canal to settle Upper 
Canada and to overflow in vast numbers into the 
American west. Famine in Ireland, expulsion of tenants 
in Scotland, the age of machinery in England ousted 
thousands upon thousands of families from their an 
cestral homes and occupations and the wilderness of 
Upper Canada, yawning for colonists, was the promised 
land of the nineteenth century. 
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‘The canal never paid its way. For thirty years it 
‘was operated by the Imperial authorities and remained 
in control of the Royal Engineers. It cost about twenty 
thousand dollars a year to maintain. ‘The war which it 
‘was to serve, never, fortunately, materialized. Eager as 
Canada had been to have it built in 1826, by 1857 the 
government was most reluctant to take it off the hands 
of the builders and assume responsibility for its upkeeps 
so swift are the changes that take place in a new coun- 
try and in this age of enterprise and mechanical pro- 
gress, No one could visualize when By’s canal opened 
its gates to the Pumper that the age it represented was 
already passing by and a new age, panting with speed 
and mechanical ingenuity was just around the corner. 

Colonel John By could regard the whole conduct of 
the construction of the canal with personal pride and 
satisfaction. Ie was a great empire-building enterprise 
with which he had been entrusted and he had carried it 
‘out to a successful and speedy conclusion. He had every 
justification for supposing that he could return to a 
grateful England, that there might be honors, perhaps 
a knighthood waiting to crown a lifetime of loyalty 
and service. But if John By dared to dream of honors 
he was to waken to bitter disappointment. 

His troubles had begun before the canal was finished. 
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‘Too honest and straightforward to lend himself to the 
petty schemes of those who had get-rich-quick con- 
spiracies afoot, he found himself embroiled in all sorts 
of irritating situations. Frequent suits were brought 
against him, and though he won everyone of them, they 
impeded him and gave him endless trouble. One of his 
‘opponents, in an effort to belittle him in the eyes of 
government, had him served with papers in a legal suit 
aboard the vessel on which he was bidding farewell to 
the Governor, at the close of one of his visits to Bytown. 
Only the loyalty and quick wit of the captain prevented 
the incident from proceeding to the actual presentation 
of the papers, ‘The bluff captain ordered the servers of 
the writ off his decks. 

Instead of receiving the thanks of the War Office 
and of Parliament Colonel By was ordered home to 
appear before a committee of parliament to explain 
petty details of the expenses of canal construction. ‘The 
men who had instructed him to go ahead with the work 
whether or not the estimates had officially passed the 
house, allowed him to bear the storm of vituperation 
and abuse that should have been diverted from his honest 
and conscientious head. Accusations and insinuations 
buzzed around London and Colonel By retired to his 
home at Shernfold Park, Sussex, a bitterly disillusioned 
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Colonel By could have speculated in land along the 
canal and made a tidy fortune for himself, but it is 
significant that he did not buy land in Bytown until 
1832, when the work was done and that he then paid 
twelve hundred pounds for the MacQueen Loyalist 
grant, lying south of Laurier, from the Rideau to Bron- 
son avenue, land he could have had for a song in 1826. 

Back in idleness in Sussex, John By’s tall figure 
began to stoop a little and his black hair was streaked 
with grey. Unhonored and unsung, wearied with the 
strenuous activities of five years in the wilderness of the 
Rideau, weakened by swamp fevers, and most of all, 
hurt by the indifference of his king and the king’s min- 
isters, John By secretly nursed a broken heart. In 1836 
he died, in his early fifties. Only one of his daughters 
survived him, She became Lady Ashburnham, and a 
part of Ottawa was named for her. She left no heirs 
and John By’s line is to-day extinct. 

Ottawa, that owed so much to his vision and his 
enterprise, had not yet raised a memorial to his memory. 
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Chapter XII. 
‘THE LAND OF WHITE PINE FORESTS 


'HE story of Canada is largely the story of reac- 
ions from forces set in motion far beyond the 
boundaries of the country itself. Every phase of her 
romantic history has been dictated by events which, in 
their origin, seemed to have no relationship to the vast, 
sleeping wilderness of North America, As people and 
events revolved around the pole stars of each succeeding, 
age, a8 forces of human history swelled and surged and 
ebbed away, they set in motion tides of influence that 
washed upon Canadian shores and set astirring new 
floods of life and energy. 

"The Napoleonic war had a tremendous influence 
‘upon the course of Canadian history. Apart from the 
welding influence of the war of 1812, apart from the 
era of military settlement, apart from the great migra- 
tory movements that came in the wake of post-war 
depression in Europe, there was another by-product of 
war which had an inestimable significance for Canada. 

‘You will remember that in 1799 Philomen Wright 
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saw in his mind’s eye a thousand ships freighted with 
timber from the Ottawa sailing out to sea. Now, 
strangely enough, events were about to develop that 
were to vindicate that audacious dream. 

England depended on the Baltic countries for wood. 
Part of Napoleon’s policy was to ally all the Baltic 
countries into a unit against England. In 1801 came 
the battle of Copenhagen, during which Nelson put the 
glass to his blind eye and did not see the order to retreat. 
Tt was then and there that England temporarily broke 
up the conspiracy against her. Surely the battle of 
Copenhagen was far enough removed from the affairs 
of the Ottawa Valley-—or was it? 

In 1807 England went to the extraordinary length 
of laying siege to the capital of Denmark once again, 
although she was not at war with the Danes. She re- 
duced the city to chaos and took the whole Danish navy 
to England in hostage against the renewal of the Baltic 
conspiracy aimed at her sovereignty. 

But even while the British fleet was sailing out of 
English waters, towards the coast of Denmark, a raft 
of timber was floating down the Ottawa. Both were 
bound on the same errand—securing a supply of timber 
for United Kingdom. While the Danish navy sailed 
prisoner to England, the first of Philomen Wright’s ten 
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thousand ships of Ottawa timber was sailing towards 
England, too, from the west. 

"There had been some trade in Canadian timber from 
the year 1650 and Intendant Talon, whose genius seemed 
to touch so many of the fundamentals of Canadian ex- 
pansion, was responsible for the first rafts floated down 
to Quebec from the shores of the St. Lawrence and St. 
Maurice. But any French-Canadian could tell you that 
it was impossible to bring timber from the Ottawa 
Valley to tidewater. ‘The rapids were impassable, the 
Lachine rapids, the Long Sault Rapids and the 
Chaudiere. 

‘However, as soon as Philomen Wright had his colony 
well established and self-supporting, he took time to 
consider that old, haunting dream of his about the 
white pine, the oak and all the other great timbers of 
the Ottawa. ‘The white pine was the most valuable and 
the whole Ottawa Valley was a great forest of towering 
pines, many of them reaching like church spires two 
hundred feet into the air. There were eighty thousand 





square miles of forests in the land drained by the Ottawa 

and its tributaries, and a vast variety of timber, ash, 

birch, elm, maple, red and white tamarac, basswood, 

butternut and hickory, groves of cedar, and many more. 

In the fall of 1806 Wright set a gang of men to 
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work cutting white pine and drawing it to the river 
shores. In the spring of 1807, it was floating in cribs 
before the village of Hull. He supervised the building 
of the raft himself and with a chosen crew he set off 
towards Quebec, three hundred miles away. 

Te must have been a pleasant trip for the first sixty- 
odd miles between Hull and the Long Sault. ‘The crew 
lived in shacks aboard the raft and navigation over the 
smooth, broad river was simple enough. The Long 
Sault was the big problem to be solved. ‘The raft had 
to be broken up into cri ince the thing 
had never been done before, the navigating of them 
over the rapids was all guess work. It took Wright and 
his men thirty-five days to get the timber from still- 
water above to still-water below. ‘They learned eventu- 
ally to get a raft through in twenty-four hours. 

‘At the foot of the Long Sault the raft was recon- 
structed. ‘They floated on down to the junction of the 
Ottawa and the St, Lawrence. Now, about three- 
quarters of the Ottawa flows northward of Montreal 
while the other quarter sweeps around through St 
‘Anne's rapids and Lachine rapids to the south. Instead 
of attempting to travel to the south of the island, 
Philomen Wright decided to drift down north of the 
island. He had explored the route and it seemed feasible. 
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No wonder Montreal had never shown any enthusiasm 
for this Ottawa timber project. It meant the timber 
would go to Quebec, direct, instead of going to Mont- 
real to freight the ships in that port 

Wright carried out the scheme that everyone had 
condemned and it was probably the proudest moment 
of his adventurous life when he saw that raft of Ottawa 
pine tied up in a cove at Quebec. Moreover, it was 
actually cheaper to get timber down by the new route 
to Quebec than it would be to take it to Montreal. 
‘The principle had been established. Wright was the 
Columbus of the timber trade. 

Timber was to that age what coal and iron are to 
this, The world still travelled in wooden ships and lived 
in wooden houses, for steel and concrete construction 
wwas far off in the future, So great was the need and so 
profitable the market that within two years, in 1809: 
Canada had developed so big a timber business thae for 
the first time in her history she had a favorable balance 
of trade. 

Suddenly the timber business was of tremendous 
importance to the colonies. ‘Thousands were sent into 
the bush to cut timber and drive the rafts down to 
Quebec. An army of shipbuilders went to work at 
Quebec to provide ships for the trade, and presently 
Quebec was the greatest timber port in the world. 
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‘The timbering in the Ottawa Valley exceeded 
‘Wright's wildese expectations. The lonely valley he 
had invaded was now alive with enterprise. New towns 
grew up around the portages and much of the land that 
was cleared of timber was turned into farmlands by the 
settlers that came on the trail of the lumber men. 

‘There was work for everybody. Frenchmen, Irish- 
men, Scots and Yankees made up the picturesque popu- 
lation of the forests and never had the savages been 
more jealous of their tribal rights and dignities than 
were the shantymen of their national honors. A French- 
men’s slur on an Irishman’s ancestry, or a Yankee sneer 
at a Frenchman’s pride, or worst of all, any word cast- 
ing a slighting reference on anything pertaining to a 
Scot, and a river feud raged furiously until bloody 
noses, and black eyes, or worse, had wiped out the stain. 

Shantymen was the name applied in general to all 
who worked at cutting, hauling or driving timber. A 
“shanty” was a unit by which men figured in the trade. 
‘A shanty comprised thirty or forty men, food supplies, 
oxen and so on, for one camp for a winter. 





‘Timber limies were sold at auction at about a dollar 
or a dollar and a half a square mile. The lease holder 
had cutting rights only and the land belonged to the 
crown. He paid a tax on every foot of timber he cut. 
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‘Timber limits were supposed to be ten miles square, or 
a hundred square miles of forests. Actually they were 
often two or three times that size. Indians and breeds 
were employed as scouts and explored the timbers. They 
had to possess a keen sense of timber values, for much 
depended on their reports on “stands” of timber. A 
“shanty” was located in the heart of a promising 
“stand” and did a winter's work within reach of the 
camp. 

After the trees were felled they were “squared.” 
Some of these squared timbers were as much as three 
feet square, and the average was about twenty inches. 
‘The man with the broadaxe who cut away the bark and 
the surplus wood was an artist in his way. He had a 
hand and an eye that worked in perfect unison, and a 
log squared by the wide, thin axe in the hands of an 
expert timber cutter was a thing to marvel at. 

‘The men who went into the bush to cut timber were 
a hardy lot. They were described as having “the 





stomach of a locomotive and the appetite of a sawmil 

They lived on salt pork, “petrified” biscuit and tea that 

would “peel the tongue off a buffalo.” ‘Each man was 

allowed one to two pounds of tea a week. Great fistfuls 

of the delicate Chinese herb were flung into pots of cold 

water and boiled, to prepare it for the taste of the lum- 
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berjack. On this and salt pork four times a day he 
flourished. 

‘Once the squared timbers had been piled on the ice 
‘of the tributary streams, much depended upon the 
whims of Mother Nature. A quick, impetuous spring, 
with the snow melting fast and gushing into floods in 
the streams made the shantyman roar with delight. The 
timber flowed out on the flooded streams and was 
speeded away down the river. But a long, slow spring, 
and the moisture melting away into the earth meant too 
little water to carry the timber away. 

‘As soon as the timber reached sufficient depth and 
width of water the lumbermen made it up into “cribs.” 
‘Twenty “sticks” of squared timber made a crib, held 
together by other unpeeled logs with traverse timbers 
to hold them all together. ‘The squared timbers could 
not be damaged by nails or pegs, and as they were loose, 
the cribs were loaded with other timbers in order to 
produce enough friction to keep the “sticks” from slip- 
ping out of place. 

‘Oak, being heavier than the water it displaced, re- 
quired the help of other lighter wood to make the crib 
buoyant. 

‘At some places the cribs had to be broken up to go 
over falls, and at such places the oak had to be hauled 
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around by the portage, else it would be driven down 
under the falls and stay there. 

‘The Chaudiere was one of the places where the oak 
had to be hauled overland. 

One of the engineering works undertaken simul- 
taneously with the building of the Union Bridge and 
the canal, was the construction of a timber slide, on 
the south side of the river, to carry the cribs from the 
top of the falls to the foot without the damage and 
danger involved during the twenty years that river 
drivers had been bringing timber down the Ottawa. 
John MacTaggere was intrigued with the timber trade 
and writes: 

“The scene of passing rafts down the Big Kettle is 
‘one of the most beautiful we can look at. The lumber- 
‘men cautiously proceed from off Rafting Bay above the 
Falls, with the raft, to which a boat is attached. When 
they have pushed sufficiently out, and come between a 
small island and the Great Cauldron, where the suction 
begins, they hurry into the boat and make for the island, 
leaving the raft to its fate. Away it comes, and when 
descending into the Big Kettle it generally makes a 
somersault in magnificent style and spreads amid the 


foam, every log swimming by itself. Sometimes the 
raftsmen will venture too far and in the hurry to get 
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into the boat are caught in the descending ripple: 
nothing for them to do but to fly into the rock which 
stands at the head of the Falls; and when there i is a 
business of great difficulty to bring them off to the 
mainland. Three men had almost died of hunger before 
this could be effected: at length the log thrown drifted 
to the rock, to which a rope was fastened; they got 
upon it, stride legs, having bound themselves by the 
rope, and so were dragged through the waterfall, on the 
brink of the Kettle, to the shore, by their anxious 
friends.” 

‘The owners marked every “stick” and the govern- 
ment tax on the timber was collected at the Chaudiere, 
since everything had to come this way. In return the 
government had to maintain portages and eventually 
to build and maintain the timber slides. 

From 1807 until 1827 the portages north and south 
of the Chaudiere were busy and picturesque places. Not 
even the building of the canal perturbed the river men 
for they were curiously indifferent to the engineering 
work that was in progress. They went on with their 
river-driving, content with the plentiful excitement 
that their own occupation provided them, 

On a long steetch of sti 
bound as many as fifty cribs into a raft, using young 
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birch saplings, tough and supple, to tether them to- 
gether. The raft might have to be broken up and 
bound together again a dozen times between Lake 
Temiscaming and the coves of Quebec. On board the 
raft they built bark cabins and on beds of sand they 
buile fires and did their cooking. Sometimes they 
erected sails and made use of the winds. The average 
trip to Quebec was seven hundred miles. From Allum- 
cette Island was eight hundred miles. Before the build- 
ing of timber slides it sometimes required two seasons 
to get the wood to tidewater, but with good slides, roads 
and dams to control the water levels the trip was fre- 
quently reduced to six weeks. The first of the slides 
‘was buile beneath one of the spans of the Union Bridge 
near the south shore. ‘Three years later Wright built 
‘one of his own on the north shore. ‘They were con- 
trolled by dams. ‘They may still be seen and Ottawa has 
had many a day’s excitement over the running of the 
slides. It was often part of the program for dis- 
tinguished visitors. One crib went down in the sum- 
mer of 1860 with the boyish Prince of Wales aboard 
and the royal standard flying overhead, 

‘The river driver’s life was one of perpetual chance 
and frequently, when a raft arrived at Quebec, it 
brought sad news of the loss of some reckless 


lumberjack, 
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‘When jams occurred and held up the progress of 
the drive, hundreds of men congregated along the 
portages and trouble was likely to develop. The most 
dramatic moment of the riverman’s life was the break- 
ing of a jam. 

When the logs went over a falls or rapids, sometimes 
one would wedge itself in behind some rock in such a 
way that logs behind it were caught and held stationary 
‘More logs would plunge down behind the barricade and 
the force of the white water would prevent them from 
moving off. Hour by hour the timber would pile up 
until it towered thirty or forty feet in the air. Some- 
times the stream would be choked and the water back 
up behind it and flood the shores. The thing to be done 
was to break the jam and to do that was the most 
spectacular feat in the life of a shantyman, 

‘An expert knew where to look for the key log but 
when he set out to cut it away he was offering his life 
a sacrifice to chance. Bare footed, with his red flannel 
shirt stripped off and an axe in his brawny hands, he 
set off over the fantastic pile to locate the log that had 
caused all the trouble. High above him towered the 
palisade that might at any moment crash and grind him 
to pieces. A long rope, fast about his waist, was held by 
the men on shore. Gauging the strength of the log, the 
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force of the stream and the distance from shore he set 
his axe to work. When it had bitten part way through 
the key log he flung the axe from him and leaped nimbly 
back from log to log towards safety. With an awful 
grinding, muttering roar the jam broke and river and 
logs rushed down stream to freedom. But if he had 
misjudged any one of the elements involved, the lum- 
berjacks on shore hauled on the rope and brought his 
gallant, mangled body back and laid it in a lonely grave 
beside the portage. 

The jam was the supreme test of a riverman. The 
hero of such an exploit was a marked man from Que- 
bec to the headwaters of the Ottawa, Sometimes his 
praises were sung in river ballads in the long dark nights 
in the lumber camps. 

They had a rude sense of humor, these hard-fisted 
woodsmen and there was a trick they played on green- 
hhorns which taught them to beware of unnatural 
gallantry in the wilderness. When they discovered a 
new crew on the river, waiting at the head of a water~ 
fall to pass down their timbers, they always graciously 
allowed them precedence. ‘The greenhorns, unsuspicious, 
accepted the precedence and shot their timbers over into 
the foam. Laughing to themselves, the old timers 
watched the timbers filling up the crevices and locking 
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themselves into nooks and crannies among the rocks. 
‘Then they followed with their own timber when a good 
channel had been created for them to pass straight 
through into stillwater below. ‘The greenhorns had the 
trouble of picking and prying their logs out of the 
eddies and shoals while the others speeded on towards 
Quebec. 

Once the Rideau canal was finished two thousand 
Irish laborers were released from work. Many of them 
settled down to farm along the route of the canal, but 
most of them went into the woods and became shanty- 
men. They were an unruly, quarrelsome lot and be- 
tween them and the French-Canadians was a deep- 
rooted and bitter antipathy which still crops up 
‘occasionally to-day. Open feuds were bound to develop 
and Bytown was the headquarters for the campaign. 

Roughly, between the years of 1837 and 1845 was 
the period of the Shiners’ War. The Irish, particularly 
skilful with the handling of oak in the mills were called 
“cheneurs” by the French, ‘This became corrupted into 
“shiners,” and so Shiners the Irish came to be called by 
themselves and everybody else 

"The Shiners decided to oust the French-Canadians 
from the timber camps altogether and they set out to 
make life so uncomfortable for them wherever they 
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‘came in contact with the Irish that the sons of Erin 
would eventually have a monopoly in the timber trade. 
‘They had a playful way of entering the home of a 
Frenchman and moving all his furniture away, or of 
breaking up a funeral, or undressing children on the 
street and sending them home naked. Naturally chere 
‘were retaliations, and Bytown was treated to as riotous a 
decade as any frontier town could boast. Legend says 
many a Shiner and many a Shiner’s rival ended his days 
in the Big Kettle, 
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Chapter XIV. 


‘THE GREY SISTERS 


N Sussex street, opposite Nepean Point, and 

close neighbor to the Archives and the Royal 

Ming, is a vast grey stone mass of buildings that house 
the activities of the Grey Nuns. The building facing 
(on Sussex street is the mother house for the Octawa dis- 
trict. Ie has a quaint monastic air, with its gabled win- 
dows and great sundial on the wall, that makes it sem 
much older than it is, older than the history of Ottawa. 
Interwoven with the story of the city is this convent 
which has dispensed so much of devoted service to the 
poor and needy for nearly nine decades but traditions 
on which that service was founded goes back much 
farther. The founder of the order of Grey Nuns was 
Marie Marguerite Dufrost de la Jammerais. She was the 
great-granddaughter of the doughty Pierre Boucher 
who governed Three Rivers and wrote a book on New 
France before he retired to the seigneury of Boucher- 
ville to bring up a big family of good Canadians. Her 
mother was Marie Renée de Varennes, a sister of La 
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Verendrye, the celebrated explorer, the first to build 
trading posts as far west as the site of Winnipeg, and 
who explored the prairies. Her father was a nobleman 
from near St. Malo in Brittany, so Marie Marguerite 
mingled good bourgeois and colonial blood with the 
blood of the ancient aristocracy and the result was very 
good. 

Marie Marguerite was most unhappily married, and 
at twenty-nine she was left a widow with a great many 
debts to pay and two children to support. She paid 
the debts and raised her sons to be priests and then 
turned her energies to works of charity in Montreal. Tt 
is said that one day in winter, as she was walking on the 
outskirts of the town, she discovered the body of an 
infant which had been killed and thrown into a ditch. 
The little body was frozen into the ice. The horror of 
the incident made her resolve to devote herself to the 
care of the unfortunates. ‘The story is long and drama- 
tic, bur Madame d’Youville, as she then was, succeeded 
in founding an order of uncloistered nuns. Her struggle 
against indifference and even against deliberate attempts 
to wreck her plans, is one of the romances of the 
eighteenth century. The few young women she 
gathered around her before the order was officially 
established wore sober grey habits. Many sneered at 
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these sisters of charity and called them “les Soeurs 
Grises:” grise having in French a double meaning—grey, 
and drunken. When the church finally sanctioned the 
work, she adopted the grey habits as the habit of the 
order and proudly bore the name bestowed in malice. 
‘The Grey Nuns they are to this day, when they have 
scores of great institutions all over the Dominion. They 
took in the sick, the crippled, the fallen women and 
abandoned children, the insane and all the driftwood 
of French colonial life. ‘The sisters did needlework, sold 
vegetables and tobacco and began all sorts of curious 
enterprises such as a brick yard, and the first ferry to 
Longueuil. Whenever their were calls for help from 
the ever lengthening frontier, the Grey Nuns went 
where no others could go, for being uncloistered, their 
order did not demand the same conventual seclusion 
that other orders must have. In 1844 a little band went 
to the Red River and presed on, in after years, to the 
far places of the north, Mackenzie River, Lake Atha- 
baska, Great Slave Lake and all the farther frontier 
points where there was need of their endless services. 
In 1845 they sent out a brave little band of nuns 
to Bytown and although it was not far away from 
Montreal, it was in very truth a great adventure. 
Bytown was a place with a most disreputable name, 
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ing and bloodshed and hard-living were the com- 
mon lot, The sisters folded their hands serenely beneath 
their wide sleeves and agreed demurely to go and live 
among the quarrelsome French and Irish. 

‘The story of their journey from Montreal is not 
the least romantic in their records. ‘They set out in 
sleighs from Montreal and drove up the old road to 
Carillon and Grenville, and thence on the ice of the 
river, the route that Wright and his people had come 
so long before. For one pleasant night they were the 
guests of Louis Joseph Papineau in his great seigneury 
of La Petite Nation. Next day they drove on, a long, 
hard, drive towards their destination, ‘They must have 
been cold and weary when they rounded the mouth of 
the Gatineau and neared Bytown but all that was in- 
stantly forgotten at the 
was waiting for them. Their eyes must have grown 
bright with tears of gratitude and excitement for dash- 
ing-down the river was a procession of sleighs, tobog- 
gans, wagons, drawn by every variety of horse, from 
high stepping thoroughbreds to plodding old nags. 
‘There were no fewer than cighty vehicles to form a 
guard of honor and to escort them back to Bytown, 

Two little houses, set side by side were their head- 
quarters for that winter. Their leader was Elizabeth 
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Bruyere, a girl of twenty-seven years of age, and there 
were four others. Their first and chief task was to 
establish a hospital. After that came schools, orphan- 
ages and refuges, 

No sooner were they safely settled and their lieele 
hospital in working order than they found themselves 
thrust into the maelstrom of that terrible year, the 
typhus epidemic of 1847. 

From the year it was opened the Rideau canal was 
the chief highway by which the increasing tide of emi- 
grants lowed from Europe into Upper Canada and the 
American west. Countless thousands of unhappy 
victims of conditions in Europe turned their hopeless 
faces towards the big, empty land of Canada for succor. 
War, depression, trade revolutions, famine, plagues, all 
augmented the social upheaval of Europe in the early 
nineteenth century. Up to 1847 immigration into 
Canada had been fairly orderly but the terror of that 
year threw all systems to the winds. 

A writer in the Canadian Historical Review, Frances 
Moorhouse, says that “there is something grimly humor- 
fous in the contrast between the conscious nationalism 
of the migration planned by government officials and 
philanthrophists and the headlong movements which 
actually took place. Emigeants were not as a rule men 
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who could afford political preference; they wanted land 
and to live wherever work and a living could be found.” 

Bytown had suffered grimly in 1832 from the first 
cholera epidemic and it never outgrew its terror of the 
immigrant ships. The rebellion of "37 for a while 
checked the flood but in the forties the tide flowed 
again, Canada welcomed them and gave them prac- 
tical help. Her immigration schemes were the most 
sane and helpful in history up to that day. In 1842, 
forty-four thousand immigrants came into the coun- 
try. But in 1847, after the failure of the Irish potato 
crops, ninety thousand swarmed into the colonies. 

Now, normal years of immigration were bad enough. 
Helpless and destitute people walked the streets of the 
cities and trailed forlornly from town to town. But 
that year little ships left from every port in the British 
Isles and the starving, penniless people simply stampeded. 
heretofore most of the immigrants had travelled in 
timber ships that sought cargoes for the eastward trip. 
‘Now, with the repeal of the corn laws, the grain ships 
‘were in search of passengers, too. One pound of starchy 
food a day, issued twice a week, was all they were com- 
pelled to provide the passengers, 

On the eighth of May, 1847, the first plague- 
infested ship dropped anchor in Quebec harbor. Within 
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three weeks, eighty-four ships had clogged the mach- 
inery of immigration and transportation in that port. 
‘The government had provided extra money, extra met 

and tents for ten thousand at Grosse Ile, the quaran- 
tine station, but nothing they could do could prevent 
the inevitable. ‘The stench, the clamor, the misery, 
created a new Inferno. The migration included the 
sweepings of the Irish countryside and English indus- 
trial cities,—idiots, the old and decrepit, the under- 
nourished and the incapable, swarmed up the St. Law- 
rence and to Ottawa. Canada protested. She was not 
to be a dumping ground for public charges from the old 
land. Her fair and wholesome land was not to be 
defiled by either the mentally or morally unfit. But 
protest as she would, the misery of the newcomers had 
to be contended with. 

In Bytown the tireless nuns grappled with the prob- 
Jem sick and dying and destitute. .... . 

‘Yet within a generation thousands upon thousands 
of these people, thrown up like driftwood upon Upper 
Canada were living happy, prosperous, wholesome lives 
on their own land. Many of them settled around 
Bytown and became good farmers. The raising of the 
standard of living, the levelling of masses upward, was 
part of the miracle of the new land, 
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To-day the Grey Nuns have a great General Hos- 
pital, homes for the poor and the aged, orphanages, 
boarding schools, academies and scores of parochial 
schools in and about Ottawa. The mother house was 
begun in 1849 and has a quaine old French air. 

‘As we see them walking demurely about Ottawa to- 
day in their eighteenth century habits, their modest 
white headdresses covered with black coifs and veils, 
their wide grey serge skirts almost sweeping the ground, 
their energetic, black-shod feet tripping the modern 
streets of the capital, their silver cru 





ixes on their 
breasts, they are dramatic as well as romantic figures. 
They are not only devoted nuns, but they are great 
and enterprising women. 
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Chapter XV. 
THE SPIRES OF OTTAWA. 


HE first man to build a cabin on the actual site 

of Ottawa was an Englishman, John Burrows 
Honey. He hailed from Plymouth and he left England 
because he held both religious and political views that 
were abhorrent to a great many people of his time. He 
was both Methodist and Whig, and both were terms of 
reproach in the first decades of the nineteenth century. 
In his time the Whigs openly admired the leaders of the 
French Revolution and commended many of the aims 
and objects of European radicals, in spite of the fact 
that quite the worst thing a Tory could call a political 
enemy was “republican.” But to be a Methodist as well 
as a Whig was to make John Burrows Honey thoroughly 
undesirable in the eyes of the dichards of his generation, 
and after a great deal of controversy and conflict, the 
young man sought peace and freedom, as so many had 
done before him, in the virgin lands of the new world. 
Sometime about 1819 he built his lonely litele log 
cabin on the heights above the Chaudiere in the vicinity 
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of Lyon and Wellington streets of to-day. There in the 
clearing he grew his flowers and hii vegetables and 
fostered the faith in which he had been raised. 

In the summer of 1826 he sold his land to Nicholas 
Sparks. If he had kept it a few months longer, John 
Burrows Honey might have become a wealthy man, but 
it was Sparks’ good fortune to be the owner of two 
hundred of actes of land on the site of the new town 
that By founded that very autumn. 

Meantime, John Burrows had dropped Honey from 
his name in order to escape completely from the old 
associations of Plymouth and it was as John Burrows 
that he applied to Colonel By for employment on his 
staff. He was a trained and competent man and By 
was glad to avail himself of his services. For more than 
twenty years, from then until his death in 1848 John 
Burrows remained on the staff of the Royal Engineers. 

Apparently among the troops of the Royal Engi- 
neers there were many of the reformed religion and 
suddenly, from being a solitary settler in the middle of 
a virgin forest, John Burrows found himself the leader 
of the Methodist movement in Bytown. A certain 
Sergeant Coombs was a lay preacher and Burrows, at 
his own expense, put up a little wooden chapel where 
Methodist services could be held, as early as 1827. When 
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the chapel was burned the Methodists used, for a while, 
a little schoolhouse where Miss Napps held sway during 
the week days over the first school children of Bytown. 
At other times Burrows opened his own home to the 
Methodists as a place of service, until they were able to 
build themselves a substantial church. ‘The Methodist 
was the first church in Bytown, 

‘When John Burrows died he was buried across the 
river in Hull. Thirty-four years later his bones were 
brought back across the Ottawa and buried in Beech- 
wood cemetery in 1882. He rests in a little plot, just 
beyond the southeast corner of the new mausoleum, but 
no stone marks his resting place. First citizen of 
Ottawa, Father of the Methodist church on the south 
shore, he deserves a memorial to his stout faith and his 
pioneering courage. Those who look back to that 
litele home on the rocks above the Chaudiere for the 
interest that first things create about themselves, will 
pay a secret tribute to John Burrows, Whig and 
Methodist. 

Burrows’ family rose with the fortunes of Ottawa 
and were closely associated with the political and social 
life of the nineteenth century. Some years since a 
grandson became Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba. 

‘The Presbyterians followed closely on the heels of 
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the Methodists and they too, took shelter in Miss Naps? 
little school until they built a little church in the year 
1828. 

While Anglicans and Catholics held services. from 
time to time in Bytown, neither of the churches built 
homes for themselves there until the year the canal was 
completed. 

Father Heron was the priest who said the first mass 
in Bytown, in 1827 and in 1832 the first Roman 
Catholic chapel was built on the site of the present 
basilica. 

Within a decade of the founding of that modest 
little chapel the Roman Catholics began the building of 
the grey stone church that, after ninety years, has 
developed into the great basilica whose twin silver 
spires, slender and lofty, are land marks of Ottawa. Of 
recent years the interior of the church has been very 
richly decorated. The nave is very lofty and the 
chancel walls are completely covered with carved 
niches and figures of the saints. Much of the wood 
carving in the church was done in Ottawa by native 
craftsmen. 

When Nicholas Sparks set aside a piece of land for 
an Anglican church on the top of the limestone cliff 
that overlooked Richmond Landing and the Le Breton 
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Flats, the trees had to be cleared away to make space 
for the little church that was to accommodate the new 
congregation. In 1932 that church, as Christ Church 
Cathedral, is celebrating its centenary. The stone 
church that the congregation erected to replace the first 
lictle building, is a fine piece of Gothic architecture. 

‘The interior is dignified, with ies lofty nave divided 
from the side aisles by rows of clustered columns, their 
capitals carved in fruits and flowers. ‘The walls bear 
memorials to many a pioneer and many of the’furnish- 
ings of the church are placed there to recall men and 
women who played valiant parts in the history of 
Ottawa, 

The great window over the altar is a memorial to 
‘Nicholas Sparks, who died in 1862, to Sarah his wife, 
and their son and daughter, Mary Wright and Nicholas, 
Je. 

‘One of the most interesting churches in Ottawa is 
quaint little St. Bartholomew's on MacKay street, just 
outside the grounds of Rideau Hall. Tt is like a little 
country parish church in England, with seats for only 
two hundred and fifty people but it is the church at- 
tended by the Governor-General and his staff. The litle 
son of Lord and Lady Bessborough, the first child to be 
born to Rideau Hall in many years, was christened here. 
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Its memorials recall the line of viceregal worshippers 
that have occupied the Rideau Hall pews. There is a 
window erected by the Duke of Connaught in memory 
of the members of his staff who fell in the Great War, 
including Lt.-Col. F. D. Farquhar, commander of the 
celebrated Canadian regiment, The Princess Patricia's 
Canadian Light Infantry. It was named for the lovely 
daughter of the Duke, who worked the regimental 
colors with her own hands and lent a touch of old- 
fashioned romance to the raising of the crack troops 
who were the first Canadians in action in France. 

‘There are dozens of brass and bronze plates in the 
church commemorating men and women who have 
served in various capacities in the wars in which Canada 
has been involved. 











Chapter XVI. 


‘THE CAPITAL 


NCE the building of the canal was completed, 

little Bytown was left to its own devices. Trans- 
portation was established between Montreal and Kings- 
ton, and Bytown was just “a hole in the woods” on the 
way. It depended on local enterprise whether Bytown 
was to sink into the level of a backwoods village or 
whether it would grow into a lusty little town. 

‘The first important figure in industrial Bytown was 
MacKay, the partner of Redpath of Montreal, in a con- 
tracting firm employed on the canal. MacKay was a 
‘master mason who “scorns to slim any work” as one of 
the Royal Engineers recorded with satisfaction. MacKay 
liked the country he was helping to open up and he 
secured for himself a thousand acres of land just east 
of the Rideau River, which he planned to settle and 
develop. 

Hiis first enterprise was a sawmill, to which he added 
a grist mill and then a distillery. By this time there 
were streets laid out and the little settlement was named 
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New Edinburgh. In the course of a few years he built 
woollen mills and manufactured cloth and blankets. 
‘At the Exposition of All Nations in London in 1850 
blankets from MacKay’s mills took a gold medal. 

Meantime, in 1837, MacKay b 
ful home in the midst of his settlement and named it 
Rideau Hall, ‘The settlers and mill hands called it the 
Castle and MacKay was regarded as a veritable lord of 
the manor. 

‘New Edinburgh prospered with all this activity and 
at length in 1866 it was incorporated as a village. Two 
years afterwards Rideau Hall and some ninety acres 
of Iand passed into the hands of the Canadian govern- 
‘ment to be used as Government House and the official 
residence of the governor-general. So, actually, the 





himself a beauti- 


viceregal home and court in the young Dominion was 
in MacKay’s village of New Edinburgh. In 1878 
R 
Louise, the daughter of Queen Victoria came to Ottawa 
as the wife of the Marquis of Lorne, newly appointed 
governor-general. Three decades later it was occupied 
by a brother of the Princess Louise, the Duke of Con- 
naught. Tt was not until twenty years after Rideau 
Hall became government house chat New Edinburgh 
was incorporated as Rideau Ward of the City of 
Oveawa. 





Hall became a royal residence when Princess 
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Another famous residence was Earnscliffe, built by 
MacKay’s son-in-law, MacKinnon, who was associated 
with him in his enterprises. Earnscliffe became the 
residence of Sir John A. Macdonald and it was from 
the old house that lady Macdonald took her title, 
when, after the death of Sir John, Queen Victoria 
created his widow Baroness Macdonald of Earnscliffe. 

In the 1840°s the land held in reserve since By’s day, 
for possible fortifications to protect the canal, was 
restored to its original owner, Nicholas Sparks. It was 
an important event, for Sparks extended Sparks street 
from Bank street to the canal and added a series of 
streets to the southward, so that now, for the first time 
Upper Town and Lower Town were welded into one. 

But in spite of all these things, the prospects for 
Bytown were not nearly as bright as its citizens would 
have liked them to be. Bytown talked of the Ottawa 
Ship Canal to Georgian Bay and grimly argued for this 
new development that would extend the northwestern 
frontiers of trade so that Bytown would enjoy an 
enhanced importance as a half way port. 

But events were moving steadily on. Established 
trades were failing and making place for new ones. 
‘Once the whale oil fisheries had failed in the face of 
the new fangled gas lighting schemes, and now timber 
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ships were giving place to steel ships, and the timber 
trade was threatened, just as canals were giving way 
before the invading railways. Machinery, steam and 
education were all at work together and consequently 
the nineteenth century was in a state of turmoil. The 
slim little princess who had come to the throne of Eng- 
land so soon after the Rideau canal was finished, had her 
hands on the reins of a new and very restive age. 

By far the most crucial decade in the town’s history 
was the 1850's, It was in that decade that the first 
mills were built at the Chaudiere, ‘The “Asitcou” the 
Great Kettle of the Algonquins, was set to simmering 
for the employment of white men. Mills meant work 
for many, and new homes to be provided for, and in 
general a great impetus to development and expansion 
in the little town, 

The decade ushered in a picturesque generation of 
men. Bronson and Weston were among the first to 
establish big mills; Levi Young was another. In 1854 
Ezra Butler Eddy of Vermont rented a small stone 
building from Alonzo Wright and began to make 
matches, clothes pins and wash boards, Later on he 
bought an island on the Hull side of the Falls and went 
from one enterprise to another until to-day the Eddy 
mills, in picturesque groups along the north shore, com- 
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prise forty factories and workshops, manufacturing 
every conceivable sort of wood and paper products. 
Shortly after Eddy set up for himself, along came a 
tall young man named John R. Booth. He was born at 
Waterloo, Quebec, and at twenty-five was working in 
a mill at Hull as a carpenter at nine dollars a week. He, 
also, rented a little mill in partnership with a lad named 
Robert Dollar and began to manufacture split shingles. 
His mill burned down and he moved to the Ottawa side 
of the river, got a contract for supplying lumber for 
the new parliament buildings and in the course of time 
‘was employing two thousand hands in his Ottawa fac- 
tories and four thousand men in his timber limits— 
limies as large as some of the petty kingdoms of Europe. 
John R. Booth earned his title of King of the Ottawa, 
He built a railway with his own money from Ottawa to 
Parry Sound, five hundred miles through a wilderness 
of rock and water and bush, and then had to buy a fleet 
of ships to feed it with freight. John R. Booth died in 
1925 at the age of ninety-five, still a simple, direct and 
powerful man, about whom a vast store of legend has 





grown up. 

One of these anecdotes which throws a good deal of 

light on the man and his times, tells how, when he drove 

up into one of his camps, he gave the man who tended 
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his horse a fifty cent tip. Booth’s son, who also had 
‘occasion to make the same trip frequently, always tipped 
the old man a dollar. One day the man thought he 
would point out the difference to John R. Booth. 

“Your son always gives me a dollar, Mr. Booth,” he 
ventured, 

“Well, that’s different, you see,” said the millionaire, 
“chat boy has a father, but I'm only an orphan.” 

Eddy was much the same type of business pioneer, 
and between them, one on the north shore and one on 
the south shore, they built up two huge businesses, with 
ramifications that brought a much needed prosperity to 
Ottawa. 

‘The Chaudiere was dammed and a big power pro- 
ject provided electrical energy that insured Ottawa a 
place as a modern city. 

Meantime, to go back to the crucial fifties, Ottawa 
had grown, on the impetus of the new mills, to be a city 
of ten thousand people. It was incorporated, and dis- 
carded its old name of Bytown for the more dignified 
and euphonious one of Ottawa,—'a name as old as Troy 
or Rome.” 

‘There was one fair chance to ensure Ottawa's for- 
tunes against the ups and downs of industrial life, but 
the first step towards its realization was to secure rail- 
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way communication with the rest of the country. In 
winter time Ottawa was cut off from communication 
with the outside except by stage coach to Prescott, fifty 
miles away, through which the trunk line of the railway 
ran, To lay a railroad over that fifty miles of interven 
ing countryside was the immediate ambition of the 
citizens. 

‘The town raised a fund of fifteen thousand pounds, 
and MacKay and MacKinnon came handsomely to their 
assistance, provided the line ran through New Edin- 
burgh. Even so, there was not enough money and 
Ottawa had to borrow heavily from the government. 
The first train ran into Ottawa in 1854, 

Their troubles were only beginning. ‘The ten thou- 
sand people could not liquidate their civic debts. At 
cone time the sheriff seized the locomotive and sold it 
to meet a judgment on a railway debt. Fortunately for 
the history of Ottawa, the man who bought it rented 
it back to the railway. ‘There was not enough traffic to 
pay the running expenses. Eventually the company 
went into bankruptcy and the city defaulted on its 
bonds. 

It was part of the grandiose dreams of Ottawa to be 
a metropolis. Another part was the building of the 
Georgian Bay canal to connect Lake Superior with the 
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sea by way of the Ottawa. Fifty thousand dollars was 
actually voted and work begun on the stretch of canal 
just west of Ottawa, Ottawa was determined to leave 
zo stone unturned to save itself from obscurity. 

‘The canal is still a dream, but the railway at least 
served its ultimate purpose. Whether it was paid for 
or not, the fact remained that there was a communica- 
tion between the main line of travel and Ottawa, Then 
the city promptly set out to bag the biggest prize of all. 

Four cities had been contending for capital honors. 
Quebec, which had always been a capital, from the days 
of the infancy of the colony until the union of the 
provinces in 1841, contended for the right to have 
parliament established there on the grounds of priority. 
Kingston, that had hoped, from the foundation of the 
province of Upper Canada, to be made the capital, ad- 
vanced all its old claims. York, Simcoe’s capital, stoutly 
maintained that there was the only logical site for the 
legislative buildings. Montreal, on the other hand 
claimed to be the metropolis and therefore the proper 
home of parliament. Parliament was reduced to the 
undignified process of travelling from one city to 
another while the voters quarrelled among themselves. 

Now Ottawa had nothing to live down, politically, 
as it had not yet had a chance to make any mistakes 
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in the matter of hospitality to the elected representa- 
tives of the country. So by judicious propaganda, 
started in the proper quarters, by a discreet diplomacy 
in political affairs it prepared the way to succeed to the 
honors forfeited by the other ill-mannered cities. , No- 
body took Ottawa’s pretensions very seriously. Tt was 
still “a hole in the woods.” As a matter of fact, ever 
since the union of the provinces in 1841, the position 
‘was Ottawa was greatly enhanced. It put her actually 
in the heart of the country, instead of on the outskirts 
of a province. The river that had hitherto been a divid- 
ing line, was now a connecting link, 

‘The Canadians having found it impossible to settle 
among themselves where the capital should be, it was 
agreed to submit the problem to the arbitration of the 
Queen, Victoria was to be asked to play a personal part 
in Canadian politics. 

Te was in the last month of 1857 that the matter 
was laid in her small and capable hands. She laid her 
finger—not without some guidance, one may gues— 
on the spot on the map that indicated the little city of 
Oveawa, ‘There, said she, will be the capital of the 
United Canadas. 

‘The uproar that ensued was compounded of amaze- 
ment and unbelief. Most ungallantly the Canadians 
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received the Queen’s deci 
1858, the news arrived. 


when, early in the year 
The royal referee was treated 
to a little mob petulance. It took the best part of two 
years to persuade Canadians to abide by the decision to 
make Ottawa the capital and permanent the home of 
parliament. 

Goldwin Smith put it grimly and cynically, writing 
from the mellow red brick Grange in Toronto, when he 
said that Ottawa was “a sub Arctic lumber village con- 
verted by royal mandate into a political cockpit.” 

Ottawa, raised so unexpectedly into international 
importance, was a crude little town, all rough edges. 
Except for its natural setting, the wild beauty of its 
rivers, the eternal calm of the purple Laurentians, the 
nobility of its limestone cliffs, it had few claims to 
beauty or dignity. Tts streets were wide, thanks to 
Colonel By, a few of its buildings had the simplicity of 
limestone and the Georgian tradition. Many of the 
merchants had large and substantial homes. Otherwise 
it was commonplace, its gardens uncared for, its roads 
very bad. 

‘Once the way had been cleared, the town was all 
agog. The stone barracks that had stood for three 
decades on Barracks Hill was torn down and an army 


of men put to work to erect the truly beautiful series 
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of buildings which was to house the parliament of Can- 
ada. Thanks to some happy destiny, those responsible 
for the architecture of the buildings, in those precarious 
mid-Victorian days, spared Canada the awful fate that 
might have been hers and gave her instead a group of 
gtey stone Gothic buildings that have been an honor to 
the nation ever since. ‘The plan was a great quadrangle. 
‘The principal building contained the two chambers, 
the elective house of Commons and the Senate appointed 
for life. It stood along the brow of the cliff. To east 
and west were separate blocks of administrative offices. 
‘The fourth side was open to Wellington street. 

As the grey walls and towers and turrets went up, 
buile chiefly of stone found nearby, they seemed to 
conform to the rocky setting, the the Gothic tips had 
an affinity with the pointed pines of the country. 

‘The work was begun fate in 1859. In the summer 
of 1860 Canada was on the qui vive with excitement 
over the visit of the heir to the British throne. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, young, fair and debonair, 
took the country by storm. He came and saw and con- 
quered. Wherever he has been, sons and daughters and 
grandchildren of the enthusiastic Victorians will show 
you chairs that he sat in or beds that he slept in or 
gloves that Grandmamma wore when she danced with 





him. 
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Ottawa outfitted itself with shiny new top hats, and 
small ruffled parasols and bought new plush settees for 
the drawingroom. The town band polished up its brass 
struments and practised “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales.” 

"The Prince’s steamer came sailing up the river and 
a fleet of a hundred and fifty birch bark canoes paddled 
down to meet him and convoy him to his destination. 
‘The Prince was young enough and natural enough to 
bbe excited and pleased. The Indians had revived what 
they could of their primeval glory. ‘The umbermen 
wore their checked trousers and scarlet shiets. ‘They all 
sang the brave, noisy, river songs and paddled lustily 
for his royal pleasure, 

‘They put up a huge timber arch of welcome, with 
not a nail in it, fragrant and golden, in the center of 
the city. ‘They took him to the Chaudiere and sent him 
down the slide on a crib of logs. ‘They smiled at him 
and fluttered lace handkerchiefs along the route 
wherever he went, they danced with him and dined 
him and finally, they took him up to Parliament 











Hill for the principal ceremony of his visit. He laid 

the corer stone of the main building, very solemnly 

and ceremoniously, a handsome boy, a litele shy of all 

the ritual. Fifty-seven years later when the main block 
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‘was rebuilt after the fire, his brother the Duke of Con- 
naught, came to the same spot and relaid the same stone. 

Te took six years to complete the buildings and in 
1866, for the first time, the parliament of Canada found 
itself in its permanent home. And curiously enough 
that first session in Ottawa was the last session of the old 
colonial regime. ‘The next parliament to sit there in 
1867 was the parliament of confederation, and Ottawa 
found itself the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 
The old rivals, Quebec and Toronto, were both capitals 
again, each in their own provinces of Quebec and Ont- 
ario, and Ottawa had become a national city. 

The coming of confederation to Ottawa was a truly 
dramatic incident. Not a drop of blood had been shed 
in the union of far flung colonies into a new nation. 
Ballots, not bullets, had decided the issue. It was a 
magnificent dream materialized by the young colonies, 
4 piece of empire building that was to be the pattern 
for the whole commonwealth of British nations in the 
decades ahead. 

‘When dusk fell on the last warm day of June, in 
1867, the sun set for the last time on the old order of 
colonial rule. During the night lights ewinkled from 
hundreds of Gothic windows in the parliament build- 
ings, The Falls thundered out an anthem. Te was a 
night of public joy and celebration, 
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In the first grey dawn of the first July day, a gun 
boomed the first shot of the salute across the valley. 
Again... and again... One hundred and one guns 
greeted the young Dominion on its birthday. 

‘At the signal, golden tongues of flame leaped into 
the sky from Nepean Point and all up and down the 
river everyone knew that the hour had struck. People 
cheered in the streets and the bells clamored and clanged 
the news. 

Tt was the gayest day in Ottawa's history. ‘The 
troops were out in their brilliant uniforms with belts 
white with pipe clay and brass buttons agleam. They 
marched and manoeuvred, and strutted past bevies of 
belles in flowery poke bonnets and wide hooped skirts. 
‘There were teas and garden parties, dinners and dances 
and fantastic displays of fireworks in the evening. 
During the day the first trans-Atlantic cable message 
‘came from the Queen and the little town felt it was at 
last one of a world company. 

Fifty years later when Canada should have been 
celebrating the golden jubilee of confederation, she was 
very much preoccupied with the war in France. So it 
was in 1927 that she celebrated the diamond jubilee in- 
stead. The cable from the Queen had been a tremend- 
‘ously important event in 1867. In 1927, sixty thousand 
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people stood in the quadrangle, overflowed into the 
streets around and listened to the ceremonies which 
were broadcasted not only to every corner of Canada, 
but to the whole listening world as well. In those sixty 
years the whole world had changed, the whole tempo of 
human life had speeded up. Ottawa had not even a 
horse car when parliament came to its home on Parlia- 
ment Hill, But on that day of commemoration, Can- 
ada’s war birds, with war honors thick upon their 
breasts, droned overhead in the bright blue sky. 
Canada and its capital had grown up. 
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Chapter XVII. 


ON PARLIAMENT HILL 


'TTAWA owes the greater part of its civic 

beauty to the presence of government, not alone 
to the buildings which house the various departments 
of government, but also to the support provided for 
parks and driveways. 

Crown property is exempt from municipal taxation, 
but the government agreed that each year it would set 
aside a sum equal to that which would otherwise have 
accrued to the city in taxes, as a fund for the beauti- 
fication of the capital. Consequently many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been spent upon the water~ 
ways, parks and drives, on bridges and lighting, to 
enhance the natural loveliness of Ottawa. 

Ottawa has a national appeal. Canadians are be- 
ginning to realize that it is the heart of the nation, that 
it is the pride of British Columbians and Nova Scotians, 
quite as much as it is the pride of the Ottawa Valley. 
eis the national headquarters not only for government 
but for many nationally organized societies and public 
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commissions that travel parallel with government in 
the development and education of the national con- 
sciousness. It is the administrative center of such 
organization as the Royal Society of Canada, the Can 
dian Historical Ascociation, the Canadian Geographical 
Society, the League of Nations Society, the Trades and 
Labor Council and many more of a similar nature. 

‘As a consequence of this centralization of public 
life in Ottawa more and more travellers turn to the 
capital and each year its truly national character be- 
comes more and more marked. It is forcunate, then, 
that it has so many charms, quite apart from political 
or social significance and that so many are content to 
wander through its parks and public buildings for the 
sheer delight their beauty provides. 

From whatever angle Ottawa is approached, railway 
or waterway, highway or skyway, the capital is domina- 
ted by the parliament buildings and more particularly 
by the Peace Tower. The great monastic group, on the 
highest ground in the city, have an unmistakably feudal 
air, Beauty and dignity and romantic charm are the 
result of their whole character and setting. The Gothie 
architecture in which they were conceived was wholly 
suitable, for the very land itself seemed to demand the 
towers and turrets and pointed arches of the old north- 
ern tradition. 
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It is interesting to remember that this group of 
buildings so distinguished and so adequate for Canada’s 
affairs of to-day, were conceived and executed three- 
quarters of a century ago. It was an age of great 
visions, an age that dreamed of a dominion from sea 
to sea when there were only a handful of quarrelsome 
colonies between Lake Huron and the Atlantic on 
which to base their vision. It was an age which dared 
to formulate the extremely modern political doctrine 
of national independence within a commonwealth of 
British nations, when che experiment had never been 
tried before. It was an age when men dared to build 
a railway across a thousand miles of uninhabited wilder- 
ness in the faith that the country would some day come 
into its own, So when Canadians could dream and dare 
as they did in the fifties and sixties, we need not be 
quite so surprised that this quadrangle of national build- 
ings came into being under the impetus of their daring. 

"The central block of buildings was destroyed in a 
disastrous fire of mysterious origin in 1916, Several 
lives were lost and relics of irreplaceable historical value 
were destroyed. Fortunately the beautiful octagonal 
fibrary was saved. So now as we approach the parlia- 
ment from the great gates on Wellington street and 
cross the amphitheatre which is so fine a setting for 
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national pageantry, a flight of broad steps leads us to a 
terrace before the new main building. 

‘This was replaced to resemble as closely as possible 
the original block. Naturally there were changes, to 
permit of expansion within, but it was done so skilfully 
that the magnificent new building falls into line with 
the original architectural scheme in the most natural 

"There are three entrances, ‘The western entrance 
leads into a great hall with twin flights of stone stairs 
mounting to the corridor before the Commons chamber. 
Half way up the stairway hangs two portraits repres- 
enting the two great political traditions in Canada. To 
the right is Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the beloved leader of the 
Liberal party and one of the greatest of French-Cana- 
dians. He was a silver-tongued orator and a man of 
solid political and diplomatic reputation. Facing him 
is Sir John A. Macdonald in his cosume as a privy 
councillor. Sir John was to the Conservative party 
what Sir Wilfrid was to the Liberal party. He was the 
most picturesque figure in all Canadian political history. 

Sir John was the double of Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field. Shortly after Disraeli’s death a friend of his was 
returning home in London, late in the evening and 
chanced to meet what seemed to him an apparition of 
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his old friend in his privy councillor’s costume. Startled 
for the moment, he cast over in his mind who else 
among all the privy councillors could possibly so 
amazingly resemble the dead leader. ‘Then he remem- 
bered the Canadian Premier had just been appointed to 
this high honor and he went on his way relieved to feel 
that Disraeli was not haunting London. 

There are several other portraits and memorials 
above the stairs. One memorial recalls Lt.-Col. George 
Harold Baker, a member of parliament, killed at 

Sanctuary Wood. Another is to M. Bowman Brown, 
the member for Yarmouth, killed in the fire of 1916. 

‘The iron grill work over the doors and windows and 
in the fireplace furniture is well worth particular atten- 
tion. Ie is from the studios of a Canadian iron worker, 
Paul Beau, who has done very fine things in this medium. 

‘The Commons itself is a dignified room, with stone 
walls and high arched windows. It has a beautifully 
decorated ceiling and blends with the green carpeting 
and upholstering. The Commons is known as the Green 
Chamber in contradistinetion to the Senate which is 
called, in common parlance, the Red Chamber. This is 
a business-like room, the carvings and ornamentation, 
the ceiling and deep gilded cornice, not quite so elabor- 
ate as in the Red Chamber. Above the Speaker's chair 
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are the visitors’ galleries, behind five Gothic arches. 
Here the public may listen to the debates of parliament. 
‘The desks of the members are arranged on each side, and 
the parties, of course, divide themselves according to 
their political affiliations. Between the two banks of 
desks is the table where the mace lies during session. In 
Canada the mace has all the traditional circumstance 
and dignity of the mace in the British Commons, and 
the entry of the Speaker and his symbol of office is 
always accorded the most respectful attention, 

Only one woman has ever sat in the Canadian Com- 
mons, although there has been equal franchise and 
plenty of opportunities since the war. Several have 
stood for election, but Miss Agnes MacPhail is the only 
one who has not only succeeded in securing a seat in the 
House, but in keeping it ever since. She is quite a re- 
markable woman who sits firmly in her place among her 
political friends and foes, and can be counted upon to 
take her full share of responsibility in debate and action. 
She has faced ridicule courageously and has developed 
consistently, which is more than can be said of all who 
take their places in the Green Chamber. She is an 
advocate of international peace and social reform and 
preaches her gospel with a will. 

Along each side of the Commons are the members’ 
lobbies. 
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From the Commons to the Senate a long, barrel- 
vaulted corridor leads the way, with windows overlook- 
ing the twin courts in the interior, since the building is 
in the form of a double quadrangle. 

‘The Senate occupies the eastern end of the building 
and has an entrance corresponding to the Commons” 
entrance, Since the Canadian Senate corresponds to 
the British House of Lords, something of the tradition 
of the British upper house clings about this place. The 
hall is devoted to royal portraits. ‘The best of them is 
probably the original portrait of John Partridge done 
when Queen Victoria was a young woman. He shows 
her as a girl queen, coroneted and bejewelled and in a 
white satin gown, but the heavy royal crown is set 
aside on a table nearby and instead of a sceptre she 
carries in her hand a red and a white rose. There is a 
miniature of her adored Albert on her wrist. There are 
also interesting copies of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte from the originals of Reynolds. 

The Senate Chamber is a sumptuous room in crim- 
son. The richly carved Speaker’s chair, under its 
embroidered canopy, was a gift from the English parlia- 
ment. The Crown that surmounts it was carved from 
oak taken from the vault of Westminster Hall and 
dates back to the time of King Rufus. On the stone 
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walls are eight murals depicting scenes of Canadians 
serving in the Great War. They should be constant 
reminders of the sacrifices of youth to the mistakes of 
age, unless familiarity dulls the sensitivity of those who 
sit beneath them, 

Senators are elected for life by the party in power. 
Many of them are men distinguished by long careers 
of service to the nation. One woman sits in the Cham- 
ber in the same lonely state that surrounds Agnes 
MacPhail. Cairine Wilson of Ottawa has broken trail 
for Canadian women into this sedate Red Chamber 

Until some of the provinces established their own 
divorce courts of recent years, this was Canada’s only 
divorce court. All the matrimonial difficulties of Cana- 
dians had to be brought up on the red carpet for the 
consideration of dozens of senators of every shade of 
religious and judicious thought. Several of the prov- 
inces still depend upon senatorial wisdom for the un- 
ravelling of such domestic difficulties. 

‘One of the most dramatic episodes enacted in this 
Chamber was the presentation of the monster petition 
from the people of Canada to the League of Nations 
for world peace. The League of Nations Society set 
‘out to secure one petitioner for every Canadian who 
had served in the world war. ‘That meane five hundred 
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thousand names. At the end of the months of effort 
the objective was reached and passed. When the 
enormous books containing the petition was brought to 
the Senate under the escort of troops and military police, 
it was accepted by the Canadian Premier in an official 
ceremony that filled the Senate with the official and 
diplomatic world of Ottawa. ‘There was a romance 
covers for some of the petition 
forms had the name of every man and woman in a 
parish, or every member of a household from a titled 
head to every last maid and gardener. Some of them 
were signed at great corporati 
tained names of the most celebrated business men in 
the country. On one was every name but two of the 


laid between those gi 





n meetings and con- 





white population of Yukon. 

‘When it reached Geneva it was found that Canada 
had sent the greatest per capita appeal for peace of any 
nation in the world. 

In the Senate the official opening of Parliament 
takes place. It is a brilliant viceregal ceremony 
modelled on the opening of the British parliament by 
the King and Queen. ‘The Governor-General and his 
lady drive to the Parliament Buildings in state with a 
display of military pomp and circumstance. Members 
of the government and their ladies and the diplomatic 
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Circle are in attendance. The flash of jewels and orders, 
the sheen of brilliant costumes and the color of mili- 
tary uniforms make the ceremony’ perhaps the most 
colorful and formal of all public functions in America. 

‘On each side of the Senate are picture galleries con- 
taining a succession of speakers from the Hon. Wi 
Smith, the first speaker of the legislative council of 
Upper Canada of 1791, to the last Speaker to leave the 
chair. There you will find Beverley Robinson, Speaker 
from 1830 to 1839, the period of the Family Compact’s 
widest powers and injustices. He was one of the chief 
characters of the group which used its almost auto- 
cratic powers in Upper Canada until the Rebellion of 
"37 led to political and social reforms. It was a phase 
of the same struggle that was going on in Europe, for 
the old policy of power and privilege became entrenched 
in Canada in the making of the colony and Speaker 





Robinson was a Tory of the old school. ‘There is also 
William Dummer Powell, another of the Family Com- 
pany clique, who served before Robinson, 

‘A picturesque Speaker was Sir Allan MacNab, the 
last exponent of the Family Compact. He was bora in 
‘Niagara, a son of an officer of Simcoe’s old regiment, 
the Queen’s Rangers, He fought in the War of 1812 
asa boy in his ‘teens and for his services in the Rebellion 
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of °37 he was knighted. Later on in his career he was 
made a baronet. He was one of the picturesque char- 
acters of Upper Canada and lived in feudal state at his 
“castle” at Hamilton. 

Among the modern Speakers is Raoul Dandurand, 
one of the most polished and distinguished of Canadian 
statesmen and Canada’s representative at the League of 
Nations where he was able to lend his wisdom and ex- 
perience in the original league of nations, the British 
‘Commonwealth of Nations, as well as the advantage of 
an inter-racial_mind and a bilingual tongue, As 
in affairs as with British affairs, 
with the French mind as with the English mind, he was 
a man of rare gifts to lend to the League. 

‘The finest portrait, from the point of view of the 
artist, is the only one in the collection painted by a 
woman, It is a study of Hon. Arthur C. Hardy, 
Speaker for a few months during 1930 and is by Lilias 
Torrance Newton of Montreal 
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Chapter XVIII. 


AT THE PEACE TOWER 


HE main entrance to the building is through the 

base of the Peace Tower. When the old build- 
ing was destroyed, work was immediately begun upon 
the new block which was to replace it, and work was 
still proceeding when peace put an end to the Great 
War. It was a happy thought to make the great tower 
2 memorial to the dead and a symbol of the nation’s 
desire for peace. 

‘The tower was made fittingly beautiful, one of the 
really fine towers of America, It is detached from the 
main building and rises three hundred feet from the 
foundation stones to the base of the flag pole. The 
exterior has a richness of design and texture from the 
combination of the stone and Gothic ornament. 

"The tower serves several purposes. In addition to 
being an architectural climax to the parliament build- 
ings, it is the national shrine of the war dead, and it is 
2 carillon tower and a clock tower. 

‘Access to the tower itself is through the main 
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entrance into the building and up a flight of stairs to 
the war shrine, What the cenotaph is to London, is 
this shrine to Canadians. Sixty thousand Canadians 
who died on war service overseas are commemorated 
here. Reverent thousands turn to the shrine every year, 
bare-headed and in silence, to ponder on its beauty, its 
peace and its significance, 

Great wrought iron gates guard the chamber, Over 
the arched doorway are carved in relief in the stone the 
heads of animals that served the troops at the front. 
Suspended over the gates from the top of the arch is a 
large reproduction of the Silver Cross given to every 
woman who lost son or husband or father on service. 

The shrine itself is richly ornamented in carved 
stone and stained glass. In the center is the altar stone, 
carved with the arms of Canada and surmounted with 
a golden framework, with kneeling winged figures at 
the angles, within which will be deposited the Book of 
Remembrance. The beautiful illuminated book will 
contain the names of all who died. There are three 
great windows set high in the walls and under each is 
a recess behind Gothic arches. The walls of these re- 
inscribed in the stone with the story of Can- 











ada’s part in the great war. Beginning at the east side 
of the entrance is “The Call.” Then comes a panel 
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with “The Crossing,” and so on, with the record of 
each campaign and the names of the battles in which 
Canadians played their part. All the way round the 
story runs to “The Homecoming.” Over every panel 
are scenes in relief depicting a variety of war incidents, 
and every angle, every capital is embellished with mili- 
tary badges and war decorations. 

Opposite the door is carved a quotation from 
Colonel MacCrae’s immortal war poem, In Flanders 
Fields, for this Canadian medical officer wrote one of 
the few great poems that came out of the war, as 
poignant in its simplicity and tragic emotions as Rupert 
Brooke's “If I should die... .” 

‘The ceiling of the shrine is fan vaulted, inspired by 
the Henry the Seventh chapel in Westminster. The 
floor is made of stone from the battle fields where the 
Canadian army served. 

‘The foundation stone of the Tower was laid in 1919 
by the Prince of Wales and some years later the founda- 
tion stone of the altar was laid by Lord Byng of Vimy. 
Hee was then Governor-General of Canada but for part 
of the war he commanded the Canadian Corps and he 
took his title of Baron Byng of Vimy from the heroic 
action in which the Canadians distinguished themselves 
at Vimy Ridge in 1917. 
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In dramatic contrast to this room where the hush 
of sacrifice seems to imbue the very walls, in the tower 
immediately above hang the fifty-three bells of the 
great peace carillon, If remembrance of the war and 
all its bitter sacrifices is kept in silence here below, the 
message of peace is intended to be loud and insistent. 

The bells were cast at Croydon in England and are 
of such an alloy that neither time nor climate can affect 
their perfect tones. 

The art of tuning a carillon of bells was a seven- 
teenth century growth among Dutch and Flemish bell 
founders. ‘The art was lost in the nineteenth century 
and only recently rediscovered. ‘The first. accurately 
tuned carillon of modern bells was installed in the 
Memorial Tower of the University of Toronto in 1922. 
Perhaps the Great War may be credited with being 
responsible for the revival of the carillon, since the 
twentieth century found, in the beautiful tradition of 
the singing bells, a fitting memorial for the fallen. 

‘The Peace Carillon has for its largest bell one weigh- 
ing 22,400 pounds. It is one hundred inches in dia- 
meter. The smallest bell is ten pounds and eight inches 
in diameter. ‘The range of the carillon is four and a 
half octaves. The total weight over sixty tons. The 
bells hang in a chamber a hundred and fifty feet above 
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the ground. The elevator that takes visitors up through 
the tower stops at various levels of the bell chamber 
and the great bells can be seen through wide glass doors. 

‘The carillon was dedicated on July 1, 1927, on the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, and the music 
was broadcasted far and near. 

Ina litele room, like a monk’s cell, is the consol of 
the carillon where the bells are played with levers. By 
an interesting conjunction of events, when the Cana- 
dian Peace Carillon was ready for service a Canadian 
carilloner, the first and only Canadian to graduate from 
the Mechlin Carillon school, was ready to take his place 
at the consol. Percival Price is not only the first Cana- 
dian to graduate from the school, but the first non- 
European. From this little chamber he sends out into 
the air of the Ottawa Valley the great voices of the 
bells with their repertoire of ageless am 

Far above the bells is the clock with its four huge 
dials. Te is regulated from the Dominion Observatory. 
‘The hours are struck on the largest of the carillon bells 
which bears on it the words, in French and in English, 
“Glory to God in the highest and peace on earth to men 
of good will” The quarter hours are struck with the 
‘Westminster chimes. 

From the clock chamber there are four exits to the 
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galleries behind the parapet. From them there are 
glorious views of the city and the valley. To the norch 
are the blue Chelsea Hills, a spur of the Laurentians, 
with the gap where the Gatineau comes tumbling 
through. On the north shore lies ifidustrial Hull, wich 
the giant enterprise founded by the pioneers, Gilmour, 
Eddy, and their kin. Astounded indeed would those 
old timers be to see how many things, of which they 
never so much as dreamed, are manufactured in those 
factories out of wood and woodpulp. To the east are 
the copper roofs and the grey stone walls of the Chateau 
Laurier, looking like a castle in a fairy tale. ‘There is 
the old canal, winding through the city, Nepean Point 
and the castellated Mint, the blue Ottawa streaming by 
towards the sea. On the south lies the great amphi- 
theatre of Parliament 
the city. Beyond it the towers of the Victoria Museum 
and Art Gallery, rising out of a sea of green trees, make 
one think of Windsor Castle. Wherever the eye falls 
‘on Ortawa, the city seems to be enveloped in green, and 
the thousands of lovely trees that line its every street are 
not the least of its charms, 

To the west is the foaming Chaudiere, the broad 
surfaces of Lake Chau 
settlements that fringe the river. 
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Descending from the tower the visitor finds himself 
‘once again in the lovely Confederation Hall from which 
radiate the corridors to various parts of the buildings. 
‘The circular chamber is one of the most imposing bits 
of architecture on Parliament Hill. From a central 
column the vaulting springs to the groined ceiling. 
“Around rise the clustered columns of the walls. In the 
angles between the arches the richly carved and decora- 
ted spaces are treated with a wealth of architectural 
beauties, The whole effect is lofty and dignified as is 
fitting in a hall intended to symbolize the inter-relation- 
ships of the empire. An undulating band of black 
marble in the floor symbolizes the uniting force of the 
seas between the British nations. 

Northward out of Confederation lies the Hall of 
Fame in which it is intended some day to place bronze 
figures of celebrated men and women in Canadian his- 
tory. As it is, it is very beautiful with its columns and 
Gothic arches and old cathedral grace. 

‘The Hall of Fame leads into the celebrated Par- 
liamentary Library. ‘The fire doors saved it from the 
flames in 1916 and so it is to-day just as it has been for 
the last seventy-five years. As a library it is old- 
fashioned and overcrowded and one wonders where the 
librarians find space for the three hundred thousand or 
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more books that have accumulated on its stacks. The 
cectagonal room is lofty, nearly a hundred and fifty feet 
from the floor to the lantern which terminates the 
beautifully groined roof. In the alcoves are three- 
storey tiers of book galleries and all the shelves and 
spaces between the alcoves are richly carved in white 
pine that has grown mellow with the passing years. The 
pine for the interior of the library was one of the first 
contracts young John Booth secured when he set up 
business for himself in Ottawa, long before he became 
known as the Lumber King. The crests of the prov- 
jinces are used as decorative motives in the wood 
carving. 

In the center of the room on a high pedestal is a 
quaint marble figure of Queen Victoria as a young 
woman, 

‘The library was founded in 1815. Alpheus Todd 
was one of the early assistants in the library. In 1856 
he was appointed Chief Librarian. ‘There were only 
six hundred volumes in the library by that time and it 
was “singularly deficient.” Members of parliament had 
a way of borrowing books and forgetting to return 
them and half the library has disappeared. ‘Todd was 
sent to Europe with the delightful task of spending 
fifty thousand dollars on books. When the library was 
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assembled parliament had moved to Ottawa and the 
collection was housed in the new library. That was 
the foundation of the present large and important 
collection. 

Te is from the exterior that the library has its 
greatest architectural charm. Built like a twelfth cen- 
tury chapter house with buttressed walls and turrets 
and flying arches, it is one of the quaintest things in 
Canada. The Dominion sighed with relief after the 
fire of 1916 to know that at least the beautiful, wea- 
thered, polygonal library had escaped the flames. In a 
land as young, and in a city as new as Ottawa these bits 
which have somehow wrapped themselves in the glamor 
and romance of age ate held in greater veneration than 
they would be in other lands rich with hoary antiquities. 
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Chapter XIX. 


IN AND AROUND THE CITY 


UCH of Ottawa’s charm lies out of doors. 
Is river scenes, its panoramas, its great parks 
and Boulevards, and its neighborly wilderness, all call 
people out into the air and sunshine. Sunday and hol 
day mornings signal an exodus from town, in 
for the ski trails in the hills around and in summer for 
hikes and drives in the valley lands. ‘Thousands of peo- 
ple quit the city in the summer for camps and summer 
homes along the Ottawa and Rideau, or in the Gatineau 
Valley, for the wilderness is at Ottawa’s very doors. 
Yee the city itself is not a crowded town but an 
airy place almost hidden under its trees and it has more 
than a score of parks and open spaces for those who can- 











not leave. 

In the very heart of the city Nepean Point and 
Parliament Hill provide delightful walks and views. 
‘Nepean Point was the part of the land set aside by Col- 
‘onel By as public property. Entrance to the residential 
property of the officer commanding the garrison was by 
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way of a lodge and gates where the Chateau Laurier 
stands to-day and what is now Major's Hill Park was 
once the park and garden of Colonel By and his 

In the center of this park are two great stones taken 
from Sapper’s Bridge, one of them the time-defaced 
crest of the Royal Engineers. ‘They have been placed 
‘on the site of Colonel By’s house. After Colonel By 
came Major Bolton as officer commanding at Bytown, 
and it was from him the property was called Major's 
Hill, ‘The park ends at Nepean Point, bristling with 
obsolete guns. From it there is a superb view of the 
river and surrounding countryside, 

(On the point is a memorial erected to commemorate 





Champlain’s visit to the site of Ottawa. It was on 
June 4, 1613, that Champlain landed here and climbed 
to the heights to take his bearings. He used an astrolabe, 
a three pound brass instrument on a double hinged ring 
by which it was hung from a branch while the observa- 
tions were made. ‘The sculptor who designed the monu- 
ment shows Champlain with the instrument upside 
down in his hand. 

‘Two or three days after Champlain left Nepean 
Point the astrolabe was lost on a portage in what is now 
the township of Ross. Two hundred and fifty-four 
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years later it was discovered under a rotting log by a 
fourteen year old boy and identified as Champlain’s 
instrument, 

‘The story of Champlain's first trip up the Ottawa 
was one poignant with tragedy. Ie goes back to the 
beginning of French settlement in Canada. Champlain 
realized that one of the first essentials to success in 
settlement and trade was in interpreters. In 1610 he 
hhad intrusted to a fifteen-year-old boy a dangerous and 
important mission. Young Etienne Brule had already 
been two years in Quebec with the colonists and being 
fond of adventure and full of daring, he eagerly ac- 
cepted the suggestion that he should go back into the 
wilderness with a tribe of Hurons, to learn their tongue 
and their customs, their travel routes and haunts. 
Young Brule was the first white man to travel up the 
Ottawa, and became the discoverer of Lake Ontario 
and Lake Superior. A trusted guide and interpreter to 
his chief, young Brule amply fulfilled Champlain's 
hopes. 

After Brule, in 1611 Champlain sent another youth, 
one Nicholas de Vignau who spent a twelve month with 
the Algonquins and returned to Quebec in 1612. He 
found Champlain absent in Europe, so he set sail to 
follow him, 
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Meantime, Champlain had many difficulties to con- 
tend with in New France and his object in going to 
Paris was to secure powerful patronage and laws to 
regulate the traders. They followed him everywhere 
like wasps. When he built a log post on the Island of 
‘Montreal, twenty ships were at his heels with motley 
crews of traders, When the Hurons arrived with canoes 
hung low in the water with the weight of furs, the 
traders offended the Indians by ignoring the usual cere- 
monies and committing the sacrilege of demanding 
immediate trade. ‘The shocked Indian wakened Cham- 
plain out of his sleep one night for a midnight confer- 
ence around the council fire. ‘Then they retreated up 
stream out of reach of the ships, 

“Come to our country,” they urged him “and leave 
these men behind. We will give you our furs, but we 











do not like these noisy traders, We like them not at all.” 

The situation was serious. Champlain knew the 
Indians were uneasy and suspicious. Something must 
be done to control the activities of these lawless, money- 
grubbing traders. So he went home to France. Armed 
with reports and maps and fired with an eloquence born 
of his own devotion, Champlain sought out Charles de 
Bourbon, Comte de Soissons, prince of the blood. He 
won his help, had him named viceroy of Canada and 
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received from him in turn 
general of New France, with viceregal powers. But 
scarcely had all this been nicely settled to Champlain’s 
satisfaction when Comte de Soissons died. And all the 
traders jeered. Champlain had to begin all over again. 
‘This time he won another Bourbon. Henri, Prince de 
is famous chiefly as the father of the Great 
Conde and the wife of the lovely Charlotte de Mont- 
merency. The golden loveliness of the Princess de Conde 
hhad fired the desires of Henry of Navarre, Canada's 
first sovereign, and to save her from the royal piracy, 
Conde spirited her off to Italy and kept her there till 
Henri was dead and gone. They were newly returned 
to Paris when Champlain succeeded in having Conde 
named in Soissons’ place. 





Te was now early in the year 1612, ‘The court was 
gossiping of this New France, for their interest has 
been stirred over the appointment of Conde and more- 
over by the marriage of Champlain to that pretty child, 
Helene Boulle, daughter of the late king’s secretary. 
Beset with so much of importance Champlain forwent 
his journey to Quebec and so, while he was waiting 
impatiently in Paris, the court was suddenly set agog 
by the appearance of a charming and witty young man 
who gave them plenty of which to gossip. ‘The young 
man was Nicholas de Vignau. 
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Now Nicholas was the first man to return to France 
after having actually lived with the savages, travelled 
with them, slept in their tepees and learned to speak 
their tongue. Even Champlain could not speak the 
Huron tongue. So, full of novelty for the blasé court, 
the traveller was petted and feted and quoted without 
end. Nicholas tasted the sweet and heady wines of 
popular favor. 

Just previous to all this Henry Hudson, the famous 
explorer, made his last journey, penetrating into Hud- 
son’s Bay, only to be set adrift with his small son by 
mutinous sailors, to perish on the inland sea to which he 
gave his name, Nicholas, clever and impudent impostor 





that he was, told the marvelling court in Paris that dur- 
ing his winter with the savages he had made a journey 
to the sources of the Ottawa and there found a great 
lake, ‘This he had crossed and out of it flowed a river 
which led into the north, He descended it and came 
to the sea. There was the wreck of an English ship 
whose crew had been massacred by the Indians, who set 
their heads on spikes. Only one small boy had escaped 
and was adopted by the tribe. This sea was only seven- 
een days journey from Montreal, or Place Royale, as 
the post there was then called. 
Nicholas’ story was devilishly clever. There were 
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rumors afloat of the disaster to Hudson and he had 
ingeniously contrived to make everything so plausible 
that even Champlain was at ance deceived. Nicholas ' 
‘was on the pinnacle of his popularity, a lion of the day, 
the pivotal personality in the scheme which the court 
now urged upon Champlain, the exploration of the 
route to this northern sea. Might it not be, in truth, 
the goal of the ages, the north west passage to the Orient? 

Since the days of Marco Polo men had dreamed that 
dream, Across that northern sea that Nicholas had seen 
might be a land of opulent splendor, of jewels and gold, | 
the kingdom of the Great Khan. 

So this fascinating impostor imposed upon a shrewd ' 
and honest man, He was so plausible, so apparently 
consistent, that no one questioned his reliability. ‘That 
winter Champlain dreamed fantastic dreams of Chinese 
temples, Japanese silks and cargoes of spice, that lay \ 
waiting beyond the headwaters of the Ottawa. 

Impatiently he longed for the spring and was off 
so early that the twenty-seventh of May saw him 
leaving Montreal for the Ottawa, 

‘Two small canoes, carrying five Frenchmen and one 
Indian, comprised the party. In the Long Sault Cham- 
plain all but lost his life. Another Frenchman proved 
himself so awkward that they exchanged him for an 
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Indian and sent him back to Montreal. Nicholas de 
Vignau was one of them, for he had the supreme 
audacity to return to New France to act as guide to 
Champlain. 

By night they camped along the shore or on some 
small island. Parkman the historian tells che tale with 
the skill of a poet, of the east glowing “with tranquil 
fire” and the horizon jagged with the black tips of the 
pines, 

“The river slept in shadow . 
paling in the face of day, hung like a disk in the western 
sky. .... On the left the falling curtains of the Rideau 
shone like silver betwixt its border of woods and in 
front, white as a snow drift, the cataract of the 
Chaudiere barred their way ..... wearying the solitude 
with the hoarse outcry of its agony and rage.” 

‘There on the rocks that still emerge, naked and grey, 
beside the boiling Chaudiere, Champlain and Vignau 
and their two French companions stood while the In- 
dians tossed their propitiatory offerings of tobacco into 
the snowy foam, While the Indians paid tribute to the 
unknown gods they lingered around the falls and then 
toiled their way up the north shore portage and came 
‘out where Val Tetreau stands to-day. They embarked 
again and by evening, when Lake Deschenes was 
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burnished like a golden shield of quivering light and the 
purple shadows were creeping up the trunks of the 
silent trees, they encamped on a small island. Ahead 
lay the Falls of the Chats a veritable palisade of white 
water from shore to shore, with small black islands 
bristling along the top of the foaming wall. 

What a man he was, this Champlain, alternating 
between the luxuries of court and the stérn realities of 
the wilderness trail, arguing and winning in turn kings 
and princes and savage chiefs and hunters, He bent 
them all to the purposes of his shining dream. 

‘As they travelled on Vignau’s assurance was slowly 
shaken. Always, it seemed now, Vignau was in the 
wrong. On Muskrat Lake they came upon their first 
Indian settlement, ‘The Indians told them the passages 
beyond Allumette Island were impassable, but they led 
the Frenchmen to Chief Tessouat at Allumette. 

Now there was much commotion. ‘The squaws were 
put to work to prepare a feast and runners were sent 


into the woods to summons chiefs and hunters to the 
tepee of Tessouat. 

Ie was during the feast that Champlain told them of 
the journey he was to make, to the sea in the north, 
Hee asked them for guides to get to the Nipissings. 

Now the Algonquins were the middlemen and they 
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bought the furs of the Nipissings. So they frowned 
when Champlain said he wanted to go among them 
himself. ‘They reproached him, they trifled with him, 
made promises and withdrew them, After hours of 
parley and recriminations on both sides Champlain 
played his trump card. 

“This young man,” he said, pointing to Vignau, 
“has been to their country and he did not find the way 
hard or the people so bad as you say.” 

Even Tessouat’s stolidity was rufled. He gazed at 

ignau in amazement. 

“Did you say, Nicholas, that you had been to the 
Nipissings?” he demanded. 

“Yes, Ihave been there,” said Nicholas nonchalantly. 

‘Tessouat laughed. ‘The company shouted in derision. 
Throughout the uproar Champlain fele his spirits sink- 
ing and his mind froze at the thought that he had been 
deceived. ‘The Indians were not only amused. They 
were indignant. 

"You are a liar,” said Tessouat succinctly to Vignau, 
“You slept among my children every night and if you 


went to the country of the Nipissings, it was in your 
dreams.” 
“Speak, man, in Heaven’s name speak!” implored 
Champlain. But Vignau sat motionless and silent. 
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Champlain dragged him out from the cabin, from the 
press of greasy, grinning, leering faces. Out in the 
dusky forest he pleaded with him, urged him to tell the 
truth, Vignau repeated his story, but he was surly, 


he had been there, he had seen the wreck, the English 
heads on pikes... « 

The longer Vignau lies the sadder and grimmer 
Champlain became. His reputation, his ambitions, his 
dreams, were at stake. ‘The great goal had seemed to be 
within his reach. 

‘The calm and gentle Champlain grew mighty in his 
wrath, 

“Tell me the truth,” he thundered, “and I shall for- 
get the past. Continue to mislead me and I shall hang 
you without mercy.” 

‘And Vignau confessed, Champlain ordered him 
out of his sight. Alone, he faced the bitterest and 
blackest hour of his career. 

“Give him to us,” whispered the Indians, “and he 
shall never lie to you again.” But Champlain shook his 
head. 

‘There was no motive for going farther. Bitterly 
disappointed Champlain gave orders for the return to 
Montreal. ‘The Algonquins offered to accompany him. 
‘They packed their canoes with the winter’s furs, and 
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50, not with the silks and spices of che east, but with 
the skins of beaver bound into rude bundles, the 
travellers turned eastward. 

‘Once more they came to the Great Kettle and once 
more they paused, made camp and paid tribute in songs 
and weird dances and sacrifices to the Manitou who 
dwelt in the white smoke of the descending waters. 

On the seventeenth of June, just three weeks after 
his departure, the disillusioned Champlain, and the in- 
ventor of tragic hoax, were back again at Place Royale 
oon the Island of Montreal. 
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Chapter XX. 


THE SHORES OF THE OTTAWA 


ARLIAMENT HILL jis a pleasant place to 
wander about on, whether it be on the terraces 
Around the buildings or along the face of the cliff by 
what is known as Lovers’ Walk. This was laid out when 
the buildings were constructed and many a crinolined 
lady and many a late-Vietorian youth have sighed their 
way romantically under the sugar maples and silver 
birches of this shady lane, while their more prosaic fel- 
lows were wrestling with political affairs on the top of 
the hill. One of the things to do while in Ottawa is to 
walk the length of this path in the moonlight. Then a 
silvery glamor lies over the river, and in the night 
silence the Chaudiere speaks with something of its 
ancient power. Half way between the water and the 
tower-crowned heights above, in the dusk and quiet of 
the evening, Lovers’ Lane is one of the most picturesque 
rendezvous of the capital. 
‘The hill itself was part of a grant sold by its original 


owner carly in the nineteenth century to an officer 
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living at Three Rivers for the sum of ten pounds. In 
1823 the officer re-sold to the government for seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, Since then it has always 
been government property. It is one of the popular 
parks of the capital and a very delightful place to loiter 
in, quiet and beautiful and high above the busy river. 
Tn the park are numerous memorials to celebrated 
Canadians, including one to D'Arcy McGee. He was 
one of the Fathers of Confederation, a young Irishman, 
born in 1825, who had emigrated to America at the age 
of seventeen, He became the editor of an Irish-Ameri- 
can journal at Boston and at the age of twenty returned 
to Ireland to edit The Freeman's Journal in Dublin, and 
later The Nation, the organ of the “Young Ireland” 
party. After getting into political difficulties he 
escaped to America disguised as a priest. By 
he was twenty-seven he had founded and 
papers in New York, Boston and Buffalo in turn. At 
thirty-two he moved into Canada, founded another 
paper in Montreal and was elected to parliament in the 
constituency of Montreal West which he represented 
until his death. He became a cabinet minister in 1862 
and a fervid supporter of the movement for Confeder- 
ation. Irish rebel that he had been, in the political life 
of Canada he became a loyal Britisher and by 1866 he 
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was a bitter opponent of the Irish Fenian ideas. In 
‘opposing the Fenian invasion from the United States 
hhe earned the enmity of the troublesome Irish leaders 
and he paid for his loyalty with his life. As he was 
returning to his home on Sparks street, in the early 
morning of April 7, 1868, after a session at the House, 
he was assassinated by a Fenian. He was only forty- 
three. He had had a career in three countries, he had 
written four books on Irish affairs, three volumes on 
Canadian political life, and two volumes of verse. 
McGee was one of the most brilliant orators Canada 
has ever known, and a man of rare vision and generosity 
of feeling. 

‘There is also here, to the west of the main building, 
on a ising mound, a memorial to Queen Victoria, 
which was unveiled by her grandson, now King George 
of England, in 1901. Ie is the work of Philippe Hebert, 
a celebrated French Canadian sculptor, in the old classic 
tradition and shows the queen surrounded by all the 
pomp and circumstance of her imperial reign. 

Rockliffe Park, on the outskirts of the city is per~ 
haps the finest city park in Canada. Some hundred 
and eighty-five acres of forest lands are here set aside 
for beauty and recreation, bounded on the one side by 
the Ottawa River and on the other by the finest resi- 
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dential district in the capital. ‘This is a bird sanctuary 
and a bit of wilderness retreat to be reached by those 
who are limited to a street railway for their wanderings. 

"The views from the park are very fine, Across the 
river lies the mouth of the Gatineau and the low lines 
of the north shore with the Laurentians mountains 
sloping into rounded horizons. Sunset and dusk here 
are indescribably lovely, with the deep shadows casting 
a color of romance and mystery over hills and water. 
As the golden sun slides down behind the pine clad hills 
and shadowy lights fill the valley the delicate spire of 
the little church at Gatineau Point leans against the sky 
and hints at the quiet life of a French village, lonely and 
remote. 

Another of the lovely park areas is Strathcona Park 
between Range road and the Rideau River. This was 
once a bit of that “Mer Bleu” as the French derisively 
called the wide swamp lands and muskegs of the Ottawa 
Valley, but it has been reclaimed and put to the service 
of civic beauty. Little stone curbed channels and a tiny 
lake drain the remains of the old beaver meadow. The 
Rideau hereabouts is tree-fringed and placid. Rideau 
street, which crosses the north end of the park, is the 
end of the old Montreal road that leads from the St. 
Lawrence to Bytown. 
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‘Two miles above the Chaudiere the river opens out 
into an island studded lake and along each shore are 
delightful roadways and summer places. On the south 
shore is Britannia Bay with its camps and amusements 
and its long pier, a popular resort for young towns- 
people, The south shore is connected with the north 
by a handsome new bridge, called in honor of the ex- 
plorer, Champlain Bridge. Tt leads into clubland, for 
many an old farmhouse had been converted into a golf 
and country club, Along the north shore the road runs 
into Aylmer, a quaint old town with a flavor of its own. 
‘There is a little English church and an old stone inn, 
called the British Hotel, that still has an arched way 
leading into a courtyard. Over its cobbled area it is 
easy to imagine the north shore stage coach rumbling 
to a full stop, while its stiff and weary passengers climb 
d by 
mine host. For long over a century has this old grey 
inn been dispensing hospitality. At the end of the main 
street in Aylmer stands a stout stone building, now an 
aquatic club, but for many years a famous inn and 
tavern of the shantyman, Many a roistering night has 
been spent there by the French and Irish, Scots and 
‘Yankee river drivers. 

‘This area is rich in Indian relics, since Lake Des- 
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chenes was a camping ground of the native tribes. 
Among those who have done research work into the life 
and crafts of the Indians is a resident of Aylmer, T. W. 
E. Sowter, who has published important scientific 
material as a result of his work, but although his di 
coveries have been made in the interests of science they 
are teeming with very real human interest. For instance 





‘on Aylmer Island he came upon an ancient grave, and 
of it he wrote: 

“The writer has in his collection the contents of 
a single grave found on Aylmer Island. ‘The occupant 
was well provided with this world’s goods, from an 
Indian standpoint. He had with him, among other 
things, an iron tomahawk of French make, a small 
copper kettle, a bone harpoon, three knives and five 
crooked knives. Among other things that his friends 
had put into his kit for his trip to the happy hunting 
ground was a quantity of fringe made out of white 
‘woman’s hair. He also had with him a bone arrow- 
head that had been driven completely through a 
segment of his lumbar vertebrae, piercing the spinal 
chord and still remaining in position. Now it seems 
easy to read this Indian’s story. At some time in his 
career he had scalped a white woman and used her hair 
for his personal adornment; but later on he got what 
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was coming to him—so to speak; for that identical 
portion of his transfixed backbone is at present reposing 
in the writer's cabinet, and it shows conclusively that 
its owner died by violence—and served him right.” 

According to Mr. Sowter who has been exploring 
the vicinity for over forty years, the shores all round 
Lake Deschenes are rich in deposits of flints and pottery 
and other Indian relics. Echo Bay, Pointe aux Pins, 
(now called Queen’s Park) on the Quebec side, are im- 
portant spots; Raymond’s Point on the Ontario side 
is “by far the largest beach workshop and campsite on 
the lake” he writes. Pointe a la Bataille, Big Sand Point 
and other points around the lake would yield creasure 
to those who know how to search for Indian relics and 
how to recognize them once they are found. 

‘Mr. Sowter’s home in Aylmer is an historic spot for 
“Cherry Cottage” was the home of the boy who grew 
up to be Dr. Clarke, the founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Movement. 

‘The Ottawa was a river of several names. The 
nation of Ottawas who had long inhabited its shores 
before the coming of the white man, gave it its present 
name. They moved westward, first to Lake Huron and 
then, south of the great Lakes. Pontiac who raised 
the western Indians in a conspiracy against the British 
in 1763, was an Ottawa. 
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After the Ottawas the Algonquins continued to use 
the Ottawa for travel and hunting. Allumette Island, 
an island as large as the Island of Orleans, was the head- 
quarters of these people who acted as middlemen, estab- 
lishing a rude system of exchange whereby they secured 
the furs of the western tribes and traded them at a 
profit to southern Indians at the Chaudiere. ‘To them 
it was Kitchisippe, the Great River. 

‘To the French it was Grande Rivitre, or the River 
of the Algonquins, since it was chiefly with these peo- 
ple that they travelled and traded along its course. 

Fortunately, in the days of the English regime, it 
‘was restored to its original name, and became again the 
Ottawa, 

"The Ottawa is a very great river. In some places 
it is miles wide. In one part it is nearly a mile deep, 
cone of the deepest rivers in the world. Tt has at least 
twenty major tributari 
hundred and fifty miles from Lake Temiscaming to the 
St. Lawrence. The fact that the Ottawa itself is the 
tributary of an even greater river has detracted from its 
own peculiar glory. But the Gatineau, which is a 
tributary of a tributary, is a river more than six hun- 
dred miles long. 

Roughly the Ottawa has three eras of recorded his- 
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the seventeenth century of savage warfare; the 
eighteenth century of exploration and trade, and the 
nineteenth century of settlement. 

As early as 1603 when Champlain made his first trip 
to the St. Lawrence and landed at Tadoussac, he was 
‘met there by Tessouat, a celebrated chief of the Algon- 
quins who had paddled all the way from Allumette 
Island, two hundred miles up the Ottawa. 

Since the coming of Jacques Cartier in 1534 French 
fishermen and traders had been making yearly trips to 
Tadoussac. There the Indians gathered to trade their 
furs for the geegaws that the white men brought from 
Europe, tin plates and beads, combs and mirrors, metal 
pots and hatchets. By sixteen-hundred a thousand little 
ships crossed the Atlantic to fish on the Grand Banks 
or to trade along the coasts. Every autumn Tadoussac 
was abandoned, the Frenchmen sailing home to turn 
their cargoes into gold and the Indians paddling west- 
ward for more furs. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century the 
French settled at Quebec, the English at Boston, and 
the Dutch at Manhattan, ‘Thereafter the Indian trade 
‘was a matter for bitter rivalry between the white men, 
and the red men learned to be jealous of each other's 
markets, For a century and a half they were all in- 
volved in intermittent trade wars. 
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(Of them all the Iroquois nations were the most war- 
like, the most pitiless and the most difficult to secure in 
friendship or alliance. ‘They wielded their tomahawks 
in turn against French, English and Dutch as well as 
maintaining a cruel policy of extermination against 
their red rivals. After their first devastating experi- 
ence with European firearms on Lake Champlain, when 
Champlain joined the Algonquins against them, they 
thirsted to possess similar weapons. The Dutch, hoping 
to win their friendship by satisfying their wants, sup- 
plied them with muskets. ‘Thereafter che Algong 
paddling and portaging down the Ottawa in the 
Chaudiere basin were picked off from, to them, in- 
credible distances, by invisible enemies. 

United, these savage nations could have wiped the 
off the continent. Divided, they 
dissipated their strength on savage wars and were played 
like chessmen on a board, by the wily white invaders. 
Te was a great game of profit and domination. 








puny white colo: 
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Chapter XX1. 


SAINTS AND SAVAGES 


HAMPLAIN’S second trip up the Ottawa was 

made two years later. ‘He had brought with him 
from France four priests of the Recollet order, a re- 
formed branch of the Franciscans, Father Le Caron, 
who was assigned as a missionary to the Hurons, was 
full of religious fervor and adventurous zeal, and no 
sooner was he in New France than he was impatient for 
his long, strange journey to the land of the savages. 

At Montreal he found the Hurons assembled for 
their yearly trading ceremonies and to them he dis- 
closed his intention of returning with them to their 
homes. But they received the news with mixed senti- 
ments. They wanted Champlain and his muskets, 
rather than Father Le Caron and his prayers. ‘The 
Iroquois were a present menace with whom Champlain 
could cope with these firesticks he brought across the 
water. The devil and hell-fire were recent acquaint- 
ances and of them they were not nearly so fearful. 

Champlain consented to take an armed body of 
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men with him into the west, so he went back to Quebec 
‘to muster them, leaving the Hurons to round up their 
warriors and prepare for war. 

For some reason or other the Hurons at Montreal 
became panic-stricken and instead of waiting for 
Champlain they fled back up the Ottawa. When 
Champlain reached Montreal he discovered the enter- 
prising Father Le Caron had left with them. 

Presently, the priest who had so recently left the 
cool, white cells of the monastery of Bruage, found 
himself straining at the paddle, climbing portages with 
bundles on his shoulders, his skirts wet and muddy, his 
wooden sandals broken on the rocks. "There were eighty 
to a hundred portages between Montreal and the Huron 
villages, but the monk tried to keep “a smiling, modest, 
contented face,” an heroic effort when he was hungry 
and weary and disgusted with his filthy companions. 
‘The rocks bruised him, the tangled bush scratched him 
and the flies and mosquitoes tortured him. 

Father Le Caron established a mission among the 
savages where the Recollets labored for ten years. The 
fruits of their labors were few. In 1625 they were 
forced to appeal to the powerful and wealthy Jesuits 
who were conducting successful missions in Asia, Africa 
and South America. 
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Jean de Brebeuf was among the Jesuits who came 
in answer to that call. “Thereafter, he strode, a magnifi- 
cent figure in rough brown habit, and swinging rosary, 
through the history of New France. 

There still remain some traces of the old portage 
around the Chaudiere on the north shore of the Ottawa, 
at Val Tetreau, It is easily reached by motor, or those 
who would like to browse about a bit of shore familiar 
to this missionary giant may descend to the Hull rail- 
way lines by stairs at the northeast angle of the bridge 
over the canal. ‘The Aylmer car that runs into Ottawa 
here will take the visitor across the river and up the 
shore to Val Tetreau, This is a little French settlement 
proud of its association with the first Canadian martyr 
and saint. Tn the park that has been laid out along the 
river side there is a bronze figure of Brebeuf. The 
place is delightful and the rapids purr menacingly along 
the shore, just as they did when Brebeuf himself came 
up the trail and paused to cool and rest himself here 
with the Chaudiere safely passed. 

Brebeu‘’s first trip up the Ottawa was in 1626 and 
he came down again in 1629 to be carried off prisoner 
to England by the gay young brothers Kirke who had 
taken Quebec for King Charles the Second. 


But Brebeuf was back by the first French ship that 
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came in 1632 when Charles handed Quebec back to 
Louis of France in exchange for the remainder of 
Henrietta Maria’s unpaid dowry. 

Around 1630 a Petite Nation Indian had killed a 
Frenchman and the murderer was being dealt with by 
Champlain on his return to Quebec. That same July, 
1632, a hundred and forty Huron canoes swept down 
the rivers to Quebec to welcome the French and the 
Indians set up their tepees along the shore. 

‘Swinging down Cote de la Montague to greet them 
came the great figure of Brebeuf. He hailed them with 
delight and called them by name as he made his way 
through the camp. At his heels came two others who 
were to join him in the west. Champlain offered them 
to the Indians as friends and emissaries. 

“These are our fathers,” he said gravely. “We love 
them. They do not go among you for furs. ‘They left 
their friends and their country to show you the way to 
Heaven. If you love the French as you say you do, 
then love and honor these our fathers.” 

‘The chiefs harangued them in long and brilliant 
orations and to their delight Brebeuf, the nobly-born 
Frenchman, replied to them in broken Huron. ‘They 
assured him they honored him and contended for the 
privilege of carrying him in their canoes. Now Brebeuf 
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Jaughed, for he knew that to be no idle compliment. 
‘There had been a time when they refused to give him 
a place, complaining that he was too big for their frail 
bark canoes. Brebeuf himself, playing on his name, 
liked to call himself an ox, He knew how to ingratiate 
himself with the savages. It was largely on his sug- 
gestions that the order in Paris issued instructions to 
Jesuits bound for New France, so that they might make 
themselves as little trouble as possible to the Indians. 
“You should love the Indians like your brothers,” they 
read. “Never make them wait on you for embarkation. 
Carry flint and steel to light their fire for them. Try 
to eat their sagamite, no matter how filthy and repulsive 
it is. Fasten up the skirts of your cassock so that you 
do not carry sand and water into the canoe. Wear no 
shoes or stockings in the canoe but you may put them 
on crossing the portages. Be careful in the canoe that 
the brim of your hat does not annoy them. Perhaps it 
would be better if you wore your nightcap.” 

By this time Tessouat had been succeeded by another 
chief; La Borgne, the French called him, the One-Eyed. 
In French it had another meaning, indicating something 
obscure, and La Borgne was indeed obscure in some of 
his dealing with Champlain. 

‘When Brebeuf and his fellow missionaries were 
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packed and ready to set out, La Borgne rose in the night 
and went among the tepees spreading the conspiracy he 
had long since conceived. “We have begged for the life 
of this man of La Petite Nation, ‘They will not spare 
him. He will die. Then the Algonquins will be angry. 
‘They will be revenged. They will kill these priests who 
come among us. If we defend them, the Algonquins 
will make war upon us. If we do not defend them, the 
French will blame us. If Champlain will not free the 
prisoner, then these men cannot come with us.” 

"The exasperated Jesuits went up to the fort and 
roused Champlain from his sleep. ‘There was another 
council, with more harangues. 

‘There were two ends to be achieved by the Indians. 
If the French were kept out of the west, the middle- 
men’s trade would go on undisturbed. Or, if they must 
indeed go west, the Hurons might as well acquire credit 
with the Algonquins by bringing home the pardoned 
murderer. Champlain could not release the man and 
condone the murder of a white man, since the only 
hope of the handful of Europeans on the continent was 
‘to maintain their prestige against these hordes of savages. 

Neither side would give way, so the Hurons paddled 
off and left the chagrined Brebeuf to cool his heels in 
Quebec for another year. 
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‘The following year the Hurons were subdued. The 
Iroquois had maltreated them and they had suffered 
pestilence. Poor and dejected they listened to Brebeuf, 
rubbing home the lesson. They had refused to help 
God’s men and so they had suffered. He made a great 
vow to St. Joseph and immediately, and miraculously, 
as it seemed to him, the hearts of the Hurons melted and 
they promised to carry him off home with them. 

Brebeuf counted thirty-five portages and more than 
fifty times they had to get out and push their canoes 








against the current. Even Brebeuf’s great strength 
nearly failed him, and here, at the head of the Chaudiere 
portage, he sank, weary and distressed, but as full of 
zeal and visions as ever he had been, ready, nay, anxious, 
to be a martyr of his faith. 

‘He was not the accepted type of ascetic missionary, 
this French noble, vigorous, deep-throated, brawny. He 
would have been a magnificent figure of a man in a 
military uniform, Even under the rough habit of his 
order his noble proportions showed to advantage. But 
it was not court or battlefield that fired his devotion. 
This Norman zealot struggled year after year with 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles everywhere around 
him. He was fifty-six years of age when, in 1649, he 
was martyred by the Iroquois, After being beaten and 
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abused he was tied to a stake. Strips of bark dipped in 
pitch were wound around his body. Around his neck 
was hung a collar of red hot hatchets, before fire was 
piled around his feet. He was baptised, in a horribly 
fantastic ceremony, with boiling water. Pieces of flesh 
were cut from his body and eaten before his eyes. A 
chief drank his blood that he might share his courage. 
At last his heart was torn out and shared among those 
who yearned to share his stoicism. 

Hiis skull was carried back to Quebec. There half 
of it is to be seen in a silver bust, exposed in the Jesuit 
church. The other half is held in jealous care by the 
uns of the Hotel Dieu. Meantime the church of Rome 
that he served so devotedly had found a place for him 
among the saints, 

So, here beside these historic waters it is no less than 
his due to pause and pay tribute to a manly man, an 
heroic voyageur, who knew the Chaudiere Basin well, 
two centuries before John By came to bridge it. 
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ROMANCE UNDER GLASS 


WAY from the heart of the city, in the resi- 

dential district, off Elgin avenue, is the Victoria 
‘Memorial Museum which houses two truly national 
institutions, the museum and art gallery. While the 
new block of the parliament buildings was in course of 
‘erection this building was the parliament house of Can- 
ada and pictures and exhibits had to give way to the 
legislature. 

‘At the main entrance to the museum is a great 
boulder converted into a memorial to the man who has 
been called the Father of Canadian Geology—Sir Wil- 
liam Logan. Although born in Lower Canada in 1798, 
he was educated in Scotland and spent the early part of 
his career as manager of his uncle's coal and copper~ 
smelting plant in Wales. He made a study of the Welsh 
coal beds and gained a reputation for himself as a 
geologist. Consequently when, in 1843, the Canadian 
Geological Survey was organized, he was made the 
director and devoted himself for over thirty years to 
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the study of Canadian geology. He revolutionized cur- 
rent thought on the subject and brought to light the 
mineral wealth of the country. Honors came to him 
as a reward for his work, a fellowship in the Royal 
Society, from London, the legion of honor from France 
and a ticle from the Queen. The geological museum 
was founded on his collections and there is exhibited 
there a case of relics of the distinguished scientist, in- 
cluding many of the instruments he used. 

‘The entrance to the several floors of the museum is 
through a high open well, decorated with several 
enormous totem poles which give the keynote to the 
intensely interesting Indian collections for which the 
museum is celebrated. Visitors from abroad would 
naturally turn to the national museum of Canada for 
an insight into the history, art, and archaeology of the 
aboriginal races, and fortunately they would discover 
here a wealth of material rich in interest and 
significance. 

Most spectacular of the collections are those per- 
taining to the West Coast Indians who, of all the Indian 
races in Canada, had the highest developed forms of arts 
and crafts. It is easy enough even for the veriest 
amateur, to distinguish at once the difference between 
the West Coast exhibits and those of the plains and 
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eastern Indians, The work of these are crude and 
primitive compared with the degree of beauty and skill 
put into the West Coast work. The Coast Indian was 
an artist, not so many worlds apart from the contem- 
porary artist, who recognizes in his work many of the 
fundamental ideas and emotions of artists all the world 
over. 

Best known of the work of the West Coast Indians 
are the totem poles, fantastic representations of family 
histories and social prestige. There are many very fine 
ones in the Museum and an important volume has been 
published by the museum authorities to record the re- 
searches of Marius Barbeau, the indefatigable student 
and research worker who has the collection in his cate. 
Mr. Barbeau spent four seasons in field research on the 
west coast and took with him some artists who were 
interested in primitive art, so that, as a result, not only 
is the scientific research embodied in print and photo- 
graphs, but the tribal lands of the West Coast Indians 
hhas entered the field of the fine arts. ‘The volume in 
question, “Totem Poles of the Gitksan, Upper Skeena 
River, British Columbia,” is only one of a series of 
‘monographs on the history and arts of this strange and 
fascinating people. 

Of the totem Mr. Barbeau writes 
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“Totem poles were once a characteristic form of 
plastic art among the tribes of the North West coast 
in British Columbia, and southern Alaska. ‘The natives 
took pride in them and strained every nerve to make 
them worthy:symbols of their own social standing and 
achievements. . . This art now belongs to the past. « 
‘Totem poles are no longer made. Many of them have 
fallen from old age; they have decayed and disappeared. 
Some of them have been cut down and removed to 
museums and public parks. Others have been destroyed 
by the owners themselves in the course of hysterical 
revivals under a spurious banner of Christianity.” 

‘The poles in the national collection comes from the 
Skeena River tribal villages, the Nass River, and the 
Charlotte Islands. In their natural settings the poles 
usually face the water and stand apart before their 
owner’s lodge. Dotting the village in a long irregular 
row, they gave to the tribal settlements a strange, fan- 
tastic air. Carved from cedar trees, fifteen to sixty 
feet high they were covered from top to bottom with 
symbolic animals and mythological creatures. Most of 
the poles now in existence have been carved within the 
past sixty years, 

Totems are not hundreds of years old, as so many 
people mistakenly believe. Owing to the nature of the 
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wood, they could not survive such lengths of time and 
moreover, there are the best of reasons for knowing that 
when the early travellers explored the West Coast there 
‘were no totems to astonish them with their rude dignity. 
‘The art of the Indian is older than that but its applica- 
tion to totem poles was a recent development that 
blossomed and flourished and died away within a few 
decades. The interest in the totem is in their use of 
tribal symbolism and in the vast stores of tradition and 
legend they represent. 

‘The Nass River was the birth place of the totem 
pole on the coast and Nass River carvers spread the art 
among the other coast tribes. The totem, wherever it 
was erected, had a purely social and decorative func- 
tion, The human figures were not gods or spirits, but 
symbols that can be compared to European heraldry. 
‘The poles were not worshipped any more than our pub- 
lic memorials to national heroes are worshipped. They 
‘were an expression of tribal pride and veneration, 

Curiously enough once these poles were erected they 
‘were never repaired or transplanted under any circum- 
stances. They simply stood as long as nature allowed 
them and when they fell were pushed aside or destroyed. 
Te was as gross an infringement of tribal tradition to 
repair them as to cut them down or sell them. Mr. 
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Barbeau records an experience he had when trying to 
purchase a very fine totem discovered in the wilderness 
of the lower Nass. The chief, its owner, retorted that 
the price of the pole was the monument that had been 
erected to Sir James Douglas, first Governor of British 
Columbia, As Mr. Barbeau concludes, “To him one 
was at least worth the other, and the pole was, after all, 











much the more precious.” 

In the Museum there is an opportunity to study 
these totems in relation to the rest of the West Coast 
Indian art. Each great case on exhibition bears on it 
the name of the tribe which produced the work. ‘Thus, 
jin the cases devoted to the Haida Indians, there are 
stone carvings of strange designs, worked with infinite 
patience, and bone and horn carvings that indicate their 
capacity for adapting all sorts of materials to their use. 
‘There is a beautiful ivory war club from the Nass River 
that suggests a proud chief, decked in all the savage 
glory of his day, setting out to make war upon his 
neighbors. Here, too, are mortars for the preparation 
of foods, decorated with grotesque human faces and 
ornamental stone pestles. Feasts were an important 
part of the ceremonial of the West Coast Indians and 
everything that was used to participate in the rituals 
was decorated with the best that the savage artist could 
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Implements of the hunt, on land and sea, were beau- 
tifully made and the bone harpoons are frequently much 
carved and engraved. Combs and pendants and other 
articles of personal adornment from whale bones were 
also produced by the tribal artists, An example of 
Indian ingenuity is an amusing decoy duck, with leather 
wings and so made that the wings move as the decoy 
is drawn through the water. Paddles were often highly 
decorated with painting, and the Indian killed his seal, 
halibut and sea lions with clubs that to-day add to his 
reputation as a connoiseur of art. 

‘The weaving of the West Coast Indians is amazingly 
interesting. From shredded cedar bark they contrived 
to make all sorts of things including mats and baskets. 
Thick, strong ropes for whale fishing, and thin strong 
twine were made from the same material. There is a 
beautiful song of the West Coast, that, even in its Eng- 
lish translation, is steeped in the spirit of the Indian, It 
is the Song of the Whip-Plaiting: 





Tn the dawn I gathered cedar boughs 
For the pliting of thy whip 

They were wet with sweet drops; 
‘They sill thought of the night. 


All alone I shredded cedar boughs, 
Green boughs in the pale light, 
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Where the morning meets the a, 

And the great mountain stops 

‘The sweetness will not leave my hands, 
No, not in sale sea washings; 

‘Tears will not wash away sweetness 

I shall have sweet hands for thy service. 


For the West Coast Indi 





s had songs as fine as their 
carvings and weavings. Their love songs, lullabys and 
prayers are gathered up, like their blankets and war 
clubs, for preservation, 

‘The Kwakiut! tribe is largely represented. ‘There 
are huge and fantastic masks worn in ceremonial war 
dances, batons strangely carved and decorated. ‘There 
is an amazing war apron embroidered and stitched with 
bone ornaments but what will amuse the fancy will be 
the clusters of thimbles strung like litele bells, and rows 
of empty bullet cases put to the same purpose. The 
‘Kwakiut! Indians must have been fearful figures when 
they were arrayed in these masks and aprons and weird 
collars. One of the masks is in the form of a bird’s 
head with an enormous beak that must have been diffi- 
ccult to manage in the frency of the ritual of the dance. 

‘The Kwakiut! Indians had beautifully made food 
dishes, carved and rubbed smooth. There is one, a berry 
bowl, made to represent a great bird. A painted water 
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bucket shows how they delighted in making even the 
homeliest of utensils beautiful. Some of their bracelets, 
made of copper, silver and brass, are curiously like some 
of the costume jewelry of to-day and may indeed have 
inspired some of it, The Indian bracelets are chased 
and engraved with symbolical designs. They also made 
the most ingenious fish nets from nettle fibre. 

‘The cases devoted to the Tsimshean Tribes are worth 
special attention for their beautiful designs in woven 
shawls, girdles and rugs. Some of their garments are 
decorated with rows of bell-like ornaments made of 
bears’ claws, ‘The Salish Indians wove beautiful blankets 
of mountain goat’s hair. The earliest of them are pure 
wool, but later examples are made of the wool on inner 
cores of cedar fibre to give strength: and body to the 
fabric. The Salish shawls are magnificently designed 
in bold colors and finished with fringe. ‘Their cedar 
rugs are made of bark dyed different colors, black by 
burying the cedar in the mud near springs, red by the 
juice from young alders, and so on. 

The Pacific coast canoes, dugouts made from the 
trunks of great trees, were as beautifully decorated as 
everything else they owned. There are some fine ex- 
amples in the museum, See how carefully they are 
chipped in a sort of design on the inner surfaces and 
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how everything inside and out, is painted with their 
characteristic designs. 

‘These are only a few of the fascinating things in 
this great collection. ‘There are also the cases of beauti- 
ful Charlotte Island stone carvings, the historic 
wampum belts, the carved masks inlaid with brilliane 
opalescent shells, the Eskimo ivories, the jade from 
northern British Columbia, and a thousand more ex- 
hibits, every one with a story. 

It is the importance of collections of this kind that 
make Ottawa a truly national center, for students of 
Indian history and art travel from all over the contin- 
‘ent and from Europe to make a study of these things. 
eis an important element in the work of government, 
for these Indian people are part and parcel of Cana- 
dian life and all that pertains to them pertains to the 
cultural history of the country. 
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Chapter XXII. 


‘THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


JHILE the history of the national collection 

‘goes back to 1880, the story of the Gallery 
began only about twenty-five years ago, when rooms 
were first set aside for the exhibition of works of art and 
a director was appointed. 

Te started with the founding of the Royal Canadian 
Academy at the instigation of the Princess Louise, her- 
self an artist, and the Marquis of Lorne her husband. 
The Prince Consort, the father of Princess Louise, had 
done much to raise the position of the artist in England 
and the young Princess was anxious to set in motion 
some movement for the organization of artists in Can~ 
ada. Each member elected to the Royal Academy was 
required to present a diploma picture, and these pic- 
tures formed the nucleus of the national collection. 

It is amusing to look back upon the social turmoil 
that resulted. Artists of the eighties sighed for royal 





favors and struggled for places in the Academy. One 
of the Toronto artists left out of the charmed circle, 
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indignantly wrote the Princess and sent her some of his 
pictures to judge for herself. ‘The first president 
dreamed of a title but it did not materialize. One 
woman was appointed among the charter members but 
by some curious quirk of the masculine mind, she never 
had a successor, and since her day, even the best of the 
women artists, who have had academic honors, have 
had to be content with associate memberships, even 
though they are recognized as more distinguished and 
competent than some of their male fellow academicians. 
‘The Royal Canadian Academy remains late Victorian in 
its attitude to women artists. 

Art in Canada in those days was a frail, attenuated, 
transplanted growth and since British art was not in a 
very flourishing condition when the transplant took 
place, there was not any native movement of import- 
ance in the young Dominion. 

The collection was added to by gifts and by pur- 
chases, frequently made from people who were anxious 
to part with things they did not want and who had 
enough political influence to reach the ears of govern- 
ment. The pictures were hung in the hallways of the 
Department of Fisheries and maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1907 they were gathered up 
and placed under the control of a director of the 
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National Gallery, and the important collection of to- 
day was begun. 

To-day Canada has a national collection of intrinsic 
value and artistic merit. The quarters are totally in- 
adequate and the great collection of War Memorials, in 
painting and sculpture, cannot be shown at all, Canada 
has the greatest collection of this kind among all the 
nations of the globe, for a systematic record of the war 
was made while the war was in progress by a staff of 
painters and sculptors, British and Canadian, 

Funds set aside in Canada for the purchase of pic- 
‘tures are exceedingly small, but by judicious selection a 
really fine collection of old masters has been buile up. 
However, the one thing in which the Gallery should 
excel and does excel is in its collection of works of art 
by Canadians. ‘The first choice of canvases exhibited in 
Canada usually falls to the Gallery and as the p 
‘works of art in Canada are very low, the Gallery is able 
to acquire a really notable collection, It is the largest 
collection of Canadian paintings and sculptures in the 


sof 





country. 

For those who are interested there is here a com- 
plete history of art in Canada, dating from the Cap 
Tourmente School of the late seventeenth century in 
Quebec, to the last exhibited works of contemporaries. 
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Bishop Laval founded the Cap Tourmente school in 
1685 and brought out from France fine artists and 
craftsmen from the provinces of France, where the 
traditions of the French Renaissance of Francis the First 
still flourished. ‘The National Gallery has several im- 
portant pieces, one of them The Last Supper, carved 
in wood for the altar of the old church at St. Anne de 
Beaupre, between 1695 and 1698 by Le Blond de 
La Tour. The work of Jean Baillarge and Pierre Le- 
vasseur, two other famous eighteenth century wood 
carvers is also represented. The last of the Quebec 
woodcarvers to work in the old tradition of the Cap 
Tourmente school was Louis Jobin, who died at St. 
Joachim in 1929, ‘Though he was more than eighty 
years of age, he worked in his workshop until the end 
and it was through him that much was learned of the 
fascinating story of that old school of arts and crafts. 
A great deal of documentary evidence has been dis- 
covered in the parish records and many of the names of 
the old artists have been retrieved and preserved. Jobin 
was the man who carved the great white Madonna of 
the Saguenay on Cape Trinity and in his youth he was 
famous for his figure heads for ships built in Quebec of 
Ottawa timbers. 

Among the nineteenth century artists represented is 
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John Bel 
societies 


Smith, who organized one of the first art 
Canada, in Montreal, in the year of Con- 
federation. His son, Frederic Bell-Smith, was also asso- 
ciated with early art movements in this country. The 
Gallery has examples of the work of Alan Edson, Daniel 
Fowler, John Fraser and many other charter members 
of the Academy. One of them was Robert Harris 
‘whose best known pictures was called The Fathers of 
Confederation. 

‘The first artist who actually painted from a Cana- 
dian point of view was a German named Cornelius 
Krieghoff, who settled in Montreal, married a French 
girl, and took a great delight in habitant scenes. ‘The 
Gallery owns half a dozen examples of his work, but 
the best known of them is, The Habitant Farm, in 
which he manifests his reaction to the life of Quebec. 
A contemporary of Krieghoff was Paul Kane, born in 
York, as Toronto was then called. He was self-taught 
and travelled abroad for some time copying old masters, 
before he set out on his famous trip across the continent, 
He painted and sketched Indian life all along the way 
and wrote a book about his experiences. The largest 
collection of his work is in the Royal Ontario Museum 
in Toronto but the Gallery has four canvases to illustrate 
his share in directing artists to the unlimited possbil 
tes of their own landscape and native life. 
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One of the interesting figures represented in the 
National Gallery is Homer Watson, a recluse of Doon, 
Ontario, where he has painted for more than half a 
century, The greatest of all his canvases is, The Flood 
Gate, which carried with it an interesting ancedote. 

Homer Watson was a young man, practically self- 
taught, with a keen urge to paint his native scene. He 
was the son and grandson of Ontario pioneers and his 
love of painting was a pure outcropping from some 
hidden vein, for there were no artists and no pictures 
within the circle of his environment. He was prompted 
by the same spirit that led Constable to paint “every 
stick and stone of his native heath” and curiously 
enough Watson’s work resembled in a great degree the 
work of the English nature-painter. But Watson was 
irritated by the allusions and in exasperation he declared 
that he would paint a Constable, if a Constable flavor 
his friends demanded. Like Constable he went back to 
his native heath-and painted his grandfather's mill pond. 
The Flood Gate was the result. Whether the passion 
with which he painted it had something to do with it, 
for just what the explanation is, matters not, but the 
canvas is now acknowledged to be his finest work. 

Blair Bruce is another native Canadian painter, born 
at Hamilton in 1859, He worked chiefly in Europe and 
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his subjects are European, but he indicated a new trend 
of expression on the part of Canadian painters. A great 
collection of his paintings have been presented to his 
native city but the National Gallery has four import- 
ant canvases. 

Another group of important paintings are those 
from the brush of Morrice, the first of the genuine 
modernists among the Canadians. Morice lived most 
of his life in Paris, but he never lost his interest in and 
his love for his native land. In his day there was no 
support for an artist of his ideals or capacity in Canada 
and he was a veritable exile, His canvases have a fine, 
broad, interpretive quality and they have had important 
bearings on the trend of work done by the men of the 
generation which followed his. 

One of the best known of the Canadian artists is 
C. W. Jeffreys since his historical pictures hang in so 
many class rooms and so many Canadian school books 
have been illustrated by him. Although born in Eng- 
land he has lived since childhood in Canada and has 
devoted himself unreservedly to the study of historical 
illustration. He is as much historian as artist, in the 
delineation of character and event. 

Modern Canadians are largely represented. Emily 
Carr was the first of the Canadians to use the West 
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Coast Indian life as motif for her art. Heer water colors 
are particularly fine and her canvases bold and daring. 
Lionel Lemoine Fitzgerald, born’ in Winnipeg, was the 
first of the Manitobans to strike out into new and 
modern fields of expression in oils. Prudence Heward, 
‘one of the most successful young women painters in 
the Dominion hails from conservative Montreal and her 
bold figure subjects have earned her international com- 
mendation. One of her canvases, Girl on a Hill, was 
siven first prize in the Willingdon Fine Arts Competi- 
tion of 1929. Perhaps her best known is the study of a 
young French-Canadian girl, against a Quebec land- 
scape, called Rollande. A. Y. Jackson of Toronto is 
largely represented with studies of Quebec landscape, 
northern Ontario subjects and Arctic canvases. He has 
twice gone into the Arctic to paint, sketching as far 
north as Bache Harbor, the most northerly inhabited 
spot on the globe. His companion on one of his 
journeys vas Lawren Harris, whose highly stylized 
work is in strong contrast to the warm, deeply emo- 
tional compositions of A. Y. Jackson. Lawren Harris 
sees the north, whether it be in the Arctic or along the 
bold north shore of Lake Superior, as landscapes of deep 
spiritual significance as well as great patterns of the 
elements. 
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The Gallery has a notable collection of canvases and 
sketches by Tom Thomson, the Canadian artist whose 
brilliant and spectacular career was cut short by an 
untimely death. His Jack Pine is one of the greatest 
canvases painted in Canada. His Northern River and 
Spring Ice have a lytical loveliness about them. Twenty 
his amazing 
s of the sea- 











five sketches by the same artist demons 
faculty for capturing the dynamic qu: 
sons and the characteristics of his north country in 
small masterly works. 

Canadian sculpture in the National Gallery runs all 
the way from delicate crucifixes of the Cap Tourmente 
school, to the dramatic stone Passing Rain of Elizabeth 
‘Wynn Wood, an ikon-like interpretation of a Georgian 
Bay landscape. ‘This young Canadian is the 
have developed landscape forms in relief and 








first to 
the 
round. There is a marble bust of the artist in the 
national collection, the work of her husband, Emanuel 
Hahn. Many other outstanding Canadian sculptors are 
represented, from the nineteenth century to to-day. 















Chapter XXIV. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CAPITAL 


grey stone buildings, each with their own exceed 
ingly great interests, ‘The one is the Mint and the 
other is the Archives. 


IN IDE by side way down on Sussex street stand two 


The systematic organization of Canadian archives 
began in 1872 although it had been proposed as long 
ago as 1670 when Intendant Talon foresaw the need to 
keep the records of the colony in safety. Talon’s 
effort is recorded in a tablet by the door, but it was not 
until 1908 that the Archives building was completed 
and the scattered records of Canadian history assembled. 

Vast masses of archives in France and England had 
to be copied or transcribed. Relics and historical 
momentoes had to be collected. ‘To-day students from 
all parts of the continent study at the Archives and a 
great many important volumes have been published 
under the direction of the Archivist to make the 
material available for research workers everywhere. 





Among other collections in the Archives is one of 
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thirty-five thousand maps, many of them of unique 
historical value, such as the map that Wolfe used to 
plan the siege of Quebec. There are more than ten 
thousand pamphlets, on every conceivable subject per- 
taining to Canadian thought and history. In addition 
there is a large library of Canadiana, and sunny rooms 
where visitors may work and study all day and all night, 
100, if they wish. 

The museum of the Archives is a favorite place for 
visitors to the capital for nowhere else ate so many rare 
relics assembled relating to Canadian history. One of 
the most fascinating is a model of Quebec city as it 
was in the first years of the British occupation. Here, 
too, may be seen the bullet-riddled flags of the Cana- 
dian militia carried in the War of 1812, Brock’s red 
coat with the bullet hole through which death entered 
his brave and loving heart. ‘Here, too, is a poster offer- 
ing four thousand dollars reward for the capture of 
Papineau, a receipt for a slave purchased in Quebec in 
1761, letters signed by Wolfe, belts of wampum by 
which the Indians made their treaties with the white 
men, a ceinture fléche sash given Brock by Tecumseh 
and thereafter always worn by the British officer, these 
and hundreds more of fascinating objects, rich in asso- 


ciations with romantic men and women of the past. 
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‘There is a huge silver cup here, also, inscribed to Mac- 
Kay and Redpath as a souvenir of the completion of the 
Rideau Canal 

At the Mint next door Canadian coinage is made. 
‘The castellated building with its high iron grill fences 
is closely guarded by Mounted Police, since millions of 
dollars worth of gold may be stored from time to time 
within, to be converted into coin of the realm. This 
‘was opened also in 1908. 

‘The Mint is open to visitors who must apply to one 
of the banks in the city and in turn will receive notice 
of the day and hour of the visit. They are then con- 
ducted through to see the process of “making money.” 
‘As many as two hundred thousand coins can be made 
here in one day. 

‘The gold reserve for Canada, which backs all paper 
money is kept in great vaults under the East Block of 
the Parliament Buildings. Deep into the rock the 
passages have been cut, and a series of steel grills, every 
one with a Mounted Police officer, makes admission as 
dificult as possible. ‘The corridors are _brillianely 
lighted. No one man ever knows the combination of 
the national vaults, and as many as eight officials may 
be involved in contributing the necessary details that 
will turn the great knobs and swing open the doors to 
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the treasure room, Once within, the piles of gold br 
and bags of bulging coins reveal the national gold re- 
serve of the Dominion. 

‘A modest but interesting little place is the Bytown 
Museum on Nicholas street where the Women’s His- 
torical Society has converted the old Registry Office into 
a shrine of Ottawa history. 

One of the show places of Ottawa is the Experi- 
mental Farm. Very fittingly, too, in the capital of a 
country so largely agricultural. Agriculture is one of 
the pursuits to-day so closely linked with science that 
the gap between the pioneer farmer, sowing grain be~ 
tween the tree stumps by hand from his leather apron, 
and the modern farmer, seems indeed much greater 
than the span of years would indica 

Canada’s first experimental farm began way back 
in the sixteen-seventies at the instigation of that hand- 
some and intelligent Intendant Talon who laid out the 
villages of Bourg Le Reine, Bourg Royal and Bourg 
Talon at Charlesbourg, when he tried out schemes of 
settlement and agriculture, ‘To-day the experimental 
farm system in Canada isa mighty modern. development 
with ramifications in the most unexpected places. ‘The 
chief of the farms, at Ottawa, is, to the layman, a 
delightful place where he is treated to a rose garden 
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riotous with color and perfume in the summer months 
or a magnificent chrysanthemum show in the early 
autumn, He knows vaguely that there are highly 
pedigreed cattle and aristocratic poultry and various 
other matters of import to the farmer. But to hundreds 
of thousands of people from Atlantic to Pacific it is the 
experimental headquarters where countless problems 
affecting the well being and the prosperity of the farm 
are being solved. 

A conquering monarch who could add vast terri- 
tories to his kingdom would be revered by his people 
and commemorated with national memorials and his 
story told in countless historical volumes. He would 
be a dramatic figure and his army would be national 
heroes. Songs and sagas would record their deeds in 
extending the boundaries of the nation. Yet here quite 
undramatic civil servants, toiling over little patches of 
soil and testing results in little laboratories, have added 
the area of more than one European kingdom to the 
inhabited domain of Canada, without any flaunting of 
flags or any songs of victory. Among all the historic 
sites in Canada none is more intensely dramatic in its 
significance than that litele plot in which Marquis wheat 
was first created. Marquis was not the last but only 
one of a series of epoch making 
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culsure, and while there are still more kingdoms to be 
brought under the golden sceptre of wheat-in-the- 
head, these quiet, unassuming farmer-scientists will go 
fon working at this and the other experimental farms 
that, like fortresses of old, stand on the frontiers of 
the land. 

“The experimental farm system was founded in 1884 
when Canada realized the pressing need for scientific 
aid in agriculture, the value of good seeds, the rotation 
of crops, summer fallow and many more agricultural 





commonplaces which were then known to few. Dr. 
Williams Saunders, a manufacturing chemise in London, 
hhad some years before purchased a farm on whic 
conduct the experiments which were a hobby with him. 
When the government looked about for a director of 
the farm movement, Dr. Saunders, or plain Mr. 
Saunders as he was then, was the very man for the job. 
His hobby prepared him for what was virtually the 
‘most important post in Canada in his day. 

Remember that when William Saunders became 
director of experimental farms, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was not completed, that settlers were still 
forging into the prairie lands on foot or in wagons in 
search of the free land grants so easily secured. Every 
‘man who settled in the new west added to the serious- 
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ness of the seed wheat problem. A farming territory 
that ran like a narrow ribbon along the frontier and 
lefe the rest of the west still uninhabited country, made 
Canada a land barely linked province by province. 
From a national point of view that narrow, sparsely 
settled belt was a serious matter. Yet grain would not 
ripen farther north and there was nothing to take 
settlers where farming was dangerous and uncertain. 
Early frosts could wipe out in a hour or two a whole 
year’s work and certainly settlers would not court 
disaster by invading the land beyond proven safety. 

Te was a matter of common debate, for there had 
been plenty of people to decry the building of a railway 
through a country that, according to them, had only 
fone month’s summer. But for every one of litele faith 
there was always one of great faith and men of common 
sense knew what intelligent scientific interest could do 
much to better the conditions obtaining on the prairies. 

Now the most important thing about William 
Saunders was his point of view. He had a true, experi- 
mental mind, infinite patience and common sense. He 
was not content to sit in his office and send out ques- 
tionaires to farmers. He wanted to know for himself. 
So he set out immediately for the far west. He travelled 
where he could by train, and when he wanted to get 
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farther he hired a horse and buggy and drove from farm, 
to farm, investigating and making notes. 

One of the farmers he encountered was Angus 
MacKay who had emigrated to the west from Ontario, 
trekking in with horse and wagon. Hie settled at Indian 
Head. The first year he had a fine harvest. ‘The second 
year frost wiped out his crop the day before he intended 
to start cutting it. The next year, 1885, he decided to 
sow earlier, to cheat the frosts, so he began in April. 
‘When his seeding was half done his horses were con- 
scripted for the North West Rebellion. Half his farm 
lay black and seedless. 

By 1886 he had replaced his horses and he seeded the 
whole farm, That summer there was drought. The 
whole territory was hopeless, watching the parched land 
burn under the summer sun, ‘Then Angus MacKay 
discovered an amazing thing. On those acres that had 
laid unsown the year before his grain grew and flourished 
until it nodded in golden fields in the autumn sun. 
MacKay had stumbled on a great principle. He had 
discovered the benefits of summer fallow. The fields 
that had had a rest had repaid him a hundred fold. A 
problem that scientists were puzzling over in their 
Iaboratories, MacKay discovered as an accident of war. 

MacKay’s farm was one of the places William 
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Saunders discovered on his long journey into the west. 
He recognized in Angus MacKay an intelligent farmer 
and he made him superintendent of the experimental 
farm for that district. He found from MacKay and 
from many of his neighbors the erying need for an early 
wheat. 

Saunders realized that years of patient research lay 
ahead. “He sent all over the world for samples of wheat 
that grew in cold climates and high altitudes. He sowed 
them and crossed them and shipped them all over the 
‘west to be grown under various conditions. Every step 
in the experiment meant shipping little bags of seed 
wheat back and forth from Ottawa to the farmers and 
waiting a summer for results. Red Fife must be the 
parent wheat, Saunders decided, since it was already 
growing successfully all over the west. In 1892 Red 
Fife was crossed with Hard Calcutta and the results 
scemed to offer something in the way of promise, One 
summer Saunders sent 2 young son all the way across 
the country crossing grains, taking the pollen from one 
variety and laying it on the pistils of another. Finally 
at Agassiz, British Columbia, he crossed twenty-three 
wheat plants, 

‘At the end of the summer the superintendent of 
the farm at Agassiz plucked the twenty-three heads of 
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grain, put them in a little bag and mailed them to 
Ottawa. They arrived with the morning mail and some 
boys in the office discovered that the little bag made a 
very good ball, They pitched it back and forth for a 
while and then it landed on the top of a cupboard. It 
wasn't worth the effort of going after it so they went 
outdoors to play. 

After some letters had been exchanged William 
Saunders discovered that the bag of precious wheat was 
missing. With the fervor of a fanatic he began to 
search for it and set everyone about him searching. 
Somebody looked in the unlikeliest of places, on top of 
the cupboard, and there was the bag. 

‘The seeds were planted in that little plot behind 
Dr. Saunders’ old home, a plot still railed off and used 
for experiments of a similar kind, All the next summer 
he watched them grow and in the autumn he took the 
biggest and plumpest of the seeds and began a new series 
was only one of seven hundred 
experiments. He was growing old and the search seemed 
endless. So the task was passed on to the younger hands 
of his son, Dr. Charles Saunders. He was as patient 
and visionary as his father. Year after year he could 
go on with his planting and growing and selecting. It 
was out of the line of wheat his father had selected that 
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Dr. Charles Saunders at length produced the first few 
grains of a wheat he called Marquis. He had tested it 
for growth, for quality, for flour and for its food 
values. Tt seemed to fulfil all that was required of it. 

In 1907 the new Marquis wheat was sown in an ex- 
perimental bed at Agassiz. It was a bad year, heat and 
cold and destructive winds chasing each other over the 
harassed farmlands. There had been nothing to equal 
it in twenty-five years. ‘Then one morning there was 
frost. All the wheats hung their heads in frosty defeat. 
All but one grain, There was the little patch of Marquis, 
undaunted, green and sturdy and heavy in the head. 

‘That autumn a bushel of Marquis wheat was shown 
at the exhibition at Regina. It was the only bright bit 
of golden promise in a distressful year. 

Within five years Marquis was growing all over the 
west and across the border in several American states. 
In the fall of 1912 it was shipped out to some of the 
world markets. Like a sea of limpid gold it rippled 
and flooded all over the hungry world. ‘Then came the 
war. Marquis went into war service and hundreds of 
millions of bushels went to feed the fighting men. 

With the use of Marquis the map was rolled back. 
Millions of acres theretofore considered useless for wheat 
growing were put under cultivation, Marquis ripened 
ten days earlier than any other wheat in Canada. 
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‘The experimental farms did not rest on their 
laurels. Since then they have produced another wheat, 
Garnet, which ripens still another ten days earlier, and 
back went the frontiers again to make place for thou- 
sands of new farms in the farther north. 

Dr. Saunders home still stands among the group of 
administrative buildings at the experimental farm and 
every visitor to Ottawa who has marvelled at the tale 
of national growth and expansion and has seen the evi- 
dence of national strength and purpose in the capital 
city, should make a pilgrimage to this little spot, the 
source of inestimable wealth and prestige to the Cana~ 
dian farmer. 

‘To-day there are thirty or more experimental farms 
and sub-stations and more than two hundred illustra- 
tion stations from coast to coast. The story of the 
service offered and applied to Canadian farmers is a 
book in itself, and a dramatic tale if it was told. 

Urban visitors seldom stop to think as they visit the 
beautiful farm and see the sleek cattle, the enormous 
pigs, the plumey poultry, that apart from providing 
Ottawa with a showplace it is indeed a very vital part 
of government in Canada, 











Chapter XXV. 


DOWN THE OTTAWA. 


\N the journey from Montreal up the Ottawa, in 

colonial days, the first tribe of Indians to be 
encountered were La Petite Nation, so named by the 
French because they were a small and comparatively 
peaceful group, who tended their own business of hunt- 
ing and fishing and traded with their French neighbors 
to their mutual satisfaction. They were Algonquins 
who used the River of La Petite Nation as a highway 
into the north. Te was many days journey after leaving 
them before white travellers fell in with the next tribes, 
at Allumette Island, 

‘Trade with La Petite Nation was established very 
early in the days of New France. For some years of 
that regime the whole trade and colonization of the St. 
Lawrence Valley was in the hands of a powerful com- 
pany called The Company of the West Indies, Tt had 
power to grant land as well as a monopoly in the Indian 
trade, In 1674 Bishop Laval appealed to the company 
for a grant of land, fifteen miles square, on the Ottawa, 
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‘This was the land occupied by La Petite Nation. In a 
quaint old deed drawn up in Paris the company agreed 
to give this stretch of wilderness to the Bishop as a 
seigneury “along the road of the Ovtawas.” He was to 
hhave full feudal rights of justice and seigneury, mines 
and minerals, water and game and fishing privileges. In 
return the Bishop was to render faith and homage to the 
‘Company every twenty years, either in the Chateau Se. 
Louis or Quebec, or in Paris, “with a golden link at- 
tached or fixed to a golden Louis, having the value of 
eleven pounds.” He was to begin clearing the seigneury 
within four years unless prevented ‘by war or any rea- 
sonable cause.” 

‘The Bishop did not clear the land or settle anyone 
upon it since it would have been litele short of madness 
to leave men and women unprotected in the path of the 
Iroquois. Six years later the bishop transferred the 
seigneury to the Seminary of Foreign Missions to help 
support his religious works at Quebec. One hundred 
and twenty years later it was sold by the Seminary to 
Joseph Papineau. Already Philomen Weight had passed 
that way and had carved a colony out of the forest at 
the foot of the Chaudiere. Perhaps his example stirred 
Joseph Papineau to emulation. Very lieele was done 
however, until some years later when he sold the land 
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to his handsome and energetic young son, Louis Joseph 
Papineau, soldier, student and politician, who set to 
work to create thereupon a stigneury with the feudal 
flavor that had attached to it when it first passed into 
the hands of Bishop Laval. 

To-day that seigneury is one of the haunts of 
Ottawa people when they leave the capital in search of 
relaxation in the open, for Papineau’s manor house is the 





Seigniory Club, and his seigneurial acres are devoted to 
preserving fish and game for the sport of its members. 
Once a long journey from Ottawa by canoe or by sleigh 
over the ice, the Seigneury Club is now brought near 
enough, by motor and swift launches, so that the trip 
can be made for a tea or dinner jaunt. 

Although it is a modern club with an enormous log 
chateau as a guest house, it still preserves a haunting air 
of history, and some insubstantial quality of personality 
and events hovers over it. In the woods or along the 
river lingers a strange and romantic company, lusty 
voyageurs, slim, swift Indians, coifed nuns on their 
journey, merry colonists plodding by with high hopes 
towards their goal, or weary emigrants, pale and sad 
from their travels, looking eagerly towards peace and 
safety in the west. 

‘The seigneur of the seigneury of La Petite Nation 
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was the last glamorous figure of the Lower Ottawa, and 
he carried on the feudal tradition in the grand manor 
long after confederation. Nowhere in the history of 
New France was there a figure more definitely of the 
seigneurial type. Papineau was physically the beau 
ideal of the lord of the manor. Tall, handsome, dis- 
tinguished, he presided over the affairs of his estate lil 
a veritable overlord of romance. Living in seclusion, he 
maintained the traditions of fine living. He was 
courteous to a degree, a famous host, the writer of rare 
and beautiful letters. Yet behind all the cultural 
suavity he was a dynamo of thought and energy. No 
man of his time was more the rebel in ideas than was 
Louis Joseph Papineau. 

Elected to the Assembly at twenty-six, in the year 
that the war broke out with the United Seates, he for- 
sook the legislature for che battlefield. Three years 
later, when the war was done, he became Speaker of 
the house at twenty-nine. There he stayed, except for 
one brief dramatic interval (when he locked horns with 
the king's deputy,) until the Rebellion of °37, twenty- 
two years afterwards. 

From the Speaker's chair he conducted the affairs 
of revolution, talking as boldly to William the Fourth 
a8 he would to a political rival, founding revolutionary 
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clubs, directing a newspaper campaign and advocating 
a republic for Canada. At St. Charles on the Richelieu 
his followers ranged themselves dramatically around the 
red-capped Liberty Pole and swore to conquer or to die 
as if Louis Joseph was a princeling cheated of his throne. 
Fascinating Louis Joseph and his friends refused to wear 
English clothes and in homespun frock coats, and cow- 
hide boots they put their political faith to a very real 
test. 

Blunders and prejudices, hot tempers and unsteady 
hands on both sides lead from political enmity to blood- 
shed,—and rebellion in any guise is an ugly business. 

‘The rebellion was put down and Papineau became 
voluntary exile in France where he remained for many 
years, although France was as alien to him as any other 
land, for the French republic had little in common with 
what remains of the old royalist colony on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Louis Joseph Papineau spent his restless energies at 
the Archives and the great libraries of Paris, in research 
into Canadian historical problems. He was one of the 
first Canadian students to mine that rich vein of his 
torical lore. In 1845 he returned to Canada and began 
hhis manor house at La Petite Nation. It was not the 
manor house of New France with Norman roof and 
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peaked gables, but the chateau of modern France, a 
sunny, spacious, gracious place. So long exiled from his 
own soil, he had a deep, emotional attachment to it, 
so the chateau that he buile with pointed towers and 
broad low windows was intended to admit as much of 
the beauty of his land as possible. There was one wall, 
at the eastern end of the house, overlooking the roman- 
tic Ottawa, that was nearly all glass. Here, whether 
skies were blue as sapphires or heavy with brooding 
clouds or burning sunset colors, the Papineaus sat and 
loved their land. 

Beside the house Papineau built a great square stone 
tower, that suggests Indian raids and sieges, but which 
was devoted solely to his books. Tt was a famous library 
and there Papineau delved into the problems of history. 

Te became a very beautiful estate. Near to his tower 
he built a Museum, and a chapel, and along the road 
leading to the highway he built a stone mortuary chapel 
where to-day Papineau and four generations of his 
family sleep their last sleep. 


In spite of all his radicalism, he was one of the 
last exponents of the feudal idea. In one of the round 
towers of the manor he sat to receive his censitaires as 
they came to render homage and pay their rents. ‘The 


democracy that he preached came in like flowing tide 
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and engulfed him. Feudal tenure was abolished, and 
although his tenants, like a great many French-Cana- 


dians, went on paying their ancient tributes and respect 





+0 the lord of the manor, they were no longer censitaires, 
bur tenants, with the right to buy the land they 
occupied. 

‘The road between Montebello, as the village was 
named, after the manor house, is an old Indian trail and 
follows the contours of the stream. One of the unsung 
heroes of the Ortawa was a brother of the Great 
Papineau, as he was called, Denis Benjamin Papineau, 
whose heart was not in law or polities, but in the soil 
of his native land. Like Philomen Wright, he journeyed 
up from settled lands to wrestle with the wilderness. 
He came one cold November by canoe from St. Denis 
on the Richelieu and brought his young wife and a five- 
week-old baby with him. He built a house near the 
Papineauville of to-day and acted as deputy seigneur, 
first for his father and then for his celebrated brother. 
He lived a simple and devoted life among the settlers 
that came to take up the seigneurial lands. 

Scenes from Papineau’s stormy career are painted as 
murals in the Log Chateau and there are many memo- 
rials of his regime in the Seigniory Club. The Papineau 
Brook is a picturesque little stream that winds its way 
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through the woods, and now a path follows its contours 
all che way to the unexpected and dramatic little gorge 
through which it leaps its way, white among the 
shadowy rocks, through cool and lovely woods. 

‘The seignetiry is very extensive and it is a drive of 
fifteen miles to Lac Commandant, one of the connect 
ing lakes, on which there is rare hunting and fishing. 
‘The lakes and streams are restocked from the club's 
own fish hatchery that repays a visit wich all sorts of 
interest, Indian guides that serve the members some 
times recount curious tales of battle and bloodshed 
round about Lac Commandant, for even when the 
Indian wars were done there were many little “private 
wars” between the tribes that roamed the Laurentians, 
even up until the last generations. 
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FOREWORD 


TTAWA is a capital with unique traditions. It 

is completely bilingual, and the affairs of govern- 
ment are conducted in the two mother-tongues, English 
and French. It is a city equally at home in the social 
life and history of Europe and America, as familiar by 
experience with the problems of the old world as with 
those of the new. It borrows much of its ceremony 
from out of the storied past and keeps itself so in tune 
with modern thought that it can provide its neighbors 
with sound experiments in government and_ social 
progress. 

Ottawa is the only royal court in America and it is 
also the mother of a new system of modern politics, for 
the confederation of the Canadian provinces has been 
the pattern not only for the governments of sister Dom- 
inions, but also the foundation stone on which the 
British Commonwealth of Nations raised its new 
structure. 

So Ottawa can justly claim to be a significant city. 
If it has not age and medieval glamor and romantic 
ruins to ravvish the eyes of its visitors, it has instead a 
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short but dramatic history and a stirring sense of things 
about to be accomplished, of a new state where possibly 
some of the ancient dreams of men may one day be 
realized. 

In its brief history Ottawa has seen the young Dom- 
inion struggle through from an inherited colonialism 
into true national consciousness, has seen it grow from 
a fringe of habitations along its southern boundaries 
into a nation that glories in its new north and that 
draws its spiritual strength out of the wilderness. Year 
after year Canada reaches into the once unknown and 
mysterious lands under the Northern Lights and draws 
them into the known under the banner of her enterprise. 
She shapes her way with her eyes turned not wistfully 
upon the things that other people created and enjoyed, 
but into the new and untried, glorying in the oppor- 
tunities of her own age to create afresh. 

All but a brief chapter of Ottawa’s history as the 
capital of the nation lies in the shimmering mists of the 


future into which our old civilization strains its eyes in 

search of some new and happier social order. Since 

1867 it has been the mouthpiece for a young nation 

that, to borrow a phrase of the mystics, is “‘a significant 

variation” in the story of nationality. It is as though 

Ottawa was the workshop and Canada the artist, that 
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here she had taken a great rock of native granite and 
using the borrowed tools of the past, had set out to hew 
and shape and inspire a work of political art, informed 
with all her youthful spirit and idealism. ‘The form 
emerges, but as with all creative work, it takes time and 
devotion to round out the conception of the artist, to 
turn stone into a spiritual reality. 








“HER STREETS OF BRIEF RENOWN” 


Chapter I. 
“HER STREETS OF BRIEF RENOWN” 


ISING abruptly out of the south shore of the 

| 2 Ottawa River is a series of limestone cliffs. One 

of them, higher and broader than the rest, seems to 
dominate the whole landscape. 

The wide river, flowing swiftly by at the base of the 
cliffs, drains a great north land fretted with quiet lakes 
and impetuous streams that were the travelways of the 
Huron and Algonquin nations. As they muster their 
forces the lakes and streams eventually pour themselves 
from unnumbered sources into the Ottawa and descend 
in a series of placid, island-studded stretches of still 
water and rocky reaches of white water. The most 
celebrated of all the Ottawa’s variations comes at the 
Falls of the Chaudiere, some hundred and twenty miles 
before the river joins the St. Lawrence. Here its lovely 


fury is concentrated for the plunge over the legend- 

haunted rocks into the great cauldron below. In some 

places the river falls in a series of cataracts between 

sentinel islands along a brink of rocks, sometimes it boils 
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its way through purring rapids as treacherous as they 
are beautiful. Here at the Great Kettle, as it is some- 
times called, it makes a magnificent, roaring leap into 
the basin below. 

Over the Chaudiere and the basin the limestone cliffs 
stand sentinel. Here was a stage on which strange 
primeval dramas, fierce pagan pageantry, were played 
for long and unrecorded ages. It was altar and stage, 
mart and battlefield, as occasion demanded and as the 
surge of savage emotions dictated. 

Northward the low purple hills, dark with mystery 
and solitude, stand backed against the horizon. From 
out of them flows a strange and beautiful river, the 
Gatineau. Like the Ottawa, it comes from a thousand 


secret places and was a highway for the Indians in 
search of food and furs. From out of the south shore 
flows another river, the Rideau, broad and serene, be- 
tween low banks where the beaver once lived. On the 


very lip of the southern shore it plunges, white and 
fleecy, into the dark river below. Down the Rideau 
came another race of copper-skins from below the 
Great Lakes, brave and cruel, neither seeking nor feeling 
pity. 

This was the focal point of these nomadic people. 
Here they came to trade, Furs and pemmican from the 
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far north were exchanged for tobacco and wampum 
from the south. Here they held council and paid 
tribute to the Manitou who dwelt in the mists of the 
Great Kettle and who might ensure them safety and 
happy hunting, or distress and hunger, according to his 
mood and whim. 

On the rock that, down through the mists of ages, 
has dominated this elemental beauty, now rise the grey 
walls and pointed towers that give Ottawa its dignity 
and significance, the home of the Canadian government. 
Parliament Hill dominates the river and the Gothic 
towers dominate the city that has grown up on the 
south shore from an engineering camp of a century ago 
into the national capital of to-day. 

Parliament Hill is flanked on the west by the modern 
mills and factories for which the white Chaudiere has 
been enslaved, and on the east by the picturesque and 
obsolete canal, rising in giant steps from the river to 
the heights above through a crease in the limestone 
bluffs. Nepean Point across Entrance Valley, is the 
second of the commanding cliffs of the south shore. 


Ottawa is a city in green plumage all the long sum- 

mer, for its streets and parks, gardens and drives are 

thickly covered with trees. From the clear, translucent 

green of May until the autumn, when they cover the 
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city like an old tapestry of jade and gold, wine and 
russet, they are a crowning glory. In winter, Ottawa, 
like all the countryside about, is blanketed deeply with 
snow, the white coat of the north; then all roads lead 
out into the open and bright-coated ski enthusiasts skim 
like brilliant birds over the hilly trails, 

The Canadian capital is a young and beautiful city, 
almost as impressive in its bold outlines against the sky 
as old Quebec. From every avenue of approach the 
silhouette of Ottawa is impressive. Its towers and 
turrets break into the skyline like the tips of its native 
pines, and having been built on a series of bluffs and 
hollows it is never monotonous in its scheme of streets 
and spaces. ‘The boldest of its promontories are capped 
by public buildings, and stone is the chief of its building 


material. Nepean quarries have provided the city with 
stone that weathers beautifully, and so the city has 
taken on a mellow air that belies its youth. ‘The rivers 
and the Rideau canal give Ottawa that loveliness that 


only waterways can provide; about and around the city 
are scores of entrancing retreats, by quiet banks, over- 
hung with old trees, or on heights that look down upon 
the sheen of silver streams and the snowy fleeces of falls 
and rapids. 
The highways into the city are several. ‘There is 
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the old south shore road from Montreal over the Rideau 
River; there is the north shore road that gives the 
visitor a splendid view of the city mounting to its 
picturesque climax on Parliament Hill. There are the 
roads from the south by Billing’s Bridge and the placid 
Rideau, and others from the northwest that follow the 
current of the Ottawa. 

Even the railway entrance into Ottawa is impressive, 
for, as in Edinburgh, it is in the heart of the city that 
the traveller emerges from the railway station to catch 
a first memorable glimpse of the capital’s dignity and 
beauty. 

All roads lead into Connaught Place and towering 
over it, like some great baronial stronghold of northern 
France, is the Chateau Laurier, Beside it is a roadway 
leading into Major’s Hill Park and Nepean Point and 
to the east a long vista of Rideau street. Southward the 
canal winds its placid way through the city, bordered 
by parks and drives. 

From Connaught Place a great viaduct crosses the 


canal and from it there is a view of the locks descending 


to the river, with an old stone warehouse, built more 
than a century ago, under Parliament Hill. To the 
right rises the grey wall of Nepean Point, and beyond 
it a bridge that crosses the river to the city of Hull, 
sprawling on the low north shore. 
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Beyond the viaduct is Confederation Square that is 
being steadily enlarged by the razing of old buildings 
and out of it run three of the chief streets of the city, 
Wellington street to the north, Sparks street, the busi- 
ness heart of Ottawa, and Elgin street to the south, 
which is to be one of the processional avenues of the 
city, a stage for the pageantry of national ceremonials. 
Northwestward on the rising ground of Parliament Hill 
are the Parliament Buildings with the lovely height of 
the Peace Tower dominating the Gothic quadrangle. 
Ottawa started out to be three settlements. Two of 
them were laid out in the fall of 1826 and the third 
developed a few years later. Upper Town, west of Par- 
liament Hill, was “upper” socially as well as geographic- 
ally, for the lumber merchants, contractors and others 





engaged in supervising the construction of the canal 
and the building of the town, built homes there. Lower 
Town, east of the canal, along Sussex and Rideau streets 
and along the side of the canal cut, was the district 
where the working people eked out an undramatic 
existence. New Edinburgh was east of the Rideau 
River, where Thomas MacKay set up something like a 
beneficent feudal state. Rideau Hall was the manor 
house. Mills—saw mills, grist mills, woollen mills,— 
gave employment to his tenants and settlers. 
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There were natural barriers between these settle- 
ments, New Edinburgh was separated from Lower 
Town by the Rideau River; Lower Town from Upper 
Town not merely by the canal but more effectively by 
Parliament, or as it was then called, Barracks Hill, 
which was kept mostly in its original wilderness state 
as the site of proposed fortifications. 

A little Quebec, this promontory commanded both 
river and canal and sloped off to the south into beaver 
meadows and swamps. The only access from Upper to 
Lower Town was a roadway over this hill that led to 
Sapper’s Bridge across the canal. 

It was the middle of the century before that demar- 
cation was changed. In the face of uninterrupted peace, 
the idea of fortification was given up and the hill laid 
out in city streets. Lower Town found itself wedged 
into the center of the city and New Edinburgh became 
Rideau Ward of the city of Ottawa. 

Alll these changes brought alterations in the char- 
acters of the various parts. Residences that had once 
been exclusive estates found themselves in wholesale or 
business districts. The fine old stone home built by 
Nicholas Sparks on Sparks street, then faced the river. 
Its grey stones were surrounded by trees and flower 
gardens and it was a social center of the town. Long 
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since the back of the house was converted into shops 
facing on the street and the dignified facade of the old 
mansion now looks down forlornly on an untidy back- 
yard. It can still be seen in the middle of the “300” 
block on Sparks street. 

‘There is one intriguing patch of old Upper Town 
left, down on Cliff street and vicinity, a sad little area 
that seems to say that it could tell a tale of another and 
more picturesque day. Here are quaint grey stone 
walls, courtyards separating mansions from warehouses, 
quaint gables and bewitching fanlights over broad and 
hospitable doors. Here, a brooding shadow, is the spirit 
of old Bytown. 

‘The history of the city, if charted would show many 
a slope into depression with alternating rises of good 
fortune. It was a veritable mushroom town, springing 
up literally with the setting up of the theodolite, for the 
surveyor, less than a month after the initiation of the 
canal project wrote: 

“We have laid out two villages and all the lots are 
taken up; it surprises me to see the anxiety people have 
to become citizens here. On a morning I have some- 
times about me such swarms that I cry out like the 
goose in the fable, that all the world and his wife are 
here.” That was in the fall of 1826. By 1827 there 
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were a hundred and fifty houses in the new town, named 
in honor of Lt.-Col. John By, engineer in charge of the 
building of the canal, Bytown. 

With the combination of timber trade and canal, 
Bytown grew. When the timber trade slumped, By- 
town fell upon hard times. ‘The beginning of the in- 
dustrial era, with the building of mills in the fifties, 


gave it new life, and in 1854 it was incorporated as the 
city of Ottawa. The population then was ten thou- 
sand souls. 

But for some years Ottawa had its mind set upon 
a great prize. All the other Canadian cities were 
quarreling about where parliament should be estab- 
lished. So long as the two provinces, which then com- 
prised the Canadian colonies, were separated, York was 
the capital of Upper Canada and Quebec of Lower 
Canada. But after the union of the provinces in 1841, 
as a compromise between the French and English inter- 
ests, the legislature held their sessions successively in 
Kingston and Montreal, Toronto and Quebec. It was 
a most cumbersome and unsatisfactory arrangement. 

Kingston had its unseemly moments. A French 
premier of the “united” provinces, driven to indigna- 
tion by the zest with which Kingston celebrated the 


defeat of one of his supporters, moved parliament off, 
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lock, stock and barrel, to Montreal. But Montreal was 
not much better mannered, as it turned out. When 


the population became very much annoyed with the 
course of legislation, it put the torch to the parliament 
buildings. 

These outbursts of political temper gave quiet little 
Ottawa much to think about, and a chance to play the 
part of the discerning outsider. It had nothing to live 
down, politically, since it never had had a chance to 
become embroiled in the quarrels in which all the others 
had taken a part. 

Ottawa was now in the center of the united prov- 
inces. The bridge crossing the Ottawa was the first 
actual link between the land of the provinces. By a 
combination of astute politics and the whim of destiny, 
at a precarious moment in its civic fortunes, Ottawa 
was named the capital. 

This small town had no aristocratic tradition behind 
it when it became the Canadian capital. Half the 
population were sons and daughters of Irish immigrants, 
another quarter were the families of French raftsmen. 
‘The wealthy merchants were enterprising men who had 
gone into lumbering and milling and founded their own 
fortunes. It was the pick and shovel, broadaxe and 
peavey, that laid the foundations of Ottawa. There 


was not a rapier in its history, nor a coronet to its credit. 
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Chapter Il. 
PLANS AND COUNTER PLANS 
| IEUTENANT - GOVERNOR John Graves 


Simcoe, who laid his imperious will upon so 
inuch of Upper Canada, evinced little or no interest in 
the Chaudiere Basin. It may have been merely that 
chance did not bring him there, and so his imagination 
was never fired by its beauty or possibilities, It is 
strange that the military importance of the Rideau 
route did not impress itself upon him. In those days 
it was a matter of prime importance. Or it may have 
been that he had an unconscious prejudice against the 
project to build a town there because it was a project 
fathered by a man whom he disliked and opposed. For 
it is upon such small stones of personal antagonism that 
the schemes of empire are sometimes wrecked. Both 
were self-willed and dogmatic, but Simcoe was the 
younger man with much less right to high office and 
the reins of power than Dorchester, Wolfe’s old friend 
and fellow officer and a soldier of long years of dis- 
tinguished service. Once Dorchester had passed some 
slighting remark about Simcoe’s regiment, the Queen’s 
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Rangers, and from that hour was born the hostility that 
years later was to have its effect upon the history of 
Upper Canada, Simcoe, ambitious, self-assertive, stub- 
born and honest, could never tolerate opposition, actual 


or implied, though he pursued a course that frequently 
crossed the purposes of others, both superiors and in- 
feriors, with whom he worked. 

Imbued with a deep-rooted and perfectly sincere 
hortor of all that smacked of Republicanism abroad or 
Reform at home, Simcoe could find no worse name for 
an opponent than that of Republican, And many a 
man who crossed the Tory will of this English Governor 
was dubbed Republican. “The perfect image and 
transcript of the British constitution,” complete with a 
bishop and an hereditary class of lawmakers, was 
Simcoe’s plan for the infant colony to which he was 
appointed as governor in 1791. But these people, 
Loyalists almost to a man, who had settled in Upper 
Canada and had asked and were awarded a separate 
government, with English laws and customs, were 
American born and had had a deal to do with making 
their own rules and regulations in the American col- 
onies. They were royalists in their views, but they were 
American royalists, with advanced ideas on the right of 


the individual, and it was not “the perfect transcript 
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and image” of English life that they wanted, but a nice 
balance struck between English Toryism and American 
Republicanism. 

One of the leaders of this mode of thought was 
Richard Cartwright of Kingston, a rich merchant and 
an active figure in all public affairs. Doubtless the 
energetic Cartwright had a lot to do with persuading 
Lord Dorchester, the Governor all Canada, before the 
colonies were divided in Upper and Lower Canada, 
that a town at the mouth of the Rideau, and roads and 
waterways across the peninsula to Kingston was a sound 
project for the development and safety of Upper Can- 
ada. Certain it is that if Simcoe had not come to 
Canada there would have been a settlement, known as 
Ottawa City, at the mouth of the Rideau in the seven- 
teen-nineties. But Cartwright was one of those who 
brought down upon himself the thunderous epithet of 
Republican. So there was no Ottawa city. 

In 1790 surveyors were sent up the Ottawa to report 
on the possibilities of settlement at the mouth of the 
Rideau. They laid out a town plot and two townships 
and approved of the place for colonization. The plan 
was “a deviation from the general rules and regulations” 
for surveying and settlement but the matter was con- 


sidered so urgent that the report took precedence over 
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a long list of land board projects and was laid before 
Lord Dorchester in Quebec in 1791. He approved, for 
he could see that settlers and goods would be taken up 
the Ottawa and down the Rideau with greater speed 
than by the St. Lawrence and in time of war the route 
would be protected from possible invaders. “The. 
Order for Ottawa City to be laid out” with plots for 
churches and schools, for ministers and school teachers, 
was approved. And that is all we hear of Ottawa City. 

Long before he had left England, Simcoe had set his 
heart on building a capital in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, on a river he was to re-name the Thames. The 
capital was to be called London. There were no 
settlers, no roads, in that area which appeared, upon 
the map, such an ideal location for his ideal capital, with 
its cathedral, its university and its viceregal court. 
Kingston, the chief town of the province he would not 
consider as a capital. Newark was merely a temporary 
compromise, and when London proved too fantastic a 
dream, he settled down in York. From York, he 
developed a roadway to Lake Simcoe, and the new trade 
route to Lake Huron gave the death blow to the 
nebulous schemes for the Rideau Route from the St. 
Lawrence to the West. 

Even in 1795 the Rideau route was still haunting 
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the dreams of administrators and Simcoe wrote to 
Lord Dorchester that he had intended to investigate 
personally the route and the territory adjacent and to 
build a road through from Ottawa River to Lake Ont- 
ario; yet he did not explain why it had remained nothing 
more than a half-formed suggestion. Yet in London 
engineers and soldiers played with the idea of a canal. 
Over walnuts and wine it was an amusing topic of 
speculation, but the eighteenth century had so many 
other things upon its hands that many a frost and many 
a flood was to come and go before the dream took shape. 

Meantime the Ottawa came into the pressing prob- 
lems of Canadian trade in another and a somewhat 
amusing role. Public revenue and the whole matter of 
taxes and customs duties were serious matters to the 
new government of Upper Canada. Lower Canada 
collected duties on everything that landed at Quebec, 
including the goods for the northwestern trade and 
supplies for the people of Upper Canada. If Upper 
Canada imposed another duty when the goods came 
into that province, Upper Canadians would be doubly 
taxed and that was assuredly an injustice. But the peo- 
ple would not tolerate land taxes so some revenue must 
be raised, by some manner or means. As soon as Upper 
Canada made plans to impose duties of its own, the 
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merchants in the northwestern trade became alarmed 
and indignant. Rum and other goods of trade passed 
up the Ottawa River and into Lake Nipissing on their 
way to the upper lakes. As soon as they got into Lake 
Nipissing they were in Upper Canadian territory and 
the government proposed to levy a tax there. Now the 
merchants protested that what passed up the Ottawa 
had nothing whatever to do with Upper Canada, for 
it was all wilderness. ‘The merchants received neither 
aid nor protection, for there was not a settler beyond 
the Long Sault. And it was on these grounds, on proof 
that the Ottawa country was nothing less than howling 
wilderness, that a revision of the customs collection was 
based. 

The commissioners appointed by the two colonies 
went into the matter thoroughly. Most of the revenue 
came from duties on rum and other liquors. Ie was 
proposed that Upper Canada should be content with a 
proportion of the duties collected at Quebec. This 
would save the new colony the.cost of a customs staff 
who would most certainly have cost as much as the 
revenue would have produced. But the problem was 
how to proportion the duties. ‘The report of the com- 
mission is amusing. In one instance they considered the 
drinking habits of the two provinces and decided that 
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Lower Canada consumed much more per head than did 
Upper Canada of these imported liquors for “instead of 
the tea so generally in use amongst us, a glass of rum 
and a crust of bread is the usual breakfast of the French- 
Canadians; the rigor of their climate is alleged as the 
cause of their frequent recourse to it at other times of 
the day and their numerous holidays lead to such habits 
of idleness and dissipation as are very favorable to the 
” Therefore Upper Canada com- 
promised on one-eighth of the revenue collected at Que- 
bec. The lonely Ottawa and the rum breakfasts of 
Quebec had played their part in the solution of an 
inter-provincial crisis. 


consumption of rum. 


Yet even while the commissioners were arguing 
their points, down in a farmhouse in Woburn in New 
England, a long, lean Yankee farmer was toying with 
an idea which was to break through the tradition of 
solititude on the Ottawa and set the Chaudiere basin 
ringing with the axe of the pioneer. 
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Chapter II. 


THE FATHER OF THE OTTAWA 


ONG before Ottawa was even so much as a 
j Beate» camp, a settlement was flourishing 
On the north shore in the township of Hull, When 
John By first came into the Chaudiere Basin there were 
three thousand acres of cleared lands, stout barns, 
bulging with grains, herds of fat cattle browsing in the 
meadows, orchards around the snug, log cabins and the 
broad hospitable home of the father of the colony. 

To-day Hull is an unattractive, industrial town, 
chiefly French-Canadian in population, having com- 
pletely lost its identity as the staid, New England settle- 
ment which it started out to be. 

Hull is really an island. A small stream called 
Brewery Creek separates itself from the Ottawa above 
the Falls and loops itself around a considerable area of 
land and debouches into the Ottawa again some two 
miles down stream. This island, scooped out of the 
north shore, was the scene of Philomen Wright’s far- 
sighted colonization adventure. 
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The eighteenth century stopped at the Rapids of the 
Long Sault. None but missionaries, traders and ex- 
plorers had come farther than that during the French 
regime, or even in the years of the early British regime. 
Beyond the Long Sault was the kingdom of bird and 
beast. Up the St. Lawrence the Loyalists had streamed 
and built themselves thousands of homes between 
Kingston and Niagara. There were red-coated garri- 
sons, a viceregal court, and an elected legislature. On 
the Ottawa the moose drank among the lily pads and 
the partridges drummed on Parliament Hill. 

Down in Quebec, the Governor-elect of Upper Can- 
ada, John Graves Simcoe, spent the winter of 1791-92 
most impatiently, waiting for the arrival of his execu- 
tive council, his state seal and his regiment by the first 
ships in the spring. His haste and impatience had got 
him to Quebec, but arrived there he found himself to 
have no rank whatsoever, neither civil nor military, 
until he should have soldiers to command and ministers 
to swear him into office. However, he occupied himself 
with writing despatches and letters on every conceivable 
subject, Among other things he framed a proclamation 
which was destined to become celebrated. It was ad- 
dressed to “such as are desirous to settle on the lands of 
the Crown in the Province of Upper Canada.” It was 
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for the purpose of making known the ‘Royal Inten- 
tion” concerning grants and settlement. It offered free 
land to settlers, others than Loyalists, who had up to 
that time had almost exclusive claim on crown lands 
in Upper Canada. However, it required the settler to 
take an oath to “maintain and defend to the utmost of 
my power the authority of the King in his Parliament 
as the Supreme Legislature of this Province.” 

Simcoe’s heart was set on drawing a large stream of 
immigration from the new republic, since he stubbornly 
believed that many of the citizens of the United States 
regretted the change of government and were anxious 
to return to British allegiance. ‘The Americans, on the 
other hand, were anxious to keep their people at home, 
to populate the huge areas of Indian lands they were 
adding to the domain of the republic. They would not 
tolerate the posting of proclamations such as Simcoe’s. 
Simcoe had it published, therefore, in English and West 
Indian papers, so that they would gradually pass into 
the hands of Americans who had trade or other associa- 
tions with those countries, 

By some such means the proclamation came into the 
hands of Philomen Wright, a rich and successful farmer 
at Woburn, Massachusetts, Wright’s parents were 
eighteenth-century emigrants from Old to New Eng- 
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land. They were apparently people of means and 
ambitions. The family had been farmers and cattle 


raisers in Kent for many generations. Philomen Wright 
was born in Woburn in 1760. As a boy of fifteen he 
fought on the side of the rebels in the early affrays of 
the American Revolution. 

Strangely enough, having come of a family notable 
for its persistent devotion to its paternal acres and to 
the same vocation, generation after generation, Philo- 
men Wright was not even content to spend his life on 
the land his father had brought under cultivation. In 
spite of his success and his affluence, the year 1792 found 
him ready to yield to the allurements of Simcoe’s pro- 
clamation. The American states were seething with 
unrest. The trek was on from the old coast colonies 
to the new west. But Wright at heart was an English- 
man as well as a shrewd Yankee-born farmer. The urge 
that had driven his father out of Kent was driving his 
son. out of Massachusetts. 

In 1796 Wright made his first trip to Quebec and 
Montreal. He talked with the people, asked innumer- 
able questions, felt the quality of life in the colony and 
returned home to think it over. Two years later he 
returned, went into lands, transportation, markets and 
soon, Then he went home again. 
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In 1799 he returned for the third time and brought 
with him two men to help him in selecting a possible 
site for settlement. They went up the neglected 
Ottawa Valley, rummaging about its shores as they 
went. At the foot of the Chaudiere, Wright paused. 
Here was a land that was a veritable pagan paradise, 
the river broad and deep, the snowy, thundering falls 
rich in potential power, the great trees bespoke rich 
soil, the forests were alive with game. It was a logical 
choice for a settlement. 

Wright was thorough. He and his men climbed 
more than a hundred trees to spy out the land. Since 
some of the pines grew straight up a hundred feet be- 
fore the first branches bristled out from the trunks, 
the men cut down smaller trees so that their tops fell 
into the branches of the greater pines. Up they climbed 
along the sloping trunks and then up again to the tips 
of the taller pines. From these lookouts they peered 
over the virgin forests. They looked and saw that it 
was good. Wright dreamed, as he clung to the branches 
of his tree, his legs wound securely to a thick limb, 
dreamed of a day when these forests would give way to 
fields of rippling grain, to meadows for grazing cattle, 
when Indian camp sites would give way to farm houses 
and schools and churches... . 
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Wright had discovered that the North West Com- 
pany was anxious to keep settlers out of this valley. 
Colonists drove out game and forced the Indian hunters 
farther back into the hinterlands. Deaf to their in- 
sinuations, he had come to see for himself. Now he 
was deeply stirred. He saw, from his perch on the pine 
tree, miles of virgin forests, and he dreamed of convert 
ing them into a thousand shiploads of timber. It was 
not in terms of adventure that Wright thought. It was 
in terms of fields and crops, of golden harvests, of men 
toiling at the plough and at the flail; he thought of trees 
not in terms of beauty but in terms of merchantable 
timber, of rafts and cargoes and ships with sails set, 
beating out to sea. 

Many a man has dreamed of a colonizing venture. 
It has a sweet, feudal taste, in the mouth of a dreamer. 
And many a dreamer has planted a colony and, at the 
end of his resources, has left the transplanted colonists 
to suffer and struggle alone, or to wander in distress to 
other homes. But Wright was a practical dreamer. He 
not only proposed, but he achieved. He had all the 
qualifications for a successful leader. He had money, 
he had driving force, he had vision. He was patriarchal 
in all his schemes and he earned his title of Father of the 
Ottawa. 
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‘Though to many it must have seemed a wild scheme, 
he planned his migration in midwinter. The usual | 
scheme was to set the colonists down on their land in é 
the autumn to eke out a long winter of discontent on 
rations they carried with them, to feel the cold and the 
solitude before they had learned to love the land. But 
‘Wright engaged twenty-five men to begin preliminary 
work on the land and took along several families when 
he left Woburn on the second of February, 1800. They 
had with them fourteen horses, eight oxen and seven 
sleighs. 
Tt was a merry party. Years afterwards Wright 
loved to recall how cheery they were and their high 
spirits made even the worst of their difficulties light. 
There were fifteen children among them. One was an 
infant in arms. Four were under six years of age. Six 
of them,—Philomen, Jr., Tiberias, Polly, Ruggles, Abi- 
gail and  Christopher,—were Wright’s sons and 
daughters. 
After a short stay in Montreal they moved on up the 
Ottawa. The road ended at the foot of the Long Sault. 
Beyond was wilderness,—and they had eighty miles to 
go. 
‘The first task was to cut fifteen miles of new road 
around the rapids, through the forest. Each night they 
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camped in the open, around a huge fire. The women 
and children slept in the sleighs. The men in the 
blankets on cedar bough beds. 

Presently the journey through the forest was done 
and they found themselves on the river. From the Long 
Sault to the Chaudiere it was a smooth flowing stream, 
and in winter it was an icy highway over which they 
proposed to travel. 

They had not gone very far when on the bank of 
the river they saw an Indian and his wife with a small 
papoose. They approached the travellers with amaze- 
ment that not even their stoic faces could conceal. 
White men were indeed quite mad to come so far and to 
bring with them these curious animals, Suddenly that 
pagan hunter, from out of the wilderness, felt a great 
compassion on this company of wandering whites. He 
offered to be their guide, to sound the ice under the 
snow for them, that they might not blunder into run- 
ning water and disaster. He sent his wife and child into 
the woods to wait for him and then he set out ahead of 
the colonists, making a trail with his moccasined feet in 
the snow, over which they led their beasts and dragged 
their sleighs towards their goal. 

On the seventh of March the whole party were 
safely on the site of the settlement in Hull township. 
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Grateful and friendly they pressed around the Indian 
with their gifts and with their thanks. He had made 
no bargain with them. It was out of the kindness of a 
savage heart that he had travelled sixty miles out of his 
way as guide, Therefore he was extraordinarily pleased 
with his reward and set off highly delighted with them 
and with himself, to find his wife and child again. 

To the end of his life, Philomen Wright loved to 
point out the tree under which he slept that first night 
in Hull. The great fire cast long shadows along the 
shore and gleamed scarlet and gold against the dark 
rocks and the white snow. Wright was the sort of man 
who could sleep soundly even then and leave his next 
day’s work to be done on the morrow. 

From that day activities at Hull were pressed for- 
ward with speed and intelligence. Log cabins were 
quickly erected by expert builders, split logs were set 
edge to edge for a floor, outdoors the rough ends of the 
logs obtruded ragged at the corners where they crossed 
for there was not time to spend to needless trimming. 
Split cedar logs, laid alternately convex and concave, 
made a roof tight against the spring rains, 

Presently the sun began to beat down in rich, insist- 
ent spring heat against the snowy ground. Every day 
the clearing spread, eating into the bush on every hand. 
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‘The water ran off the earth in quick little streams and 
revealed the soggy carpet of old leaves and the rich 
black loam. Then, to Wright’s intense surprise and 
delight he discovered that the frost had not penetrated 
very far. The heavy snows had kept the earth extra- 
ordinarily free from the conditions that prevailed in 
New England where the bleak farmlands were frozen 
deep and it took weeks of spring weather to make them 
fit for the plough. 

‘That first summer he reaped a thousand bushels of 
potatdes, and forty bushels of wheat to an acre. 

Wright’s difficulties were not all over when he 
reached the township of Hull. One bright spring day 
he found the settlement invaded by a tribe of Algon- 
quins. Very curious as they were, Wright humored 
them by showing them all there was to be seen. Pres- 
ently they grew uneasy and antagonistic. ‘They could 
see their hunting destroyed, their land invaded by these 
possessive whites. ‘They complained, they began to 
grow ugly. 

Wright soothed them with such diplomacy as he 
could command. He made them gifts, he assured them 
he had not come to hunt, only to farm, Momentarily 
they were reconciled. ‘Then they demanded payment 
for the land, Wright firmly refused. ‘They had already 
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sold their land to Sir John Johnston and he had the con- 
sent of the Great White Father to settle on it. Wright 
was so successful in at once resisting and conciliating 
them, that in a great good humor they proposed a 
feast and a council and they made him a chief of their 
tribe, a blood brother of themselves. From that day 
on Philomen Wright had no more trouble from his 
neighbors, the Indians. 

Wright built mills that the men, so busy in summer, 
might not be idle in winter. He brought in more and 
more farmers and settlers. In four years he had a shoe- 
maker, a tailor, busy in the settlement, a bake house 
and a tannery in operation. By 1806 he had spent 
twenty thousand dollars on his enterprise. 

Always in the back of his mind was that dream 
of a thousand ships sailing out to sea with cargoes of 
Ottawa timber. Down east they told him he could not 
take timber out from the Ottawa to Montreal because 
of the rapids between. Wright explored for himself 
and he discovered that it would be more feasible to take 


his timber to Quebec, that instead of going to Montreal 
on the south shore of the island, he could take his rafts 
around back of the island and come out on the St. 
Lawrence at Bout de I'lle. At least he believed he could. 
No one else believed it. 
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In the winter of 1806 he sent timbermen to work 
at cutting white pine. In the spring of the year it had 
been floated down to the village and there made into a 
raft. Wright set out with the river drivers to superin- 
tend the experiment personally. It was fair enough 
sailing the first sixty-five miles down the river. Long 
Sault was the first problem. It took them thirty-five 
days to get the raft to the foot of the white water. 
Later they learned to do it in twenty-four hours. 

But in the summer of 1807 Philomen Wright had 
done what he set out to do. He delivered the first raft 
of Ottawa timber to Quebec. The first of his thou- 
sand ships set out to sea. 

From that year the timber business on the Ottawa 
flourished. Wright became a man of wealth and prime 
importance. The colony spread, the fields and meadows 
yielded rich profits. In 1813 Wright raised three thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. They cost him two thousand 
dollars. It was war time, so he sold his crop for nine 
thousand dollars. The colony was a profitable 
investment. 

There were schools now, and churches. Wright 
was a Royal Arch Mason, so he founded a lodge. He 
recruited a regiment of militia among the settlers and 
was made a colonel. He spent a thousand dollars on a 
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stone magazine to store away guns and ammunition and 
two small brass cannons. 

‘There was an inn, called the Columbia, a busy place 
indeed, but visitors of importance were the guests of 
Wright in his simple and hospitable home. He was 
elected a member of the legislature for Lower Canada 
and became a friend of Governors. All the time he 
remained the simple farmer, rough and ready, shrewd 
and capable. John Galt, the witty writer, wrote a play 
and produced it in Quebec and one of his characters 
was Obadiah Quincy, a caricature of the popular 
Wright. Wright sat in a box at the theatre and laughed 
heartily at himself. 

In spite of business and politics and many another 
responsibility, Philomen Wright was still a farmer, as 
his father had been before him, and many a Wright 
of other days gone by. But he was anxious that his 
children should enjoy the privileges of their wealth and 
he provided them with education and travel and such 
society as was available. Ruggles, who had been a small 
boy of eight when he came up the snowy Ottawa for 
the first time, was a lad of parts. Philomen Wright 
listened gravely when he talked of travel abroad, but 
he sent him off well provided with letters of credit on 
his London bankers. Young Ruggles, they say, spent 
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something like three thousand pounds on the grand 
tour. He might have come back a dandy and a cox- 
comb, too fine for his father’s backwoods town. But 
the heart of Philomen Wright glowed with pride when 
Ruggles came home from Europe. For he brought his 
father a prize bull and a goat of high degree. 
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Chapter IV. 


O PIONEERS! 


ETTLEMENT on the south shore of the Ottawa 

was very slow even after Hull was a flourishing 
village. The few who braved the wilderness built their 
solitary little log cabins at great distances from one 
another, since there was none of the organization that 
marked the development of Wright’s colony, and none 
of the friendliness of the patriarchal enterprise on the 
north shore. Much of the land on the south was granted 
to Loyalists who had no intention of settling on it but 
were holding their scripts for speculation. 

One of the first Loyalists who paddled his way from 
Lake Ontario into the district to discover its possibili- 
ties was a man who was not apt to find beauty or 
delight in any land. He was David Jones, who figures 
in that most tragic tale of revolution days, the murder 
of Miss MacCrae. They were both young and very 
much in love with one another. She was the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant on the rebel side. David was a 
royalist soldier. She had planned to escape from her 
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father’s home and join him at his post in the Mohawk 
Valley. David sent an escort of Indians out to help 
her, Just what happened after that no one knows. 
Whether a second party really did quarrel with the first 
over the honor of bringing her in, whether one side 
were rebel supporters, or just what other complication 
entered into the incident no one seems to clearly indi- 
cate. What happened however, all agree upon. The 
Indians returned to the fort bearing with them a scalp 
of golden hair, and young David Jones recognized it as 
the hair of the woman he loved so devotedly. David 
never smiled again. 

After looking over the south shore at the Chaudiere 
he reported against settlement on the broken land, half 
limestone cliff, half beaver meadow. But apparently 
he realized the value of power for his brother petitioned 
for a mill site at Deschenes Rapids and was refused. 

In 1798 the township of Nepean was laid out, the 
first to be surveyed on the south shore. Eventually the 
county of Carleton was created around it. 

‘The township was the unit of settlement in Upper 
Canada. On water fronts the townships were nine 
miles wide by twelve miles deep. Inland they were ten 
miles square. They were surveyed into two hundred 
acre lots. Soldiers disbanded after the American Re- 
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volution and civilian Loyalists were the first to get 
grants in Upper Canada, They ranged from the two 
hundred acre farm lots for each man and woman, and 
children on their majority, to five thousand acre estates 
to field officers. Later on, non-Loyalists and settlers of 
every description were granted the two hundred acre 
lots, In special instances, on the approval of the gov- 
ernor, a settler might secure anything up to twelve hun- 
dred acres, ‘Those who undertook to create colonies 
were granted much greater areas for development. 
The first settler in Nepean township was a young 
man by the name of Ira Honeywell. His descendants 
still live in Ottawa. One of the Americans who came 
to Canada in the seventeen-nineties was Rice Honeywell 
of the Mohawk Valley. He was a.rebel and fought on 
the side of congress but he was in love with a Tory 
sweetheart. After the peace between the nations he 
made his peace with her and she apparently returned 
with him to the Mohawk for a while. Eventually she 
persuaded him to emigrate into Canada and take her 
back among her Loyalist friends. He was one of the 
first non-Loyalists to take advantage of Simcoe’s pro- 
clamation and in 1792 he drew his two hundred acres 
of land. His wife drew a similar grant as a Loyalist. 
They settled down near Prescott and there Ira was born. 
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When he became a man his father gave him five Loyalist 
scripts, a thousand acres of land, in Nepean, for shrewd 
old Rice Honeywell had been investing his surplus cash 
in idle Loyalist grants. 

Ira Honeywell set out in a canoe to claim the land 
that was to give him a livelihood. It lay on the Ottawa 
in the vicinity of Britannia Bay. There, in the winter 
of 1808-09 he built a log cabin and cleared some land. 
Apparently he made progress in 1810 for the next year 
he was back again at home claiming Charlotte Andrews, 
his Welsh bride. He carried her off to Nepean. Their 
son, John Honeywell, was the first white child born on 
the south shore. 

The second settler was Braddish Billings. He was a 
son of another rebel, for Dr. Billings had been a promin- 
ent agitator for revolution in and about Boston where 
his family had lived since 1640. But Dr. Billings came 
to Canada, too, in response to Simcoe’s call and Braddish 
was a small child when they settled in Brockville. 

Braddish Billings was one of the first to believe in the 
possibilities of the Ottawa timber trade, once Philomen 
Wright had broken trail to Quebec with his historic 
raft of 1807. Two years later, as a very young man, he 
went into partnership with a friend named William 
Marr and the two of them went up the Rideau and cut 
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their first timber on the shores of that river. In the 
spring of 1810 he took out a raft and sold it to Wright. 
For two or three years he worked for Wright and then 
went into business for himself. In 1812 he built a cabin 
on land he had selected five miles from the mouth of the 
Rideau. He cleared and sowed four acres of land and 
then he went up the Rideau again. ‘This time only as far 
as Merrickville. He went for Lamira Day, the seven- 
teen-year-old school teacher of the backwoods school 
and he brought her down as mistress of his new log 
cabin. 

Lamira Day was one of the pioneer personalities of 
the Rideau. Like the Honeywell and Billings families, 
the Day family had come up from the new American 
republic to become Canadians in the seventeen-nineties. 
Lamira was just a little girl but she was bright and 
energetic and enterprising. At sixteen she was appointed 
school mistress at Merrickville. She was to get a very 
small cash salary and was to board around from house 
to house with the parents of her pupils, 

‘The children trudged the rough township roads from 
the farms in the clearings round about, or made their 
way by short cuts through the woods. They were hard 
times for the farmers and there was not much grist for 
the mill that stood beside the falls. Lamira taught her 
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scant store of knowledge to the children and waited 
with eager expectation for that little salary of hers. 
But when the time came to collect it they told the dis- 
mayed girl that nobody had any cash to spare and the 
best they could do would be to pay her in promissory 
notes for wheat. The farmers would drive it down to 
Kingston and meantime she could collect from the 
agent on the strength of the notes. 

Lamira drove down to Kingston in a buggy by her- 
self and presented her promissory notes to the agent. 
He would honor them for her, he said, but not in cash. 
Oh, dear, no, but she might have goods to the value of 
the notes. Indignantly Lamira refused to spend her 
year’s salary in the agent’s store so she drove off back to 
Merrickville with bright spots of color burning in her 
cheeks and her dark eyes flashing. 

Once back among the farmers she borrowed a wagon 
and went from farm to farm collecting the wheat that 
each man owed her and then off she went again over 
the rough road to Kingston. In Kingston she sold her 
wheat, bargaining for the best price and getting cash in 
her firm small hand. Then smiling contentedly she 
turned her horses’ noses homeward into the bush again. 
She had need for that cash, just now, for a trousseau. 

So Braddish Billings was no fool when he chose young, 
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Lamira Day for his wife and he wouldn’t have changed 
places with Philomen Wright himself the day they set 
out in their canoe from Merrickville to the cabin in the 
clearing down stream. 

To-day the site of that cabin is the village of Bill- 
ings’ Bridge on the outskirts of Ottawa, three miles 
from Parliament Hill. The ferry that plied across the 
river when wayfarers came down the road on the other 
side, gave way in time to a bridge that linked Metcalfe 
road with Bank street and to-day the fine bridge that 
replaced it is part of the highway system. Ottawa has 
grown out to the river and to the village of Billings’ 
Bridge. It can be reached by Bank street by motor, or 
by a city electric car that runs near the bridge. Here 
the river runs broad and placid and on the ridge over- 
looking it is the beautiful old wooden house that Brad- 
dish Billings built more than a century ago for Lamira. 

Tt was near the little church, just east of the bridge, 
that the bridal couple landed one October day in 1812. 

Their daughter Sabra was the first white child born 
in Gloucester township, and the Billings who now 
possess the old pioneer estate, still speak of her. Pieces 
of her fine needlework hang on the walls of the old 
colonial home. 

Sabra was destined to begin her adventures early in 
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life. At one time when she was still an infant in arms 
Braddish and Lamira Billings were returning from 
Merrickville in a canoe, when they encountered 
Philomen Wright at the head of the portage at Hog’s 
Back Rapids, By some mischance, while they were 
talking together, Wright’s canoe dislodged the Billings’ 
canoe and it swept out into the current at the head of 
the rapids before Braddish could do anything to prevent 
it. To the horror of everyone concerned they realized 
the canoe was in the grip of the swirling white waters 
and nothing could save it from being swept down in 
that awful current among the rocks that no man dared 
run, Frantic with horror Philomen Wright raced 
along the portage to look for their battered bodies at 
the foot of the rapids, ‘There, though he could scarcely 
believe his eyes, was the Billings’ family, still afloat in 
their swamped canoe, tiny Sabra clasped in the arms of 
her eighteen-year-old mother. 

‘There was speedy thinking to be done in the brief 
moment, scarcely more than the twinkling of an eye, 
between the time they realized their danger and the 
headlong passage down the rapids. Braddish paddled 
like one possessed and Lamira lent what aid she could. 
Between them they emerged in safety. It was the only 
canoe that every went down the dreaded Hog’s Back 
Rapids. 
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In 1814 Braddish, having prospered both as farmer 
and lumberman, built a frame house. In the year the 
canal was begun he gave up lumbering and devoted all 
his time to farming. It was in that year he began the 
building of the fine old house that still shelters the Bill- 
ings of Billings’ Bridge. Lamira Billings lived to a ripe 
old age and watched Ottawa grow from a construction 
camp to the capital of the Dominion. 
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Chapter V. 


OLD COUNTRY FOLK 


FEW miles up the river from Billings home- 

stead there lived a most extraordinary settler 
Who, by some strange fluke of circumstances settled in 
the bush of the new province of Upper Canada. Cap- 
tain Andrew Wilson was the last sort of person anyone 
would have expected to find in a clearing on the Rideau. 
A rollicking British sailor, Captain Wilson had served 
under Nelson at the Battle of the Nile and had been one 
of the crew of the Victory at Trafalgar. 

With the collapse of the Napoleonic dreams of 
empire a good many British sea-dogs, like their fellow 
fighting-men of the land forces, found themselves out 
of employment. Half pay officers in plenty found 
their way into Canada and Captain Wilson was one of 
them. 

The house he built for himself on the Rideau he 
called Ossian Hall and he set out to be something of a 
big-wig in the vicinity. Among other things he was a 
Justice of the Peace and held weekly courts at Bytown, 
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and he was also a Notary Public. He was much in 
demand for the marrying of the swains and lasses of the 
country roundabout and could be counted on, when the 
necessity arose, in overlooking the fact that, as a strict 
point of law, it was ultra vires when there was a clergy- 
man within fifteen miles range. However, fifteen miles 
over township roads might be something of a problem 
and the jovial captain like his glorious commander, 
could put his glass to the blind eye when convenience 
demanded it. 

All the way from England he had brought a really 
fine library and installed it at Ossian Hall, “the best 
library that ever was taken into the wilderness” accord- 
ing to one of his friends. He also had a great collection 
of sea scenes and drawings of ships in action and famous 
landmarks on the sea lanes of the world. Moreover the 
good captain was the author of a three volume naval 
history, “fraught with tactics and sea affairs.” 

“Set the captain fully agoing, get him out to sea, 
some grog aboard and how he dashes away!” writes John 
MacTaggert in Three Years in Canada. “One would 
imagine to hear him that there never was a battle fought 
on the ocean but he had the pleasure of being in it. 
‘Thus will he speechify: ‘We had given the fellow chase 
for three days, damn him, and on the morning of the 
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third a slight fog came on, so who could see him? One 
looked out from the top after another, but no signs of 
him. Up went J, glass slung at my back, and after 
looking for a full quarter of an hour I bawled down to 
the men at the wheel, ‘I have him! Starboard! set the 
compass—oft the weather bow—mark the direction of 
the glass! In an instance round came the ship. ‘Yet 
I have her!’ I bawled down. ‘Steady, all steady, Sir,’ 
was the reply. I withdrew the glass and went below. 
We bore up, came in view and in two hours we had 
him,—a Spanish prize worth ten thousand dollars. 
Captain Andrew Wilson did that, by the Lord!” 

But he also did something much more extraordinary, 
though entirely characteristic. At Ossian Hall he wrote 
a life of St. Paul! It is in the possession of a collector of 
Canadiana in Ottawa, a bulky, bound manuscript 
volume in the preface to which he gives his very good 
reason for having written it, simply that he had never 
yet discovered one to his own satisfaction! What a 
picture he makes, this man fresh from the vortex of 
human affairs in’ Europe, sitting at his desk beside the 
Rideau, while the wind made music in the trees around 
his home, calling back to life the austere Roman, giving 
him flesh and bones’ and human cares and emotions, to 
fit the notion he had conceived of him. 
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Captain Wilson busied himself with digesting all the 
laws of Upper Canada and loved to be seen very busily 
engaged in public affairs, the pockets of his anchor- 
buttoned coat stuffed with documents, complete with 
red tape and seals. He was also a good farmer and loved 
as much to talk about cattle, wheat and field affairs as 
he did to yarn about the sea. Nevertheless, he was a 
sailor at heart. MacTaggert tells of seeing him one 
night at the Columbia Inn at Hull, at a party of leading 
men on the river. Judge Macdonnell was leading them 
in singing French-Canadian river songs. Captain Wilson 
did not join in the chorus. He seemed to be looking on 
with disdain. ‘Then he broke forth. 

“Damn your freshwater nonsense; come out to the 
salt ocean, my boys, and ’'m with ye!” 

Captain Wilson’s pioneer home, near the Hog’s 
Back Rapids, was open house to the weary wayfarer, 
particularly to the new settlers struggling up the lakes 
and streams from Kingston, on the way to settle on the 
Ottawa. He had a princely hospitality for all who 
came his way, high or low. Food and warmth and 
shelter by his hearth he gladly gave and a word of cheer 
and encouragement as he set them on their way. 

The first settlers on the actual site of Ottawa lived 
in the vicinity of the river shore, north of Wellington 
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street and east of Booth. It was the foot of the river 
driver’s portage around the Chaudiere. It is said that 
as early as 1809 or thereabouts one, Caleb T. Bellows, 
had built a dock and a store there and the place became 
known as Bellows’ Point. 

Not far away a man by the name of Ralph Smith 
settled, and is said to have been the first man to build 
a still and manufacture whiskey on the south shore. It 
was a trade never threatened with over-production. 

It was here, about 1818, to this solitary little clear- 
ing at the foot of the portage that there came the first 
woman to lay her fingers on the reins of history in 
Ottawa, 

‘The newcomer was Miss Dalmahoy of Edinburgh. 
A sensible young Scottish lassie with nimble fingers and 
a taste in flowers and feathers, she became a milliner in 
the Scottish capital when Queen Victoria was a little 
girl in very wide skirts and a large straw hat. But Miss 
Dalmahoy had ambitions and no little courage and a 
man’s size share of grit. She made up a very firm little 
mind that she was not going to sit with head bent over 
poke bonnets for the rest of her days. 

Her father was dead, her mother married again to 
a soldier who had fought in the wars in Canada. As 
she tucked a silk rose into a fold of straw and stitched 
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a ribbon under the brim she dreamed of Canada. 

One day she set off from Edinburgh, a becoming 
litele bonnet from her own fingers over her brown curls, 
her cape all but hiding the flounces of her wide skirt. 
In a stage coach she headed south. Whether she paused 
along the way to see the world, or whether she travelled 
the weary week it took to ride from Edinburgh to Lon- 


don, at once, in her anxiety to get there, we do not 
know. Certainly she arrived there tired and bruised 
and stiff from the springless coaches and horrible roads 
of William the Fourth’s day. 

Here is London in that day as a young Canadian 
saw it: 

“We got within eight miles of Hyde Park Corner 
when, from the number of people, the carriages coming 
and going, the closeness of the houses and the paved 
road, I could hardly believe I was not in London, for it 
is one long street, excepting two small breaks. At last 
we entered the city through a great iron gate and frame 
with many lamps upon it. Then to see the height and 
irregularity of the houses! the lower stories are nothing 
but glass on both sides the street, the houses being in 
the front supported by iron posts, and the windows 
filled with the most curious cut-glass. ‘The byways are 
covered with people; you see four or five abreast con- 
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tinually turning the corners of the street, without 
ceasing one moment.” 

‘They might have been the words of Miss Dalmahoy. 

She was a winsome young lassie, fresh and capable 
and lovely, and though she did not stay in London long 
she turned the heads of the clerks who watched her 
tripping by. Now one of them was a Yorkshire lad 
who had a post in a sugar warehouse. He fell very 
deeply in love, indeed, with the little milliner and tried 
all his Yorkshire guile to persuade her to marry him. 
But she shook her brown head very decidedly. She had 
not come all the way from Edinburgh to become the 
wife of a London clerk. No, indeed, her eyes were set 
upon far away places. 

So in time she turned her back resolutely on London 
and its crowds and its temptations and she crossed the 
Atlantic and after seeing Quebec and Montreal, she kept 
steadily on her way to the frontier. How or why she 
came as far as the foot of the Chaudiere portage no one 
knows. She induced her mother and her step-father 
to join her. 

So one spring the river men came singing and tramp- 
ing down the portage and when they came near still- 
water they found a neat little cabin by the side of the 
road, and an inn where they might have anything from 
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raw whiskey to hot scones at the hands of the little 
Scottish milliner. 

The inevitable happened. Half the brawny shanty- 
men fell in love with her. ‘They were willing to fight 
for her smiles. ‘They longed for jams to unlock that 
they might strut their fame before her twinkling blue 
eyes. They brought her trophies from the woods when 
they came down stream, and gifts from Quebec when 
they came back again in the autumn, But she laughed 
and jollied them in her rich Edinburgh tongue and went 
on gathering up six pences and shillings, American 
pennies and Spanish coins and all the hundred and 
twenty-six varieties of currency in circulation in Can- 
ada, laying them away against another day. 

One day Moses Holt’s coach rumbled into the court- 
yard of the Columbia Inn in Hull with a young York- 
shireman aboard. He climbed stiffly out of the carriage 
and hauled his carpet bag with him, He wore tight 
trousers of nankeen and square toed boots and the long- 
skirted coat of a Londoner. They stared at him 
curiously. He was neither soldier nor shantyman. He 
looked well-set-up and prosperous, but he was no 
farmer. He put up at the inn and in a strange English 
voice asked for the whereabouts of Miss Dalmahoy. 
Then he engaged a boatman to carry him over to the 
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south shore. He landed at Bellows’ dock and walked 
up the hill to the log inn. 

She was busy polishing pewter mugs and humming 
a bit of a song. When someone filled the doorway and 
threw a shadow into the room, she turned. 

“Pve come, lass. ....” 

It was Isaac Firth whose shining eyes were looking 
so anxiously into hers. 

So what could she do? She married him, of course, 
and when the river drivers came back in the fall she 
was Mrs. Isaac Firth and her husband was busy in the 
taproom, while she wiped the table tops and polished 
the pewter as of yore. 

Isaac Firth developed into a regular old John Bull, 
round and rosy and genial, 


Of milk and human kindness full, 
Of rotund form and smiling face, 


Who kept an entertaining place. 


It was Mrs. Firth, or Mother Firth, who continued 
to be the best known of the pair in all the country round 
about. She entertained governors and their officers, and 
her shrewd commonsense was more than once put at 
their service, as they debated affairs of state under her 
roof. 
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“Indeed she has all the folk of the Ottawa river 
under her holy charge,” writes John MacTaggert. “She 
was much courted by the beaux of the neighborhood. A 
raftsman of my acquaintance, a half pay navy captain, 
some Americans from the famous township of Hull, 
struggled hard for the prize..... She keeps a snug 
little inn and has plenty of dogs and tom cats... . We 
hold all our big nights there with much hilarity, our 
Hallowe'en, St. Andrews and so forth... . were I wish- 





ing to have interest in the country among big folks, 
there could none be found to equal hers.” 

Even here at the foot of the Chaudiere she found 
use for her skill as a milliner, for it is recorded “she 
makes most beautiful black otter caps” for the “rum- 
magers” or surveyors and explorers. With the beginning 
of the canal she found herself with plenty on her hands 
to be done, both as mistress of the inn and milliner to 
rummagers. 
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Chapter VI. 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND’S TOWN 


'N THE aftermath of every great war comes a 
Nese that we have called reconstruction. The 
problem, under some other name, was just as acute at 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, of which the war of 
1812 in Canada was a phase. 

Human lives must be accounted for. Men and 
women cannot be put away like excess munitions or 
obsolete firearms. They have tongues that talk and 
stomachs that grow hungry and tempers that destroy. 
If they are not provided for, they either turn riotous 
and destroy the possessions of the more fortunate or 
they die on the streets and bring down odium on the 
heads of their betters. So when the wars ended some- 
thing had to be done with the old soldier and his family. 

Two regiments that served in Canada, the 99th and 
the 100th were for a time consolidated and then dis- 
banded. Under a soldier settlement scheme the men 
were granted in 1818 land in a new township near the 
Ottawa on which the town of Richmond was laid out. 
It came to be so called because, in the month of July, 
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when the ship bearing the soldier-settlers lay at anchor 
in the harbor of Quebec, the ship bearing the new Gov- 
ernor of Canada, the Duke of Richmond, sailed up the 
river and came to anchor nearby. In honor to the new 
Duke the settlement was to be called Richmond. 

No man of so proud a rank had ever come to Canada 
as administrator. His ducal birth, his princely airs, his 
long record of military and diplomatic service, all added 
to his glamor in the eyes of the Canadians. He was a 
friend of the Duke of Wellington, the hero of the Eng- 
lish. Indeed he had been viceroy of Ireland when Well- 
ington was merely Sir Arthur Wellesley and had acted 
as his secretary. 

There was another incident that lent itself to the 
popular imagination. The Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond and some of their young sons and daughters were 
living in Brussels during the campaign on the continent, 
and on the eve of Waterloo it was the stately Duchess 
who gave the ball that Byron had immortalized. 


There was a sound of revelry by night 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

‘The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 

‘A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 
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And many an Englishman went out from the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball to death or glory, or both. 
Next day was the battle of Quatre Bras and two days 
later Waterloo. After Waterloo the Duke of Richmond 
rode with Wellington back over the blood-drenched 
field, among the dying and the dead, in all their 
wretchedness, He rode on with him to Paris, 

Te was in Paris that his pretty and impetuous 
daughter, Lady Sarah Lennox, ran off with Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, one of the officers of the Guards who smashed 
Napoleon’s picked troops of the Imperial Guard. Well- 
ington had to intervene with the irate Richmond and 
help him to find a post for the impoverished Maitland. 
So when Richmond came as Governor-General of Can- 
ada, Sir Peregrine came as Licutenant-Governor of 
Upper Canada and Lady Sarah came with him. 

It took a month to make the trip from Quebec to 
Ottawa in those days, so it was August when the settlers 
arrived at Bellows’ Point. The road to Richmond had 
still to be cut so the settlers camped in tents along the 
point and called the place Richmond Landing. Such 
it was until lumber yards and warehouses crawled all 
over the romantic setting of the settlers’ camp. 

Enthusiasm for Richmond continued high and when 
they reached the River Jock by the new road they re- 
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named it Goodwood River for the Duke’s English estate. 
They had still to travel a few miles up river before they 
came to the site of the proposed town. It was laid out 
with grandiose dreams. There was to be a great city 
here, the metropolis of the Valley of the Ottawa. Col. 
Burke, late of the 100th regiment, was the leading spirit 
of the place. He supervised the laying out of streets 
and the building of cabins, and when they were ready, 
the trek of women and children from Richmond Land- 
ing to Richmond began. ‘There in the backwoods, un- 
familiar and forbidding, under the dark winter skies, 
the old soldiers and their families began the experiment 
of pioneer life in the bush. 

The following summer the Duke set out to make a 
long tour of his country. He went as far as Niagara, 
where his self-willed daughter lived. After a happy 
visit there, he turned homeward. He was anxious to 
see the soldier-settlement at Richmond, so from Kings- 
ton he travelled to Perth. He was a sturdy man, was 
this great duke, with the blood of the Stuarts running 
through his veins, and he did not hesitate at the thirty 
mile walk from Perth to Richmond. 

Richmond was all agog. And so was Hull. Squire 
Wright sent a man named Martin, with a double team 
of oxen all the way to Goodwood River to escort the 
Duke on his way to the Ottawa. 
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The Duke arrived. He was genial and friendly. 
The old soldiers cheered him. ‘The old officers feted 
him at the Masonic Arms Inn, He made heroic efforts 
to live up to expectations, but the Duke was not well. 
He was restless and uneasy. Nevertheless the night went 
off with extraordinary hilarity and high hopes, It was 
the greatest night in the history of Richmond. 

In the morning the Duke set off by canoe down the 
Goodwood River to the place where the Richmond Road 
joined it. There Martin waited with his oxen. But the 
Duke grew agitated as he travelled. He ordered the 
canoe ashore, Before it was beached he leaped out of it 
and his companions saw him tearing wildly through the 
woods. ‘They ran after him unable to keep up with his 
mad speed. ‘They found him on a pile of hay in a barn, 
in terrible pain, hopelessly afflicted. The poor Duke had 
hydrophobia. 

Some weeks before the Duke had been bitten by a 
little pet fox and had thought nothing of it. Here in 
the backwoods, he suffered the results. There died 
Charles Gordon Lennox, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, Earl of Barley, Baron Methuen and Duke 
d’Aubigny of the peerage of France. 

Martin’s oxen drew the dead Duke over the rough 
road to Richmond Landing and the body was laid in the 
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inn of the young Scottish milliner until it could be 
ferried over to Hull and eventually taken down the 
river to Montreal. The Duke was buried in the crypt 
of the English cathedral at Quebec. 
' Meantime, in spite of all the high hopes, Richmond 
never became the great city it was to have been, It is 
now a quiet little village, nine miles from the capital, 
and the first two miles of the old Richmond road that 
lie within the city limits of Ottawa are known as Well- 
ington street. 
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Chapter VIL. 


THE LE BRETON FLATS 


TTAWA was built, like Rome, upon the hills. 

The whole site of the city was, in its primeval 
state, a curious patchwork of limestone bluffs and 
pestilential swamps and beaver meadows. To-day these 
rocky heads lift themselves up picturesquely in various 
parts of the city. Where Wellington and Sparks street 
meet in an angle near the Chaudiere, the grey stratified 
rocks rear themselves up over the surrounding streets, 
and the homes on the heights above once commanded a 
glorious view of the river and falls. 

‘The area of Ottawa that lies to the west of this bluff 
‘was once the subject of one of the most famous lawsuits 
of colonial days. It began with the purchase, in 1807, 
of the land, by Robert Randall. 

Robert Randall was an American who came from 
Maryland in 1798 and settled down at Niagara Falls. 
He was enterprising and ambitious, Among other 
things he was the first manufacturer of wrought iron 
in Upper Canada. He was making a tidy fortune out 
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of flour mills and was gradually acquiring quantities of 
land in various parts of the province. 

In 1807 Robert Randall came up the Rideau Lakes 
with a party of Indians to see for himself what this 
neglected country might be like. He was intrigued 
with the possibilities of the south shore and returned to 
York to secure land there. 

Lot Four in Concession One, as this land was called 
at the time, was a broken front lot. That is, it had an 
irregular shore line and water rights. By purchase and 
lease he added to the original lot until he had a strip of 
land running from Richmond Landing on the Ottawa, 
right through to the swamp lands that became after- 
wards Dow’s Lake, Dow’s Lake is now one of the 
beauty spots of Ottawa on the route of the boulevard. 
The Booth Mills stand on a part of the land he secured 
on the Ottawa front. 

By the time he had added this to his possessions he 
was one of the largest landowners in the province. 

Randall’s brilliant career was near the breaking 
point. The agents who handled his financial affairs 
failed and he suddenly found himself involved in debts 
which he could not meet. He had enemies who were 
jealous of the lands he held and he had no friends able 
to help him out of his predicament. He was imprisoned 
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in Montreal, and as things were done in those days, he 
was held there throughout the war of 1812, helpless to 
set his affairs in order. ‘Things went from bad to worse. 
‘There were some mysterious manoeuvres in the conduct 
of the legal affairs of the estate and the suits involved 
and to satisfy a judgment the land at the Chaudiere 
was advertised for sale by auction in 1820. 

Meantime, a year or so before the sale a new settler 
had taken up land on the Ottawa. Captain Le Breton 
was another “old soldier” and had decided to develop his 
grant of land in Nepean township. 

He realized the lands of the unfortunate Randall 
were valuable and that they had important possibilities. 
‘Therefore when he heard they were to be sold at Kings- 
ton, he was anxious to become their possessor. He 
paddled down to Kingston, hired a horse and rode post- 
haste to Brockville. 

Captain Le Breton did not have the money to buy 
the land, but he had heard of Livius Sherwood as a man 
interested in land investment. Unknown as he was, he 
introduced himself and explained his mission. Le 
Breton was a Jerseyman who had served in the army 
with distinction. In 1811 he had been sent to Quebec 
with his regiment and when the War of 1812 broke out 
was sent into Upper Canada to serve on the frontier. 
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He was at the taking of Detroit with Brock and was 
recommended there for his zealous services. He was 
badly wounded at Lundy’s Lane and in 1815 he was sent 
home to England. Four years later, under the soldier 
settlement scheme, he returned. 

He must have recommended himself highly to 
Sherwood, for he won his point and Sherwood agreed 
to lend him the money for the purchase of the land if 
he could bid it in at the auction, 

The auction had been little advertised and there 
were few bidders. Le Breton bid in the land for four 
hundred and forty-nine pounds. 

Randall was released and his efforts to secure redress 
and possession of the lands, which he claimed had been 
illegally disposed of, led to a bitter controversy in which 
the Family Compact became involved. Ethics which 
would not be tolerated to-day, were in vogue at the 
time and the affair had an unsavoury aspect. 

Eventually Captain Le Breton became involved in 
an intrigue in which no less a person than Lord 
Dalhousie took a part. Le Breton was undoubtedly 
misrepresented to Dalhousie, who conceived a violent 
dislike to the gallant soldier and accused him of taking 
advantage of information acquired at a private dinner 
to Dalhousie, to speculate in the lands in question. 
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Captain Le Breton was probably double-crossed by 
someone who had reasons of his own for drawing down 
the Tory wrath of Dalhousie upon the soldier’s head. 

The Firth’s Inn and Bellows’ Store were on Le 
Breton’s land, and they would neither move away nor 
pay him for possession of it. In this stand they were 
backed by the Governor and poor Le Breton had to 
make the best he could of it. Long after Dalhousie, 
Randall, and Le Breton were in their graves the con- 
troversy over the rights and wrongs of the Le Breton 
flats, as they were called, continued to rage. 

Sherwood and Le Breton reaped rich profits eventu- 
ally from the land, for it was laid out in lots for settle- 
ment when Bytown was born. 
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Chapter VIN. 
“IN TIMES OF PEACE... . - a 


HE French, during the whole of their regime in 

Canada, had been content to overcome the bar- 
riers of the rivers in the Indian fashion, by tramping 
the portages with their canoes and their bundles on their 
shoulders. No important engineering work was at- 
tempted under the flag of the Bourbons. 

When the English penetrated into the upper coun- 
try, it was an age of canals, Among the British garri- 
sons were military engineers eager to match wits with 
the primeval and subdue rocks and rivers by the forces 
of their own ingenious minds. First the Lachine rapids 
had been conquered by the Lachine canal, making 
transportation on the upper St. Lawrence easier. When 
events turned the attention of the powers of the day 
towards Ottawa transportation, in relation to defence 
and colonization, the Rideau canal became inevitable. 
Even from those early days of canalization in Canada, 
men dared to dream of a canal system that would link 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Superior by way of the 
Ottawa, the Nipissing, and the Georgian Bay. 
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By the time the Ottawa system of canals was partly 
accomplished the age of canals had, in a sense, passed. 
Canals, that had been the only means of effecting and 
speeding up trade and transportation in the vast river- 
threaded interior of Canada, in the pre-railway age, 
became merely auxiliaries, once the iron horse, with its 
speed and its penetrating powers, laid its trail all over 
the settled country. With the new tempo in living, 
impatient travellers would not spend their time locking 
up and down canals, no matter how picturesque they 
might be, so the canals were left for the cargo ships, 
the pack mules of transportation, Here and there 
throughout the country are old canals, deserted now 
even by these plodding vessels, left to neglect and decay, 
or with their picturesque solitude only occasionally dis- 
turbed by pleasure boats. 

The Rideau canal was an exhilarating dream for 
military engineers for as long before its construction 
as it-actually served a practical purpose after it was 
completed. For forty years it lived a nebulous, vision- 
ary life, and for another forty years it carried the trade 
and travel of a busy, young province suffering from 
growing pains. 

The Rideau canal was built long after the purpose 
for which it was designed had passed out of being, It 
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was a military canal, built and maintained by British 
troops for purposes of defence. It was built when, 
fortunately, the last war had been fought with Canada’s 
only neighbor and possible foe. 

The territory between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivers and the Rideau system is a big triangle. The 
base lies along the Rideau River and Lakes and the 
Cataraqui River. The apex is the angle where the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence met at the western end of 
the Island of Montreal. 

From Montreal, accordingly, there was the choice 
of routes, up the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario; or up 
the Ottawa and north to Nipissing and Georgian Bay 
on Lake Huron, or down the Rideau Lakes to Lake 
Ontario, The Rideau system, which comprised the 
Cataraqui River to the Rideau Lakes and then the 
Rideau River down to the Ottawa, was the ancient 





Indian highway. The white man’s dream was to make 
use of this Indian travel trail as the route of the canal. 

There had never been a settlement of French in the 
area comprising Ontario before the conquest. It was 
still a wilderness when the American Revolution broke 
out. Loyalists, fleeing from the new republic, were the 
first to colonize the land to the north of Lake Ontario. 
Kingston at the mouth of the Cataraqui became the 
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principal city of the colony, and was to be, so its citi- 
zens fondly hoped, the capital of Upper Canada when 
the first governor was appointed to establish English 
laws and customs there. However, everyone was shy 
of the Americans and although the two peoples were 
officially at peace, it was with their fists clenched in 
their pockets that Canadians and Americans regarded 
each other. The fires of the revolution smouldered and 
each side believed a fresh war was inevitable. 

In the seventeen-nineties the canal between Ottawa 
and Kingston was seriously debated. It was the only 
way to get troops and supplies to the upper country 
except by the St. Lawrence which was a boundary river 
and vulnerable for many miles. Statesmen and soldiers 
and engineers dallied with the idea for thirty-five years. 
In those years the anticipated war was fought and ended 
in enduring peace. But the statesmen and soldiers and 
engineers of the Napoleonic era did not know the peace 
would endure. When the war was over they actually 
set to work to put their plans into operation. And so 
it happened that in 1826, the canal was actually begun. 
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Chapter IX. ( 


BRIDGING THE CHAUDIERE 


TEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN BY of the 
| Es Engineers was living quietly at Shernfold 
Park in Sussex with his wife, Esther By, and two small 
daughters, when he received a commission to proceed 
to Canada to take command of the building of the 
Rideau Canal. He was a man in his middle forties, 
quite tall, not too: portly to be dignified, bore himself 
in a habitual military carriage, since as a lanky lad in 
his early *teens, he had been put into the hands of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich in preparation 
for a military career. At eighteen he was a second 
lieutenant in the Royal Engineers and he climbed by 
zealous but unspectacular services to a lieutenant-col- 
onelcy. At twenty-one he was sent out to garrison 
duty in Quebec and until he was thirty he was engaged 
in construction work in and about Quebec. The mar- 
tello towers on the Plains of Abraham were erected 
under his command. 

Having been recalled to England in 1812 he just 
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missed the opportunity to distinguish himself in active 
service in the War of 1812. He was retained at duty in 
England where his abilities to organize and direct were 
extraordinarily useful to the country but where he was 
deprived of the chance of winning distinction in the 
historic campaigns then in progress. 

After the war, in 1818, Colonel By married Esther 
March, and eight years later he was an able but idle 
engineer when the welcome opportunity came to dis- 
tinguish himself in the building of the much-discussed 
Rideau Canal. 

‘There was little money in England then for invest- 
ment in such a scheme. Upper Canada was pressing 
for it and bringing all the influence it could muster to 
bear upon Wellington and others favorably inclined 
toward the project. Estimates for the canal had to be 
squeezed through parliament in as inconspicuous a 
manner as possible. Colonel By was privately informed 
that in an emergency he was not to wait for the official 
passage of estimates but that at all costs he must push 
the building of the canal and that eventually everything 
would be paid for. 

Accompanied by his wife and little daughters and 
by his engineering staff, Colonel By sailed for Quebec 
in the summer of 1826. The inauguration of the canal 
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was considered so important that Lord Dalhousie de- 
cided to accompany Colonel By up the Ottawa so that 
he could be on the spot when final plans were adopted 
and no time would be lost in setting to work. 

When the steamer from Grenville tied up at the 
dock at Hull with the viceregal flag flying, most of the 
eleven hundred population of Wright’s township were 
down by the shore to give the party a royal welcome. 
The Lord of the Manor of Hull, the lean, weather- 
beaten Philomen Wright, was there to greet them. 
Impatient to begin, the newcomers, once they had 
settled their party at the Columbia Inn, set out up the 
River to look the wild scene over. 

The three men presented curious contrasts. Philo- 
men Wright represented the very essence of rough 
pioneer enterprise. ‘True, at that time, he was a very 
wealthy man and the chief figure politically, com- 
mercially and socially, on the Ottawa. But he was still 
a Yankee farmer, given to amusing himself with fan- 
tastic ideas for the glorification of the Ottawa Valley. 
Yet here was the evidence of his ability, this flourishing 
town and the thousands of smiling acres on the north 
shore. Dalhousie was the essence of British aristocracy, 
the ninth earl of his name, a distinguished military 
officer who had fought throughout the Revolutionary 
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and Peninsular Wars and served as a major-general on 
the field of Waterloo. He was a viceregal governor 
and a gentlemen of the courts of Europe. 

By was a builder, a man with a mind made for the 
exact science of engineering, restive for the word to be 
off on this big project worthy of the mind of any engi- 
neer of his generation. 

‘As they walked along the river edge and looked 
across to the palisades of the south shore each had an 
extraordinary vision. Not only could they see the 
mounting locks that would carry ships up over the 
height of land to the waters beyond, not only did they 
see a town, with slender spires among the tree tops and 
roads across the grey rocks of the bold headlands, but 
they each and all dreamed of the day when that tree- 
covered promontory, still in its primeval state, would 
be the capital of a nation. 

Itis strange that here and there in scattered memoirs 
and-records-we can trace the fact that each of these 
men, at different times, individually conceived the 
notion that the capital to be would be in the Basin of 
the Chaudiere. And when strong men dream dreams, 
they are likely, if not in their own generation, then in 
another, to take shape. 

But a great deal else had to be done besides dream. 
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It may be, as tradition says, that Lord Dalhousie pointed 
across the foam flecked river and said, “There, gentle- 
men, is the site of the future capital!” To more prac- 
tical immediate ends, Colonel By said, “There, gentle- 
men, is the site of the bridge we must build as a first 
step toward the canal.” 

For that was the first thing definitely agreed upon. 
The Ottawa had to be bridged, and the place to do it 
was over the very falls of the Chaudiere. All three 
went back to the town and to Wright’s hospitable 
house. ‘There the decision was definitely made and the 
word passed. Two days later the workmen were engaged 
and the first stones turned. 

The series of bridges over the Chaudiere to-day 
cover the sites of the first bridges, begun in 1826. 
Although the enterprise was subsidiary to the canal it 
was an achievement of no mean merit. It was the 
largest bridge in the country and was called Union 
Bridge because it was the only actual contact between 
the soil of one province and the other, the entire 
boundary between Upper and Lower Canada being 
along waterways. 

Material there was in plenty right at hand. Wright’s 
mills supplied the timber, and the limestone rocks were 
to be had for the cutting of them. ‘The bridge was to 
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comprise five units. On the north shore were two small 
channels, and two more on the south shore between 
islands, In the center was the Great Kettle itself, 
smoking and roaring with terrific energy. The first 
bridge to be attempted was the first from the north 
shore, built by the Royal Engineers’ officers. It had a 
span of sixty feet. It was begun immediately, in spite 
of the fact that winter was coming on, for it was hoped 
to have it completed before the spring floods swept 
down the Ottawa. ; 

John MacTaggert, clerk of works to Colonel By, 
was the man left in charge of the building of the bridge. 
He had never been in Canada and was ignorant of the 
effect of climate on the materials he was to employ and 
as he confesses had “never seen, far less built, a dry- 
stone bridge.” 

He employed “a wandering millwright lad from 
Aberdeen” to do the centering of the bridge and to 
build-a scarf-screen to keep the mist from the falls off 
the workmen, else they would have been coated with ice 
on the bright cold winter days, and to work would have 
been impossible, Every morning the young millwright 
had to sweep the snow from the centers, on which the 
stone work was to be done, to discover what effect the 
frost had had upon them, while others cut away the 
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blocks of ice that drifted down in the night from the 
rapids. Some times these ice blocks would choke the 
channel and the water would back up until bridge and 
all was bound up in a mass of shining ice. Meantime 
the masons were busy and the huge dressed blocks were 
dragged into place on sleighs by teams of horses or 
oxen. 

After months of anxious work the bridge was com- 
pleted. The wooden frame work was knocked out and 
the fine stone arch settled not an inch. MacTaggert 
was proud of the job, as he had a right to be. 

“The great floods of the Ottawa which in spring 
rolled foamingly down the Rapids, bringing hills of ice 
and snow before them, were yet to be dreaded; they 
came in due season, crammed the waterway of the 
bridge to the parapet; but it defied their power—there 
is stands, and likely will for a length of time,” he wrote. 

Philomen Wright had the contract for building the 
second stone arch which was to be twenty-five feet in 
width. When it, too, was complete, it brought the 
roadway from Hull to the very brink of the great falls 
of the Chaudiere. 

Meantime on the south shore the corresponding pair 
of bridges were in the course of construction. They 
were longer spans, one of eighty feet and the other of 
seventy feet. 
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The lesser problems having been solved and approach 
secured from each shore to the brink of the falls, the 
chief obstacle was attacked, ‘There was a stretch of 
two hundred feet of furious water to be crossed. There 
was no possible support from the bed of the river be- 
cause the water poured itself into a subterranean 
passage at the foot of the fall. Neither was it possible 
to anchor a boat in the basin while the work was done. 
MacTaggert dreamed of a stone bridge, “the most beau- 
tiful in the world,” for, to the engineer, a sweeping arch 
of grey limestone over the snowy cauldron below was 
a thing of supreme loveliness, However, the funds at 
the disposal of the engineers made that impossible, It 
was decided to build a sort of chain bridge as a founda- 
tion for a wooden one. 

In order to get a rope across the falls from one island 
to the other, Colonel By hit upon an ingenious scheme. 
A small brass cannon, probably one of those of which 
Wright's militiamen were so proud, was dragged over 
the north shore bridges to the brink of the Chaudiere. 
A strong, small rope was fastened to a ball and fired 
from the cannon across the gorge. Workmen on the 
other side stood waiting to seize it, and presently the 
first tie across the river was secured. Heavier ropes 
were then dragged over, chains and cables followed in 
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due time and upon them the wooden bridge was success- 
fully erected. 
“The view from the bridge,” writes the enthusiastic 


MacTaggert, “no pen can portray.” 


‘The five bridges were put up for a sum of about 
twenty-five hundred pounds, which seems extra- 
ordinarily little for the importance of the project. The 
summer of 1827 found the north and the south shores 
of the Ottawa united. 
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Chapter X. 
BYTOWN 


NCE the building of the Union Bridge had been 
‘p> in motion By proceeded to arrange the cere- 
mony of turning the first sod of the canal. A few days 
actual inspection of the river shore had sufficed to prove 
to him that the logical entrance for the canal was neither 
from Richmond Landing nor from Governor Bay, the 
two clefts in the rocky shore already proposed, but in 
Rafting Bay where a wooded gully ran up between the 
two cliffs now known as Parliament Hill and Point 
Nepean. It was renamed Entrance Valley. 

‘We can imagine the official party starting off from 
Hull that morning of September the twenty-ninth, a 
clear,-golden-morning, crossing in batteaux and canoes 
and accompanied by as many of the population of the 
north shore as could be accommodated in the boats 
available. At the prospect of work and enhanced pros- 
perity all Hull is excited and elated, and paddles are 
worked with a will across the river from shore to shore. 
‘The landing place at the mouth of the valley is crowded 
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with small craft and everyone is clambering up the 
rough sides between trees and rocks looking for vantage 
points from which to see the ceremony. The soft 
brilliance of Indian summer hangs over the valley. The 
steep cliffs are rich in color as an old tapestry. Young 
maples with slender arms outstretched, are scarlet and 
softly aflutter in the wind. The birches are silver and 
gold, lifting their graceful heads far above the under- 
brush, that is alive with autumn color, wine and purple, 
russet and green. Perhaps a black bear is looking down 
with beady bright eyes from the heights above at the 
strange performance of the intruders. Great frogs in 
the marshes croak an accompaniment all the way 
through. 

Men and women who had come up the frozen river 
that March a quarter century before, looked back upon 
the first night in the virgin forests of Hull and forward 
to the changes about to begin. Children born and bred 
on the river who had never known anything but the 
life of the settlement, were all agog with excitement. 

Lord Dalhousie had made many a viceregal speech, 
had faced many an expectant audience, but never had 
he taken part in any ceremony so potent with possibili- 
ties as this. Perhaps he was more than vaguely con- 


scious of its significance as he set his spade against the 
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tough roots and faded grass of Entrance Valley and 
turned the first sod. Rideau Canal was begun. 

The whole place was suddenly humming with ac- 
tivity. There was not so much as a clearing in the 
woods for a tent. Gangs of men were put to work to 
clear areas on the big cliff to the west as a site of barracks 
and on the cliff to the east for a home for the command- 
ing officer. Down in Entrance Valley axes rang as they 
bit into the trees, and timber was hauled out so that the 
canal diggers could get to work as soon as they arrived 
in the spring. 

A town had to be laid out. Colonel By reserved big 
areas for public buildings and the indefatigable Mac- 
Taggert had charge of surveying the town plots. The 
lots were snapped up as fast as they were laid out, for 
in the wake of the canal builders came all the merchants 
and traders that go to make up a town. 

MacTaggert was indispensable. Once the town sites 
were laid out he went up Entrance Valley with a party 
of men to take a flying level, a rough guess of the rise 
or fall of the country to be traversed by the canal be- 
tween the Ottawa and the Rideau River. ‘The falls at 
the mouth of the Rideau had made direct attack impos- 
sible, so the distance to be covered in Entrance Valley 
was nearly five miles. It took the party three days to 
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cover the distance. They found that the rise from the 
Ottawa to the Rideau was forty-five feet. 

The land thereabouts was so swampy that the sur- 
veying party could do nothing and returned to camp to 
wait for frost. It was the twentieth of December be- 
fore sufficient ice had formed to make a fresh survey 
practicable. They started out again, badly handicapped, 
since with frost had come deep snow. So dense was the 
growth that there was no view more than five yards in 
extent and for every scrap of information concerning 
the formation of the ground and the character of the 
country they had to cut their way with axes through 
virgin forest. 

Every night camp was made in little wigwams by 
the side of a swamp where the useful hemlock grew 
thickly and where dry cedar wood provided them with 
roaring, comforting fires. Each man roasted chunks of 
salt pork for himself, on prongs cut from nearby trees. 
Each drank the strong tea from the same cup, a tin mug 
which made the rounds of the party. 

They turned in on a tot of rum, huddled together 
for warmth on their hemlock beds until someone would 
cry “spoon!” whereupon they all turned together. They 
slept with their feet to the fire but sometimes when they 
woke they found their hair frozen to the blanket on 
which they lay. 
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“In Dow’s great swamp, one of the most dismal 
places in the wilderness,” writes MacTaggert, “did five 
Irishmen, two Englishmen, two Americans, and one 
French-Canadian and one Scotchman hold their merry 
Christmas of 1826,—or rather forgot to hold it at all.” 

Dow’s great swamp is now a lovely residential dis- 
trict, and Dow’s Lake one of the beauty spots of 
Ottawa. 

Irish laborers poured into the new town, which was 
named Bytown in the Colonel’s honor. They were put 
to work on civilian barracks for the workmen, on 
cabins and cottages, shops and offices. Two thousand 
‘of them were employed on the canal, working barefoot 
in the black mud of the swamps. Many of them had 
their wives and families with them. A new settlement 





sprang up without the benefit of surveying,—noisy, 
boisterous Corktown, on the land that lies on the west 
bank of the canal, between Laurier Avenue and Cartier 
Square of to-day. 

Then, at the end of May four companies of Sappers 


and Miners in scarlet coats and brass buttons, with, / 


“hackle plumes and scales of brass” landed at Nepean 
Point and pitched their tents in a clearing. 
By’s stone house was going up and across the Valley, 
on Barracks Hill stone was being carted for the barracks 
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and hospital for the troops. Below, in the valley, just 
below By’s house, was to be the headquarters for the 
officers. 

Te was a wild, fantastic scene, this city in the 
making, Engineers and laborers and fortune seekers 
were still sharing the land with the beavers, for except 
where the stratified limestone gave the newcomers firm 
footing, the swamps covered much of present day 
Ottawa. Where stands the Union Station and the rail- 
way yards were extensive beaver meadows, and these 
industrious animal engineers had for untold ages been 
busy at dams before the Royal Engineers came to ouist 
them and build dams of another fashion. 

It was a dramatic setting. To-day from Nepean 
Point the first locks of the forty-seven that By flung 
across the wilderness, to control the water levels of a 
hundred and twenty-six miles of waterway, look like a 
flight of giant steps, by which some legendary creature 
mounted from the river to the hills. 

Then because of the fact that the infant town was 
so oddly divided, it was necessary to build a good bridge 
over the canal. ‘The Sappers were set to work upon it, 
Te took them a long time to complete it, but it was a 
beautiful bridge and a nice piece of engineering, It 
was finished with one final flourish, the crest of the 
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Engineers in stone carved out by the chisel of some 
ambitious youth in the ranks. 

Still another bridge was necessary as the final link 
between Bytown and Hull, Lt. Pooley was set to 
devising a bridge over the gorge between the bridge 
head on the south shore of the Chaudiere and the west 
end of Wellington street. He contrived such an in- 
genious bridge of unpeeled logs that Colonel By was 
amused as well as delighted. 

“We'll call it Pooley’s bridge,” he said. And Pooley’s 
Bridge is the name still applied to the viaduct that has 
taken its place, down by the City Water Works 
building. 

This, the seventh of the bridge erected in connection 
with the construction of the canal, completed the high- 
way from Hull to Bytown. Horses and oxen were now 
able to haul supplies from Hull, grain and straw and 
oats, as well as timber from the mills, flour and vege- 
tables and meat for the shops of the little town and the 
commissariat of the canal builders. By Pooley’s Bridge, 
too, the farmers from March and Britannia and the 
vicinity of Richmond made their way up to Wellington 
street and found a market for their produce. 

By 1828 there were a hundred and fifty houses in 
Bytown and fifteen shops—including three jewelry 
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shops! Before the canal was finished there were fifteen 
hundred civilian residents. 

Ottawa to-day has to thank Colonel By that the 
town that was born out'of the construction camp was 
blessed with wide streets and public spaces. Everything 
north of Wellington street he reserved for public build- 
ings—perhaps he dreamed of a new Westminster 
perched on that royal rock. Nepean Point was re- 
served likewise and to-day Ottawa has there one of the 
finest park locations in America, with superb views up 
and down the Ottawa. 

‘Wellington street was named, of course, for the man 
who had interested himself in the building of the canal, 
the Great Duke, the most powerful man in England. 
Sussex bore the name of By’s own homeland; George, 


York and Clarence for royal Dukes, and Dalhousie for 


the Governor. 
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Chapter XI. 
BY’S CANAL 


(2. BY was the feudal lord of his village. 


He was the last resort in disputes and quarrels, | 


squire, judge, and commandant—a scarlet coated, very 
British edition of the Seigneur of Quebec. He directed’ 
the activities of the newcomers, settled their difficulties, 
scolded them, praised them, advised them, employed 
them and when need be, would use the heavy hand of 
authority to enforce restrictions he considered necessary. 
Colonel By lived for the first few weeks of the 
spring of 1827 in a tent on Nepean Point, until his 
stone house was ready. It was superbly situated, high 
above Entrance Valley and facing the Chaudiere falls. 
There he brought a housekeeper and staff of servants 
and installed Esther By and the little girls. Mrs. By was 
a fine horsewoman and rode every trail and bypath 
within reach of Bytown, The settlers up the Rideau 
Valley would see her riding her spirited horse with a 

military groom at her heels. 
Colonel By’s mount was a great black horse that 
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became as familiar to Bytown as the Colonel himself. 
The Colonel’s broad shoulders, so snugly encased in 
scarlet broadcloth, his florid face peering down from 
his great height above the mount, might suddenly 
appear anywhere that men were engaged in the arduous 
work of building locks and dams or digging channels 
between the shores of the Ottawa and the famous Hog’s 
Back Rapids. 

A Colonel of Royal Engineers was a personage of 
no little social as well as military importance. In garri- 
son he was surrounded with strict military etiquette and 
attention of the most meticulous sort. He was a soldier 
trained to command and a person of almost princely 
importance in the eyes of miners and sappers. But out 
in the wilderness where the veneer of garrison life fell 
away with alarming promptitude, a colonel of engineers 
was put to a severe test. By passed the test with flying 
colors. He was as much a man as any colonist in the 
country and could dispense with all the niceties of mili- 
tary life and rough it like a coureur de bois. He ran 
rapids and crossed stormy lakes when even the Cana- 
dians demurred at his daring and yet watched his pro- 
gress with admiration and respect. He travelled fever- 
infested swamps in order to have first hand inform: 
concerning the entire course of his enterprise and lived 
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in rude camps and bad country inns with imperturbable 
ease and humor. Consequently he was loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him. There was no problem 
arising out of the country he could not understand. He 
might be firm and even stern, but he would always be 
just and manly. 

The greater part of the work on the canal was 
executed under contract for the British government. 
There were several distinct branches of canal work to 
be done, such as the building and finishing of the locks 
in heavy masonry; excavating of earth, clay and rock; 
construction of dams of rough rubble masonry, the 
framing of aqueducts and the building of wooden 
bridges. The various camps along the line of the canal 
were to have military guards to preserve the peace and 
surgeons with plentiful supplies had to be provided 
against accidents and against the fevers and agues which 
were so prevalent in the bush in those days. 

The clerk of the works entered a curious statement 
in his plan for the conduct of the work. He said “There 
is a melancholy peculiar to Canada which must be com- 
bated. People who labor under it must be encouraged 
with soothing language, good treatment and now and 
then, as circumstances require, a little assistance, gratis, 
as stimulant.” 
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Work was begun almost at once along the whole line 
of the canal, in order that the completion would be 
speeded up. 

John MacTaggert writes: 

“The Rideau Canal, when constructed, will be per- 
fectly different from any other in the known world, 
since it is not ditched or cut by the hand of man. 
Natural rivers and lakes are made use of for this canal 
and all that science or art has to do in the matter, is in 
the lockage of the rapids or waterfalls, which exist 
either between extensive sheets of still water or expan- 
sive lakes. To surmount this difficulty dams are pro- 
posed and in many instances already raised, at the 
bottom of rapids or sometimes at their head, or even, 
as the case may be, in their middle, by which means the 
rapids and waterfalls are converted into still water.” 

Sometimes a dam was so cleverly located and con- 
structed that it would convert twenty miles of tur- 
water. From level to level fixed 





bulent water into s 
by these dams, the locks would raise and lower ships. 
From the eight locks at the entrance to the canal 
there was no more lockage until the canal reached 
within a mile of Hog’s Back Rapids. Consequently to- 
day, now that the city limits of Ottawa include the 
whole of Dow's Lake, the first four miles of canal 
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actually flow through the city, but only the eight 
entrance locks are required to raise a vessel from the 
Ottawa River into the heart of the capital. 

A glance at the map will show how the canal para- 
Hels the Rideau River through the city. ‘The contours 
of the land made this much more practicable than cut- 
ting through at some one of the intermediate points and 
the last mile before it debouched into the Rideau River 
itself was through what was known as Gloucester Snie, 
anatrow, rocky channel. Five locks and a dam at Hog’s 
Back Rapids carried the canal between Dow's Swamp 
and the junction formed with the Rideau River. 

The rest of the canal lies beyond the reach of 
Ottawa. The rapids and falls along the route were 
named for the settlers who lived nearby,—Barrett’s 
Rapids, Nicholson’s Rapids, Merrick’s Falls, Maitland’s 
Rapids, Edmund’s Rapids, Smith’s Falls, spelt a trail of 
pioneering homes all along its route. ‘To them the canal 
was of the utmost importance, since it meant the open- 
ing up of the country all along the way to settlement 
and markets. Oliver's Ferry stood on the highway be- 
tween Brockville and Perth. Chaffey’s Mills stood at 
Chaffey’s Rapids and drew their power from them. It 
was an extensive establishment with saw, grist, and wool 
mills and a distillery, stores and barns and house, the 
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whole worth at least five thousand pounds. For a time 
it seemed as if, to overcome the Rapids, the whole of 
the settlement would have to be sacrificed and flooded. 
Te was one of the elations of engineering that this dis- 
mal prospect was overcome by the exercise of ingenuity. 
Davis’ Rapids and Jones’ Falls came before the terrible 
Cranberry Marsh where Colonel By all but lost his life. 
Ie gave entrance to the Cataraqui River which flowed 
into Lake Ontario at Kingston. 

MacTaggert relates the story of By’s adventure in 
Cranberry Marsh, 

“One night we lost ourselves altogether in Cranberry 
Lake on our route through the waters from the Ottawa 
to Lake Ontario. There were two canoes of us and the 
poor fellows paddled away lustily; but it was of no use; 
the more we sailed the farther astray we went and could 
not find the outlet of the River Cataraqui. Getting 
through a frightful marsh, partly overflowed with 
water, we entered with the canoes into an expanse of 
flooded woods and one of the canoes stuck in the fork 
of a tree buried in the water, We went along side and 
the crew having got into the other canoe, we succeeded 
in lifting it out of the fork, Dark night came on and 
we landed on some sort of wild shore about ten o’clock, 
clambered up the brow amongst the trees, and pulled 
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the canoes and their cargoes after. We had parted with 
our provision canoe in the morning before and appointed 
to have met with ie that night at a station called 
Brewer’s Mills: thus we had nothing to eat but a small 
bit of cheese; and as for drink, there was nothing but a 
little drop of brandy in a bottle and this was not allowed 
to be touched. There we were, nobody knew where, in 
the heart of an endless wild, without food or anything 
else whatever for the comfort of human life; but we 
minded it not. Although we had had a fagging day 
no one was inclined to sleep: could we have knocked up 
anything in the shape of a dinner we might then all have 
snoozed profoundly; but hunger kept us from the arms 
of Morpheus and allowed us to ruminate on our forlorn 
situation. We hallooed out frequently as loud as we 
could, but no one heard us. We were sometimes an- 
swered by the owl, afar in the solitary woods, and the 
lake bird called the loon also deigned to reply from dis- 
tant waters. At one time we heard, or thought we 
heard, the barking of a dog—which might have been 
so, but I thought it that of the wolf species. 

“Having a gun with us we succeeded in lighting a 
good fire which is always a pleasant thing to look at; 
while the light reflected aloft on the woods was beauti- 
ful. We frequently loaded the gun with powder and 
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fired it off; and the sound reverberating through the 
forest and rocks was heard a long time after. Thinking 
we had got into Loughborough Lake, which opens out 
of Cranberry Marsh, towards morning we started with 
the light of the moon and after paddling away five or 
six miles until we came to the head of a deep bay, 
swimming full of driftwood, we there put about and 
were glad to get back to the fire we had left on the un- 
known shore, We had supplied it well with fuel before 
we started in hopes we might use its light, like that of a 
Pharos, to guide us on our proper course; but alas! we 
now all began to droop a little, for there was a prob- 
ability that we might not find our way out of the lake 
and of course, therefore, must perish. 

“The sun arose, we took to the canoes again and 
seeing some wild ducks we shot at them several times 
but could not succeed in killing one of them. Having 
paddled away several miles and taking our bearing by 
the sun, the compass being useless, I found we were 
returning as we had come the day before; we therefore 
lay to, to take the course. While doing so, we heard 
the report of a musket at a distance. We bore away to 
the place whence the sound proceeded, heard another 
shot let off and even saw the smoke. It was an Indian 
shooting wild ducks. We all felt rejoiced to see him, 
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divided the drop of brandy, engaged him as a guide and 
he brought us out at the famous Round Tail mouth of 
the Cataraqui; from whence we proceeded to Brewer's 
Mills, found the provision canoe and made a hearty 
breakfast.” 

To John By, sitting on the rocky mound, listening 
to the hoot of the owl and the weird laughter of the loon, 
even crude and muddy little Bytown must have seemed 
a very heaven of peace and safety, that night in Cran- 
berry Marsh. 

One of the dramatic incidents associated with the 
building of the Rideau Canal was the laying of the 
corner stone by Sir John Franklin. 

He was not Sir John then, only plain Captain John 
Franklin, but already a distinguished explorer. He was 
about forty years of age when he came to Bytown. He 
was first of all a naval officer, having served under 
Nelson at Copenhagen and at Trafalgar. He had been 
in the southern seas, visited China and India and had 
many a strange adventure by the way. He had already 
commanded an expedition of four ships into the Arctic 
in search of the North West Passage, the same goal that 
Champlain had sought up at the headwaters of the 
Ottawa. The discoveries of Hearne and Mackenzie had 
proved that two great rivers, the Coppermine and the 
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Mackenzie, flowed down into the Arctic sea out of the 
Canadian west. The twelve hundred miles of coast line 
between them was unknown. So in 1825 Franklin was 
sent out at the head of another expedition by land, to 
chart this unknown territory. He was on his way home 
with the report of his work when he came to Bytown. 

Dalhousie had turned the first sod in a veritable 
wilderness. Franklin found the mushroom town en 
féte, with flags flying and the band playing when on the 
afternoon of August the sixteenth, 1827, he officiated 
at the laying of the stone, 

It was sometime after his return to England that he 
married that remarkable woman, Jane Griffin, whose 
efforts to discover the fate of Sir John, when he was lost 
with a hundred and twenty-six men on the expedition 
of 1845, set the whole Arctic ablaze with travel and dis- 
covery. Much as Sir John had done to make the Arctic 
known during his life time, it was little compared with 
the enormous results of the Franklin Search. 

‘The search still goes on. In Greenwich, England, is 
a great collection of relics picked up by various expedi- 
tions on the trail of Franklin and his men. In Ottawa, 
in the museum of the North West Territories Branch 
of the Canadian government, there are other relics, 
tarnished buttons, shreds of clothing, pemmican from 
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one of the Franklin camps, a skull, probably of one of 
the party. Explorers travelling over the vast hinter- 
lands of the Dominion are still searching for Franklin’s 
last resting place. McClintock, in 1859 brought out 
the story of Franklin’s death. By 1846 Franklin’s ship 
had pressed on far toward that fabled North West 
Passage, when, by the irony of fate, he failed in health 
and was unable to go on any farther himself. He sent 
a party by foot to the point where he believed they 
would be able to prove the existence of the North West 
Passage. In June of 1846 they returned to his ship and 
brought to the dying Franklin the word that they had 
found that for which men had searched since the days 
of Marco Polo. 

No sooner had Franklin heard the dramatic news, 
than he died in his bunk, knowing neither the plaudits 
and renown that would have been his if he had returned 
to England, nor the tragedy and misery that were to 
fall to the men he left behind him. Crozier, the new 
commander, abandoned the ships in the ice when the 
situation became desperate and attempted to bring his 
party back overland through Canada. The trail of that 
pitiful trek was marked with crude graves and fleshless 
skeletons when McClintock eventually came upon it. 
He left Lady Franklin’s memorial stone to her husband 
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‘on Beechey Island and a Canadian expedition, sent out 
from Ottawa, half a century later, set the stone in a 
concrete base and finished McClintock’s task. No one 
would have dared to predict that August afternoon 
what fate had in store either for Captain John Franklin 
or for little Bytown. 
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Chapter XII. 
BY’S TOWN 


PART from the government, the chief land- 

owner on the site of Bytown was Nicholas 
Sparks. Some years before the canal was begun the gov- 
ernment had purchased the front lots, comprising all 
that lies between Richmond Landing and the Rideau 
River, and between Wellington and Rideau streets and 
the Ottawa. Back beyond Wellington street was 
another grant which was lying idle until Nicholas 
Sparks purchased it early in 1826. Philomen Wright 
was either content with what he had done on the north 
shore, or else, like the rést of the countryside, was not 
aware of what was about to happen, for he did not 
acquire any property on the south shore. Nicholas 
Sparks was a young Irishman who had worked as a 
farm laborer for Wright for ten years. With his earn- 
ings he purchased John Burrows’ idle land for some four 
hundred dollars, with the intention of clearing and 
farming it for himself. It was bad farm land and as a 
farmer Sparks would probably have succeeded very ill. 
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But imagine his astonishment and delight when, within 
a few months of his purchase, came news of the build- 
ing of the Canal. Sparks land stretched from Le Breton’s 
Flats to Entrance Valley, and even though Colonel By 
expropriated the eastern part of it as part of the mil 
tary reserve for the proposed fortification, still Sparks 
had enough left to make him a fortune as settlers poured 





in and demanded more space than government could 
allow them. 

Sparks immediately had his lands surveyed. The 
chief street, paralleling Wellington street he named for 
himself, Sparks street. It is the main business street of 
Ottawa to-day. The big stone bluff overlooking Le 
Breton Flats where Sparks street ended, was laid out for 
the homes of wealthy merchants, and Sparks set aside 
enough land for a church. The next streets south of 
Sparks were named, in due time, Queen and Albert, for 
the young Victoria and her Prince Consort, and Kent 
street for the young queen’s father. 

Anyone who had the least pretense to social standing 
settled west of the Hill on government lots or Sparks’ 
new streets. The poorer classes settled in Lower Town 
across the canal and the lowest and certainly the most 
picturesque strata of Ottawa society came to rest in 
Corktown. The double row of huts and cabins along 
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the bank of the canal were augmented by some even 
more primitive dwellings cut out of the mud and sand 
banks. Here the Irish canal diggers and their families 
lived on the soggy land and compensated for their dis- 
comforts and cold dampness by fortifying themselves 
plentifully with raw whiskey. It was cheap and 
abundant and the presiding genius of the grog shop was 
Mother McGinty. She could neither read nor write, 
but she could “figger” in a method of her own. She 
had a system of hieroglyphics by which she kept her 
accounts on the wall and woe betide the man who got 
too far behind in his payments. 

Life was inconceivably wretched at times, and 
brawls were the order of the day. Only their fighting 
spirit and their Celtic imagination could have kept the 
poor Irish of Corktown with body and soul together. 
After days spent in the black mud of the canal the 
laborers, full of mock courage and hard liquor, spent 
the nights in-fierce and glorious combat. 

Tt was a mixed company that made Bytown. Con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, anxious, ambitious, hard- 
working, with well established families and social aspira- 
tions; the engineers, among them haughty young officers 
fresh from the drawing-rooms of London; staid and 
careful administrators; honest and skilful craftsmen, 
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slow and exact, carrying out the schemes of Colonel By; 
the shopkeepers and tradesmen, the laborers, emigrants in 
search of a living; of such were the pioneers of Bytown. 
Out of them, a conglomerate mass, in those first roman- 
tic years, the clean, exhilarating life of Upper Canada 
welded a homogeneous citizenship, raising the whole to 
a happier, healthier level and a new stahdard of life. 

Tt was necessary almost immediately to create some 
form of government for this unwieldly mass of settle- 
ment. It seems as though the assiduous MacTaggert 
must have had something to say about it for the charter 
that incorporated Bytown gave it the good old Scottish 
system of city government. There was a provost, two 
baillies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, ten common coun- 
cillors, two deacons and a convenor! It may have been 
one of MacTaggert’s droll jokes to set this Scottish cloak 
of government over a Canadian backwoods town popu- 
ated mostly by Irishmen. 

Brief flashes of life in Bytown reveal it as much like 
any other frontier town with occasional highlights that 
get into history. ‘There is the wagon of the Royal Engi- 
neers, for instance, rumbling up from the docks to the 
office with kegs of silver coins sent out from England 
for the pay of the troops. For the moment the scarlet- 
coated troopers are caught napping, for one of the kegs 
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has cast its top and silver coins are dripping into the 
ruts, Once again a careless saying has come true. ‘The 
immigrants can write home to Ireland that they 
actually do pick up money in the streets of Canada. 

‘There were fifteen hundred people in Bytown in the 
spring of 1832 when Colonel By announced that the 
canal was close to completion. There were two hundred 
houses, there were Roman Catholic, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, there were schools and inns and 
a market. Bytown was quite as large and a good deal 
more important than Hull. All the interest had shifted 
from one side of the river to the other. Now the ships 
that came up the river turned to Bytown instead of 
Hull and all the important visitors and the increasing 
tribe of tourists, wanted to see the new town on the 
cliffs and the wonderful canal that had wound its way 
through the wilderness. 

By May the canal had actually reached the point 
where’ steamer could go through the whole of its 
forty-seven locks. ‘The first ship to be accorded that 
historic honor was one most unromantically called the 
Pumper. It sailed up the river and tied up at the docks 
at the foot of Nepean Point. The crew set to work with 
a will to dress her from end to end and from deck to 
masthead with flags and bunting. An official party had 
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been invited to join Colonel By in his trip from Bytown 
to Kingston. Although quite unofficial, yet the most 
excited and thrilled of all the guests were the two little 
daughters of the Colonel who had grown from baby- 
hood to girlhood with the lore of the Rideau canal per- 
petually about their ears. Now they were to see for 
themselves what had been keeping their father and all 
the nice officers busy for so long. 

The Pumper signalled most importantly with her 
shrill whistle, threw off her mooring ropes and turned 
her prow up toward the canal entrance. The lock 
gates swung wide and in she nosed gently between the 
cut stone walls, The gate men flung the great wheels 
round and round and the gates shut close behind her. 
The next pair of gates moved open and down poured 
the water and up moved the Pumper. She nosed for- 
ward into the next lock while the crowds along Barracks 
Hill and Nepean Point cheered themselves hoarse with 
delight. Some of them shouted for Colonel By and the 
genial engineer, never so proud in all his career, as he 
was that day, waved from the bow of the Pumper and 
smiled back into the faces of the friendly crowds. 

Up through the eight locks the Pumper moved, all 
her flags aflutter, until she found herself under the 
Sapper’s Bridge. Over the stone parapet was a solid 
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mass of faces and hundreds of waving hands and flutter- 
ing handkerchiefs, And never a ship has sailed through 
from that day to this without some curious spectators 
on the bridge watching its progress up that giant flight 
of steps to the upper level. 

Through the cut, past hilarious Corktown, past the 
swamps and beaver meadows, steamed the Pumper, 
waving a farewell to Bytown. One—two—three— 
four miles, between the freshly cut banks, the newly 
cleared channel through the swamps. Then came Dow’s 
Lake and the entrance into the old Gloucester Snie, now 
a deep channel with two locks midway, and finally the 
Pumper came to the famous locks and dam at the Hog’s 
Back. ‘These were the rapids down which Braddish and 
Lamira Billings had been swept in theit canoe. Here 
By had wrestled with one of the most serious problems 
of the canal. Twice the rubble stone dam had broken 
and the flood had swept down disastrously into the 
channel below. Once the Colonel was standing at the 
center of the.dam when it began to crack and it was 
only by leaping nimbly back to shore that he had 
escaped being washed down into the torrent with the 
rocks and mortar. He had sworn a good round British 
oath over that second disaster and had vowed to build 
the dam if it had to be made of silver dollars. 
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on its journey to Lake Ontario. 


land of the nineteenth century. 
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Beyond the Hog’s Back the Pumper was well away, 


To-day the whole route of the canal from Con- 
naught Square to the Hog’s Back is part of the magni- 
ficent driveway route under the control of the Ottawa 
Improvement Commission. Fine residential districts 
occupy the old swamp lands through which the sur- 
veyors tramped in midwinter because they could not 
get through it in soft weather. The Experimental Farm 
overlooks Dow’s Lake and the old Gloucester Snie and 
the Hog’s Back is a pleasant picnicking place. 

Later in the summer of 1827 the canal was opened 
for general traffic. Transportation from Quebec to 
Upper Canada had cost five pounds sterling a ton. The 
Rideau canal promptly cut freight rates in half. But 
not freight alone was to be speeded u 





transport over 
the canal. The great age of immigration from Europe 
was just beginning and from 1832 literally hundreds of 
thousands of settlers passed up the canal to settle Upper 
| Canada and to overflow in vast numbers into the 
American west. Famine in Ireland, expulsion of tenants 
in Scotland, the age of machinery in England ousted 
| thousands upon thousands of families from their an- 

cestral homes and occupations and the wilderness of 

Upper Canada, yawning for colonists, was the promised 
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The canal never paid its way. For thirty years it 
was operated by the Imperial authorities and remained 
in control of the Royal Engineers. It cost about twenty 
thousand dollars a year to maintain. The war which it 
was to serve, never, fortunately, materialized. Eager as 
Canada had been to have it built in 1826, by 1857 the 
government was most reluctant to take it off the hands 
of the builders and assume responsibility for its upkeep; 
so swift are the changes that take place in a new coun- 
try and in this age of enterprise and mechanical pro- 
gress. No one could visualize when By’s canal opened 
its gates to the Pumper that the age it represented was 
already passing by and a new age, panting with speed 
and mechanical ingenuity was just around the corner. 

Colonel John By could regard the whole conduct of 
the construction of the canal with personal pride and 
satisfaction. It was a great empire-building enterprise 
with which he had been entrusted and he had carried it 
out to.a successful and speedy conclusion. He had every 
justification for supposing that he could return to a 
grateful England, that there might be honors, perhaps 
a knighthood waiting to crown a lifetime of loyalty 
and service. But if John By dared to dream of honors 
he was to waken to bitter disappointment. 

His troubles had begun before the canal was finished. 
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Too honest and straightforward to lend himself to the 
petty schemes of those who had get-rich-quick con- 
spiracies afoot, he found himself embroiled in all sorts 
of irritating situations. Frequent suits were brought 
against him, and though he won everyone of them, they 
impeded him and gave him endless trouble. One of his 
opponents, in an effort to belittle him in the eyes of 
government, had him served with papers in a legal suit 
aboard the vessel on which he was bidding farewell to 
the Governor, at the close of one of his visits to Bytown. 
Only the loyalty and quick wit of the captain prevented 
the incident from proceeding to the actual presentation 
of the papers. ‘The bluff captain ordered the servers of 
the writ off his decks. 

Instead of receiving the thanks of the War Office 
and of Parliament Colonel By was ordered home to 
appear before a committee of parliament to explain 
petty details of the expenses of canal construction. The 
men who had instructed him to go ahead with the work 
whether or not the estimates had officially passed the 
house, allowed him to bear the storm of vituperation 
and abuse that should have been diverted from his honest 
and conscientious head. Accusations and insinuations 
buzzed around London and Colonel By retired to his 
home at Shernfold Park, Sussex, a bitterly disillusioned 


man, 
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Colonel By could have speculated in land along the 
canal and made a tidy fortune for himself, but it is 
significant that he did not buy land in Bytown until 
1832, when the work was done and that he then paid 
twelve hundred pounds for the MacQueen Loyalist 
grant, lying south of Laurier, from the Rideau to Bron- 
son avenue, land he could have had for a song in 1826. 

Back in idleness in Sussex, John By’s tall figure 
began to stoop a little and his black hair was streaked 
with grey. Unhonored and unsung, wearied with the 
strenuous activities of five years in the wilderness of the 
Rideau, weakened by swamp fevers, and most of all, 
hurt by the indifference of his king and the king’s min- 
isters, John By secretly nursed a broken heart. In 1836 
he died, in his early fifties. Only one of his daughters 
survived him. She became Lady Ashburnham, and a 
part of Ottawa was named for her. She left no heirs 
and John By’s line is to-day extinct. 

Ottawa, that owed so much to his vision and his 
enterprise, had not yet raised a memorial to his memory. 
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Chapter XIII. 
‘THE LAND OF WHITE PINE FORESTS 


HE story of Canada is largely the story of reac- 

tions from forces set in motion far beyond the 
boundaries of the country itself. Every phase of her 
romantic history has been dictated by events which, in 
their origin, seemed to have no relationship to the vast, 
sleeping wilderness of North America. As people and 
events revolved around the pole stars of each succeeding 
age, as forces of human history swelled and surged and 
ebbed away, they set in motion tides of influence that 
washed upon Canadian shores and set astirring new 
floods of life and energy. 

The Napoleonic war had a tremendous influence 
upon the course of Canadian history. Apart from the 
welding influence of the war of 1812, apart from the 
era of military settlement, apart from the great migra- 
tory movements that came in the wake of post-war 
depression in Europe, there was another by-product of 
war which had an inestimable significance for Canada. 

You will remember that in 1799 Philomen Wright 
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saw in his mind’s eye a thousand ships freighted with 
timber from the Ottawa sailing out to sea. Now, 
strangely enough, events were about to develop that 
were to vindicate that audacious dream. 

England depended on the Baltic countries for wood. 
Part of Napoleon’s policy was to ally all the Baltic 
countries into a unit against England. In 1801 came 
the battle of Copenhagen, during which Nelson put the 
glass to his blind eye and did not see the order to retreat. 
It was then and there that England temporarily broke 
up the conspiracy against her. Surely the battle of 
Copenhagen was far enough removed from the affairs 
of the Ottawa Valley,—or was it? 

In 1807 England went to the extraordinary length 
of laying siege to the capital of Denmark once again, 
although she was not at war with the Danes. She re- 
duced the city to chaos and took the whole Danish navy 
to England in hostage against the renewal of the Baltic 
conspiracy aimed at her sovereignty. 

But even while the British fleet was sailing out of 
English waters, towards the coast of Denmark, a raft 
of timber was floating down the Ottawa. Both were 
bound on the same errand—securing a supply of timber 
for United Kingdom. While the Danish navy sailed 
prisoner to England, the first of Philomen Wright’s ten 
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thousand ships of Ottawa timber was sailing towards 
England, too, from the west. 

There had been some trade in Canadian timber from 
the year 1650 and Intendant Talon, whose genius seemed 
to touch so many of the fundamentals of Canadian ex- 
pansion, was responsible for the first rafts floated down 
to Quebec from the shores of the St. Lawrence and St. 
Maurice. But any French-Canadian could tell you that 
it was impossible to bring timber from the Ottawa 
Valley to tidewater. The rapids were impassable, the 
Lachine rapids, the Long Sault Rapids and the 





Chaudiere. 

However, as soon as Philomen Wright had his colony 
well established and self-supporting, he took time to 
consider that old, haunting dream of his about the 
white pine, the oak and all the other great timbers of 
the Ottawa. The white pine was the most valuable and 
the whole Ottawa Valley was a great forest of towering 
pifies, many of them reaching like church spires two 
hundred feet into the air. There were eighty thousand 
square miles of forests in the land drained by the Ottawa 
and its tributaries, and a vast variety of timber, ash, 
birch, elm, maple, red and white tamarac, basswood, 
butternut and hickory, groves of cedar, and many more. 

In the fall of 1806 Wright set a gang of men to 
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work cutting white pine and drawing it to the river 
shores, In the spring of 1807, it was floating in cribs 
before the village of Hull, He supervised the building 
of the raft himself and with a chosen crew he set off 
towards Quebec, three hundred miles away. 

It must have been a pleasant trip for the first sixty- 
odd miles between Hull and the Long Sault. ‘The crew 
lived in shacks aboard the raft and navigation over the 
smooth, broad river was simple enough. The Long 
Sault was the big problem to be solved. The raft had 
to be broken up into cribs again and since the thing 
had never been done before, the navigating of them 
over the rapids was all guess work. It took Wright and 
his men thirty-five days to get the timber from still- 
water above to still-water below. ‘They learned eventu- 
ally to get a raft through in twenty-four hours. 

‘At the foot of the Long Sault the raft was recon- 
structed. They floated on down to the junction of the 
Ottawa and the St. Lawrence. Now, about three- 
quarters of the Ottawa flows northward of Montreal 
while the other quarter sweeps around through St. 
Anne’s rapids and Lachine rapids to the south. Instead 
of attempting to travel to the south of the island, 
Philomen Wright decided to drift down north of the 
island. He had explored the route and it seemed feasible. 
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No wonder Montreal had never shown any enthusiasm 
for this Ottawa timber project. It meant the timber 
would go to Quebec, direct, instead of going to Mont- 
real to freight the ships in that port. 

Wright carried out the scheme that everyone had 
condemned and it was probably the proudest’ moment 
of his adventurous life when he saw that raft of Ottawa 
pine tied up in a cove at Quebec, Moreover, it was 
actually cheaper to get timber down by the new route 
to Quebec than it would be to take it to Montreal. 
The principle had been established. Wright was the 
Columbus of the timber trade. 

Timber was to that age what coal and iron are to 
this. The world still travelled in wooden ships and lived 
in wooden houses, for steel and concrete construction 
was far off in the future, So great was the need and so 
profitable the market that within two years, in 1809 
Canada had developed so big a timber business that for 
the first time in her history she had a favorable balance 
of trade, 

Suddenly the timber business was of tremendous 
importance to the colonies. Thousands were sent into 
the bush to cut timber and drive the rafts down to 
Quebec. An army of shipbuilders went to work at 
Quebec to provide ships for the trade, and presently 
Quebec was the greatest timber port in the world. 
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The timbering in the Ottawa Valley exceeded 
Wright’s wildest expectations. The lonely valley he 
had invaded was now alive with enterprise. New towns 
grew up around the portages and much of the land that 
was cleared of timber was turned into farmlands by the 
settlers that came on the trail of the lumber men. 

There was work for everybody. Frenchmen, Irish- 
men, Scots and Yankees made up the picturesque popu- 
ation of the forests and never had the savages been 
more jealous of their tribal rights and dignities than 
were the shantymen of their national honors. A French- 
men’s slur on an Irishman’s ancestry, or a Yankee sneer 
at a Frenchman’s pride, or worst of all, any word cast- 
ing a slighting reference on anything pertaining to a 
Scot, and a river feud raged furiously until bloody 
noses, and black eyes, or worse, had wiped out the stain. 

Shantymen was the name applied in general to all 
who worked at cutting, hauling or driving timber. A 
“shanty” was a unit by which men figured in the trade. 
‘A shanty comprised thirty or forty men, food supplies, 
oxen and so on, for one camp for a winter. 

‘Timber limits were sold at auction at about a dollar 
or a dollar and a half a square mile. The lease holder 
had cutting rights only and the land belonged to the 
crown. He paid a tax on every foot of timber he cut. 
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Timber limits were supposed to be ten miles square, or 
a hundred square 





s of forests, Actually they were 
often two or three times that size. Indians and breeds 
were employed as scouts and explored the timbers. They 
had to possess a keen sense of timber values, for much 
depended on their reports on “stands” of timber. A 
“shanty” was located in the heart of a promising 
“stand” and did a winter's work within reach of the 
camp. 

After the trees were felled they were “squared.” 
Some of these squared timbers were as much as three 
feet square, and the average was about twenty inches. 
‘The man with the broadaxe who cut away the bark and 
the surplus wood was an artist in his way. He had a 
hand and an eye that worked in perfect unison, and a 
log squared by the wide, thin axe in the hands of an 
expert timber cutter was a thing to marvel at. 

The men who went into the bush to cut timber were 
a hardy lot. They were described as having “the 
stomach of a locomotive and the appetite of a sawmill.” 
They lived on salt pork, “petrified” biscuit and tea that 
would “peel the tongue off a buffalo.” “Each man was 
allowed one to two pounds of tea a week. Great fistfuls 
of the delicate Chinese herb were flung into pots of cold 
water and boiled, to prepare it for the taste of the lum- 
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berjack. On this and salt pork four times a day he 
flourished. 

Once the squared timbers had been piled on the ice 
of the tributary streams, much depended upon the 
whims of Mother Nature. A quick, impetuous spring, 
with the snow melting fast and gushing into floods in 
the streams made the shantyman roar with delight. The 
timber flowed out on the flooded streams and was 
speeded away down the river. But a long, slow spring, 
and the moisture melting away into the earth meant too 
little water to carry the timber away. 

‘As soon as the timber reached sufficient depth and 
width of water the lumbermen made it up into “cribs.” 
Twenty “sticks” of squared timber made a crib, held 
together by other unpeeled logs with traverse timbers 
to hold them all together. ‘The squared timbers could 
not be damaged by nails or pegs, and as they were loose, 
the cribs were loaded with other timbers in order to 
produce enough friction to keep the “sticks” from slip- 
ping out of place. 

Oak, being heavier than the water it displaced, re- 
quired the help of other lighter wood to make the crib 
buoyant. 

‘At some places the cribs had to be broken up to go 
over falls, and at such places. the oak had to be hauled 
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around by the portage, else it would be driven down 
under the falls and stay there. 

The Chaudiere was one of the places where the oak 
had to be hauled overland. 

One of the engineering works undertaken simul- 
taneously with the building of the Union Bridge and 
the canal, was the construction of a timber slide, on 
the south side of the river, to carry the cribs from the 
top of the falls to the foot without the damage and 
danger involved during the twenty years that river 
drivers had been bringing timber down the Ottawa. 
John MacTaggert was intrigued with the timber trade 
and writes: 

“The scene of passing rafts down the Big Kettle is 
one of the most beautiful we can look at. ‘The lumber- 
men cautiously proceed from off Rafting Bay above the 
Falls, with the raft, to which a boat is attached. When 
they have pushed sufficiently out, and come between a 
small island and the Great Cauldron, where the suction 
begins, they hurry into the boat and make for the island, 
leaving the raft to its fate. Away it comes, and when 
descending into the Big Kettle it generally makes a 
somersault in magnificent style and spreads amid the 
foam, every log swimming by itself. Sometimes the 
raftsmen will venture too far and in the hurry to get 
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into the boat are caught in the descending ripple: 
nothing for them to do but to fly into the rock which 
stands at the head of the Falls; and when there it is a 
business of great difficulty to bring them off to the 
mainland. Three men had almost died of hunger before 
this could be effected: at length the log thrown drifted 
to the rock, to which a rope was fastened; they got 
upon it, stride legs, having bound themselves by the 
rope, and so were dragged through the waterfall, on the 
brink of the Kettle, to the shore, by their anxious 
friends.” 

The owners marked every “stick” and the govern- 
ment tax on the timber was collected at the Chaudiere, 
since everything had to come this way. In return the 
government had to maintain portages and eventually 
to build and maintain the timber slides. 

From 1807 until 1827 the portages north and south 
of the Chaudiere were busy and picturesque places. Not 
even the building of the canal perturbed the river men 
for they were curiously indifferent to the engineering 
work that was in progress. They went on with their 
river-driving, content with the plentiful excitement 
that their own occupation provided them. 

On a Jong stretch of still water, the river drivers 
bound as many as fifty cribs into a raft, using young 
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birch saplings, tough and supple, to tether them to- 
gether. The raft might have to be broken up and 
bound together again a dozen times between Lake 
‘Temiscaming and the coves of Quebec. On board the 
raft they built bark cabins and on beds of sand they 
built fires and did their cooking. Sometimes they 
erected sails and made use of the winds. The average 
trip to Quebec was seven hundred miles. From Allum- 
ette Island was eight hundred miles. Before the build- 
ing of timber slides it sometimes required two seasons 
to get the wood to tidewater, but with good slides, roads 
and dams to control the water levels the trip was fre- 
quently reduced to six weeks. The first of the slides 
was built beneath one of the spans of the Union Bridge 
near the south shore. Three years later Wright built 
one of his own on the north shore. They were con- 
trolled by dams. They may still be seen and Ottawa has 
had many a day’s excitement over the running of the 
slides. It was often part of the program for dis- 
tinguished visitors. One crib went down in the sum- 
mer of 1860 with the boyish Prince of Wales aboard 
and the royal standard flying overhead. 

‘The river driver’s life was one of perpetual chance 
and frequently, when a raft arrived at Quebec, it 
brought sad news of the loss of some reckless 
lumberjack. 
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When jams occurred and held up the progress of 
the drive, hundreds of men congregated along the 
portages and trouble was likely to develop. The most 
dramatic moment of the riverman’s life was the break- 
ing of a jam. 

When the logs went over a falls or rapids, sometimes 
one would wedge itself in behind some rock in such a 
way that logs behind it were caught and held stationary. 
More logs would plunge down behind the barricade and 
the force of the white water would prevent them from 
moving off. Hour by hour the timber would pile up 
until it towered thirty or forty feet in the air. Some- 
times the stream would be choked and the water back 
up behind it and flood the shores. The thing to be done 
was to break the jam and to do that was the most 
spectacular feat in the life of a shantyman, 

‘An expert knew where to look for the key log but 
when he set out to cut it away he was offering his life 
a sacrifice to chance. Bare footed, with his red flannel 
shirt stripped off and an axe in his brawny hands, he 
set off over the fantastic pile to locate the log that had 
caused all the trouble. High above him towered the 
palisade that might at any moment crash and grind him 
to pieces. A long rope, fast about his waist, was held by 
the men on shore. Gauging the strength of the log, the 
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force of the stream and the distance from shore he set 
his axe to work. When it had bitten part way through 
the key log he flung the axe from him and leaped nimbly 
back from log to log towards safety. With an awful 
grinding, muttering roar the jam broke and river and 
logs’ rushed down stream to freedom. But if he had 
misjudged any one of the elements involved, the lum- 
berjacks on shore hauled on the rope and brought his 
gallant, mangled body back and laid it in a lonely grave 
beside the portage. 

The jam was the supreme test of a riverman, The 
hero of such an exploit was a marked man from Que- 
bec to the headwaters of the Ottawa. Sometimes his 
praises were sung in river ballads in the long dark nights 
in the lumber camps. 

They had a rude sense of humor, these hard-fisted 
woodsmen and there was a trick they played on green- 
horns which taught them to beware of unnatural 
gallantry in the wilderness. When they discovered a 
new ctew on the river, waiting at the head of a water- 
fall to pass down their timbers, they always graciously 
allowed them precedence. The greenhorns, unsuspicious, 
accepted the precedence and shot their timbers over into 
the’ foam. Laughing to themselves, the old timers 
watched the timbers filling up the crevices and locking 
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themselves into nooks and crannies among the rocks. 
Then they followed with their own timber when a good 
channel had been created for them to pass straight 
through into stillwater below. The greenhorns had the 
trouble of picking and prying their logs out of the 
eddies and shoals while the others speeded on towards 
Quebec. 

Once the Rideau canal was finished two thousand 
Irish laborers were released from work. Many of them 
settled down to farm along the route of the canal, but 
most of them went into the woods and became shanty- 
men. They were an unruly, quarrelsome lot and be- 
tween them and the French-Canadians was a deep- 
rooted and bitter antipathy which still crops up 
occasionally to-day. Open feuds were bound to develop 
and Bytown was the headquarters for the campaign. 

Roughly, between the years of 1837 and 1845 was 
the period of the Shiners’ War. The Irish, particularly 
skilful with the handling of oak in the mills were called 
“cheneurs” by the French. This became corrupted into 
“shiners,” and so Shiners the Irish came to be called by 
themselves and everybody else. 

The Shiners decided to oust the French-Canadians 
from the timber camps altogether and they set out to 
make life so uncomfortable for them wherever they 
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came in contact with the Irish that the sons of Erin 
would eventually have a monopoly in the timber trade. 
They had a playful way of entering the home of a 
Frenchman and moving all his furniture away, or of 
breaking up a funeral, or undressing children on the 
street and sending them home naked. Naturally there 
were retaliations, and Bytown was treated to as riotous a 
decade as any frontier town could boast. Legend says 
many a Shiner and many a Shiner’s rival ended his days 
in the Big Kettle. 
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Chapter XIV. 


THE GREY SISTERS 


N Sussex street, opposite Nepean Point, and 

close neighbor to the Archives and the Royal 

Mint, is a vast grey stone mass of buildings that house 
the activities of the Grey Nuns. The building facing 
on Sussex street is the mother house for the Ottawa dis- 
trict. It has a quaint monastic air, with its gabled win- 
dows and great sundial on the wall, that makes it seem 
much older than it is, older than the history of Ottawa. 
Interwoven with the story of the city is this convent 
which has dispensed so much of devoted service to the 
poor and needy for nearly nine decades but traditions 
on which that service was founded goes back much 
farther. ‘The founder of the order of Grey Nuns was 
Marie Marguerite Dufrost de la Jammerais, She was the 
great-granddaughter of the doughty Pierre Boucher 
who governed Three Rivers and wrote a book on New 
France before he retired to the seigneury of Boucher- 
ville to bring up a big family of good Canadians. Her 
mother was Marie Renée de Varennes, a sister of La 
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Verendrye, the celebrated explorer, the first to build 
trading posts as far west as the site of Winnipeg, and 
who explored the prairies. Her father was a nobleman 
from near St. Malo in Brittany, so Marie Marguerite 
mingled good bourgeois and colonial blood with the 
blood of the ancient aristocracy and the result was very 
good. 

Marie Marguerite was most unhappily married, and 
at twenty-nine she was left a widow with a great many 
debts to pay and two children to support. She paid 
the debts and raised her sons to be priests and then 
turned her energies to works of charity in Montreal. It 
is said that one day in winter, as she was walking on the 
outskirts of the town, she discovered the body of an 
infant which had been killed and thrown into a ditch. 
The little body was frozen into the ice. The horror of 
the incident made her resolve to devote herself to the 
care of the unfortunates. The story is long and drama- 
tic, but Madame d’Youville, as she then was, succeeded 
in founding an order of uncloistered nuns. Her struggle 
against indifference and even against deliberate attempts 
to wreck her plans, is one of the romances of the 
eighteenth century. The few young women she 
gathered around her before the order was officially 
established wore sober grey habits, Many sneered at 
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these sisters of charity and called them “les Soeurs 
Grises:” grise having in French a double meaning—grey, 
and drunken. When the church finally sanctioned the 
work, she adopted the grey habits as the habit of the 
order and proudly bore the name bestowed in malice. 
‘The Grey Nuns they are to this day, when they have 
scores of great institutions all over the Dominion. They 
took in the sick, the crippled, the fallen women and 
abandoned children, the insane and all the driftwood 
of French colonial life. The sisters did needlework, sold 
vegetables and tobacco and began all sorts of curious 
enterprises such as a brick yard, and the first ferry to 
Longueuil. Whenever their were calls for help from 
the ever lengthening frontier, the Grey Nuns went 
where no others could go, for being uncloistered, their 
order did not demand the same conventual seclusion 
that other orders must have. In 1844 a little band went 
to the Red River and pressed on, in after years, to the 
far places of the north, Mackenzie River, Lake Atha- 
baska, Great Slave Lake and all the farther frontier 
points where there was need of their endless services. 
In 1845 they sent out a brave little band of nuns 
to Bytown and although it was not far away from 
Montreal, it was in very truth a great adventure. 
Bytown was a place with a most disreputable name. 
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Rioting and bloodshed and hard-living were the com- 
mon lot. The sisters folded their hands serenely beneath 
their wide sleeves and agreed demurely to go and live 
among the quarrelsome French and Irish. 

The story of their journey from Montreal is not 
the least romantic in their records. They set out in 
sleighs from Montreal and drove up the old road to 
Carillon and Grenville, and thence on the ice of the 
river, the route that Wright and his people had come 
so long before. For one pleasant night they were the 
guests of Louis Joseph Papineau in his great seigneury 
of La Petite Nation. Next day they drove on, a long, 
hard, drive towards their destination. They must have 
been cold and weary when they rounded the mouth of 
the Gatineau and neared Bytown but all that was in- 
stantly forgotten at the evidence of the welcome that 
was waiting for them. Their eyes must have grown 
bright with tears of gratitude and excitement for dash- 
ing down the river was a procession of sleighs, tobog- 
gans, wagons, drawn by every variety of horse, from 
high stepping thoroughbreds to plodding old nags. 
‘There were no fewer than eighty vehicles to form a 
guard of honor and to escort them back to Bytown. 

Two little houses, set side by side were their head- 
quarters for that winter. Their leader was Elizabeth 
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Bruyere, a girl of twenty-seven years of age, and there 
were four others. Their first and chief task was to 
establish a hospital. After that came schools, orphan- 
ages and refuges. 

No sooner were they safely settled and their little 
hospital in working order than they found themselves 
thrust into the maelstrom of that terrible year, the 
typhus epidemic of 1847. 

From the year it was opened the Rideau canal was 
the chief highway by which the increasing tide of emi- 
grants flowed from Europe into Upper Canada and the 
American west. Countless thousands of unhappy 
victims of conditions in Europe turned their hopeless 
faces towards the big, empty land of Canada for succor. 
War, depression, trade revolutions, famine, plagues, all 
augmented the social upheaval of Europe in the early 
nineteenth century. Up to 1847 immigration into 
Canada had been fairly orderly but the terror of that 
year threw all systems to the winds. 

A writer in the Canadian Historical Review, Frances 
Moorhouse, says that “there is something grimly humor- 
ous in the contrast between the conscious nationalism 
of the migration planned by government officials and 
philanthrophists and the headlong movements which 
actually took place. Emigrants were not as a rule men 
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who could afford political preference; they wanted land 
and to live wherever work and a living could be found.” 

Bytown had suffered grimly in 1832 from the first 
cholera epidemic and it never outgrew its terror of the 
immigrant ships. The rebellion of ’37 for a while 
checked the flood but in the forties the tide flowed 
again. Canada welcomed them and gave them prac- 
tical help. Her immigration schemes were the most 
sane and helpful in history up to that day. In 1842, 
forty-four thousand immigrants came into the coun- 
try. But in 1847, after the failure of the Irish potato 
crops, ninety thousand swarmed into the colonies. 

Now, normal years of immigration were bad enough. 
Helpless and destitute people walked the streets of the 
cities and trailed forlornly from town to town. But 
that year little ships left from every port in the British 
Isles and the starving, penniless people simply stampeded. 
Theretofore most of the immigrants had travelled in 
timber ships that sought cargoes for the eastward trip. 
Now, with the repeal of the corn laws, the grain ships 
were in search of passengers, too. One pound of starchy 
food a day, issued twice a week, was all they were com- 
pelled to provide the passengers. 

On the eighth of May, 1847, the first plague- 
infested ship dropped anchor in Quebec harbor. Within 
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three weeks, eighty-four ships had clogged the mach- 
inery of immigration and transportation in that port. 
The government had provided extra money, extra men 
and tents for ten thousand at Grosse Isle, the quaran- 
tine station, but nothing they could do could prevent 
the inevitable. The stench, the clamor, the misery, 
created a new Inferno, The migration included the 
sweepings of the Irish countryside and English indus- 
trial cities,—idiots, the old and decrepit, the under- 
nourished and the incapable, swarmed up the St. Law- 
rence and to Ottawa. Canada protested. She was not 
to be a dumping ground for public charges from the old 
land, Her fair and wholesome land was not to be 
defiled by either the mentally or morally unfit. But 
protest as she would, the misery of the newcomers had 
to be contended with. 

In Bytown the tireless nuns grappled with the prob- 
Jem sick and dying and destitute. ..... 

Yet within a generation thousands upon thousands 
of these people, thrown up like driftwood upon Upper 
Canada were living happy, prosperous, wholesome lives 
on their own land. Many of them settled around 
Bytown and became good farmers. The raising of the 
standard of living, the levelling of masses upward, was 
part of the miracle of the new land. 
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To-day the Grey Nuns have a great General Hos- 
pital, homes for the poor and the aged, orphanages, 
boarding schools, academies and scores of parochial 
schools in and about Ottawa. The mother house was 
begun in 1849 and has a quaint old French air. 


As we see them walking demurely about Ottawa to- 


day in their eighteenth century habits, their modest 
white headdresses covered with black coifs and veils, 
their wide grey serge skirts almost sweeping the ground, 
their energetic, black-shod feet tripping the modern 
streets of the capital, their silver crucifixes on their 
breasts, they are dramatic as well as romantic figures. 
They are not only devoted nuns, but they are great 
and enterprising women. 
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Chapter XV. 
THE SPIRES OF OTTAWA 


HE first man to build a cabin on the actual site 

of Ottawa was an Englishman, John Burrows 
Honey. He hailed from Plymouth and he left England 
because he held both religious and political views that 
were abhorrent to a great many people of his time, He 
was both Methodist and Whig, and both were terms of 
reproach in the first decades of the nineteenth century. 
In his time the Whigs openly admired the leaders of the 
French Revolution and commended many of the aims 
and objects of European radicals, in spite of the fact 
that quite the worst thing a Tory could call a political 
» But to be a Methodist as well 
as a Whig was to make John Burrows Honey thoroughly 
undesirable in the eyes of the diehards of his generation, 
and after a great deal of controversy and conflict, the 


enemy was “republican. 


young man sought peace and freedom, as so many had 

done before him, in the virgin lands of the new world. 

Sometime about 1819 he built his lonely little log 

cabin on the heights above the Chaudiere in the vicinity 
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of Lyon and Wellington streets of to-day. There in the 
clearing he grew his flowers and his vegetables and 
fostered the faith in which he had been raised. 

In the summer of 1826 he sold his land to Nicholas 
Sparks. If he had kept it a few months longer, John 
Burrows Honey might have become a wealthy man, but 
it was Sparks’ good fortune to be the owner of two 
hundred of acres of land on the site of the new town 
that By founded that very autumn. 

Meantime, John Burrows had dropped Honey from 
his name in order to escape completely from the old 
associations of Plymouth and it was as John Burrows 
that he applied to Colonel By for employment on his 
staff. He was a trained’and competent man and By 
was glad to avail himself of his services. For more than 
twenty years, from then until his death in 1848 John 
Burrows remained on the staff of the Royal Engineers. 

Apparently among the troops of the Royal Engi- 
neers there were many of the reformed religion and 
suddenly, from being a solitary settler in the middle of 
a virgin forest, John Burrows found himself the leader 
of the Methodist movement in Bytown. A certain 
Sergeant Coombs was a lay preacher and Burrows, at 


his own expense, put up a little wooden chapel where 
Methodist services could be held, as early as 1827, When 
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the chapel was burned the Methodists used, for a while, 
a little schoolhouse where Miss Napps held sway during 
the week days over the first school children of Bytown. 
At other times Burrows opened his own home to the 
Methodists as a place of service, until they were able to 
build themselves a substantial church. The Methodist 
was the first church in Bytown. 

When John Burrows died he was buried across the 
river in Hull. Thirty-four years later his bones were 
brought back across the Ottawa and buried in Beech- 
wood cemetery in 1882. He rests in a little plot, just 
beyond the southeast corner of the new mausoleum, but 
no stone marks his resting place. First citizen of 
Ottawa, Father of the Methodist church on the south 
shore, he deserves a memorial to his stout faith and his 
pioneering courage. Those who look back to that 
little home on the rocks above the Chaudiere for the 
interest that first things create about themselves, will 
pay a secret. tribute to John Burrows, Whig and 
Methodist. 

Burrows’ family rose with the fortunes of Ottawa 
and were closely associated with the political and social 


life of the nineteenth century. Some years since a 
grandson became Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba. 
The Presbyterians followed closely on the heels of 
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the Methodists and they too, took shelter in Miss Napps’ 
little school until they built a little church in the year 
1828. 

While Anglicans and Catholics held services from 
time to time in Bytown, neither of the churches built 
homes for themselves there until the year the canal was 
completed. 

Father Heron was the priest who said the first mass 
in Bytown, in 1827 and in 1832 the first Roman 
Catholic chapel was built on the site of the present 
basilica. 

Within a decade of the founding of that modest 
little chapel the Roman Catholics began the building of 
the grey stone church that, after ninety years, has 
developed into the great basilica whose twin silver 
spires, slender and lofty, are land marks of Ottawa. Of 
recent years the interior of the church has been very 
richly decorated. The nave is very lofty and the 
chancel walls are completely covered with carved 
niches and figures of the saints. Much of the wood 
carving in the church was done in Ottawa by native 
craftsmen. 

When Nicholas Sparks set aside a piece of land for 
an Anglican church on the top of the limestone cliff 
that overlooked Richmond Landing and the Le Breton 
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Flats, the trees had to be cleared away to make space 
for the little church that was to accommodate the new 
congregation. In 1932 that church, as Christ Church 
Cathedral, is celebrating its centenary. The stone 
church that the congregation erected to replace the first 
little building, is a fine piece of Gothic architecture. 

The interior is dignified, with its lofty nave divided 
from the side aisles by rows of clustered columns, their 
capitals carved in fruits and flowers. The walls bear 
memorials to many a pioneer and many of the'furnish- 
ings of the church are placed there to recall men and 
women who played valiant parts in the history of 
Ottawa. 

‘The great window over the altar is a memorial to 
Nicholas Sparks, who died in 1862, to Sarah his wife, 
and their son and daughter, Mary Wright and Nicholas, 
Jr. 

One of the most interesting churches in Ottawa is 
quaint little St. Bartholomew’s on MacKay street, just 
outside the grounds of Rideau Hall. It is like a little 
country parish church in England, with seats for only 
two hundred and fifty people but it is the church at- 
tended by the Governor-General and his staff. The little 
son of Lord and Lady Bessborough, the first child to be 
born to Rideau Hall in many years, was christened here. 
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Its memorials recall the line of viceregal worshippers 
that have occupied the Rideau Hall pews. There is a 
window erected by the Duke of Connaught in memory 
of the members of his staff who fell in the Great War, 
including Lt.-Col. F. D. Farquhar, commander of the 
celebrated Canadian regiment, The Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry. It was named for the lovely 
daughter of the Duke, who worked the regimental 
colors with her own hands and lent a touch of old- 
fashioned romance to the raising of the crack troops 
who were the first Canadians in action in France. 

There are dozens of brass and bronze plates in the 
church commemorating men and women who have 
served in various capacities in the wars in which Canada 
has been involved. 



























Chapter XVI. 


THE CAPITAL 


Ox the building of the canal was completed, 


little Bytown was left to its own devices. ‘Trans- 
portation was established between Montreal and Kings- 
ton, and Bytown was just “a hole in the woods” on the 
way. It depended on local enterprise whether Bytown 
was to sink into the level of a backwoods village or 
whether it would grow into a lusty little town. 

The first important figure in industrial Bytown was 
MacKay, the partner of Redpath of Montreal, in a con- 
tracting firm employed on the canal. MacKay was a 
master mason who “scorns to slim any work” as one of 
the Royal Engineers recorded with satisfaction. MacKay 
liked the country he was helping to open up and he 
secured for himself a thousand acres of land just east 
of the Rideau River, which he planned to settle and 
develop. 

His first enterprise was a sawmill, to which he added 
a grist mill and then a distillery. By this time there 
were streets laid out and the little settlement was named 
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New Edinburgh. In the course of a few years he built 
woollen mills and manufactured cloth and blankets. 
At the Exposition of All Nations in London in 1850 
blankets from MacKay’s mills took a gold medal. 

Meantime, in 1837, MacKay built himself a beauti- 
ful home in the midst of his settlement and named it 
Rideau Hall. The settlers and mill hands called it the 
Castle and MacKay was regarded as a veritable lord of 
the manor. 

New Edinburgh prospered with all this activity and 
at length in 1866 it was incorporated as a village. Two 
years afterwards Rideau Hall and some ninety acres 
of land passed into the hands of the Canadian govern- 
ment to be used as Government House and the official 
residence of the governor-general. So, actually, the 
viceregal home and court in the young Dominion was 
in MacKay’s village of New Edinburgh. In 1878 
Rideau Hall became a royal residence when Princess 
Louise, the daughter of Queen Victoria came to Ottawa 
as the wife of the Marquis of Lorne, newly appointed 
governor-general. ‘Three decades later it was occupied 
by a brother of the Princess Louise, the Duke of Con- 
naught. It was not until twenty years after Rideau 
Hall became government house that New Edinburgh 
was incorporated as Rideau Ward of the City of 
Ottawa. 
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Another famous residence was Earnscliffe, built by 
MacKay’s son-in-law, MacKinnon, who was associated 
with him in his enterprises. Earnscliffe became the 
residence of Sir John A. Macdonald and it was from 
the old house that lady Macdonald took her title, 
when, after the death of Sir John, Queen Victoria 
created his widow Baroness Macdonald of Earnscliffe. 

In the 1840’s the land held in reserve since By’s day, 
for possible fortifications to protect the canal, was 
restored to its original owner, Nicholas Sparks. It was 
an important event, for Sparks extended Sparks street 
from Bank street to the canal and added a series of 
streets to the southward, so that now, for the first time 
Upper Town and Lower Town were welded into one. 

But in spite of all these things, the prospects for 
Bytown were not nearly as bright as its citizens would 
have liked them to be. Bytown talked of the Ottawa 
Ship Canal to Georgian Bay and grimly argued for this 
new development that would extend the northwestern 
frontiers of trade so that Bytown would enjoy an 
enhanced importance as a half way port. 

But events were moving steadily on. Established 
trades were failing and making place for new ones. 
Once the whale oil fisheries had failed in the face of 
the new fangled gas lighting schemes, and now timber 
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ships were giving place to steel ships, and the timber 
trade was threatened, just as canals were giving way 
before the invading railways. Machinery, steam and 
education were all at work together and consequently 
the nineteenth century was in a state of turmoil. The 
slim little princess who had come to the throne of Eng- 
land so soon after the Rideau canal was finished, had her 
hands on the reins of a new and very restive age. 

By far the most crucial decade in the town’s history 
was the 1850’s. It was in that decade that the first 
mills were built at the Chaudiere. The “Asitcou” the 
Great Kettle of the Algonquins, was set to simmering 
for the employment of white men. Mills meant work 
for many, and new homes to be provided for, and in 
general a great impetus to development and expansion 
in the little town. 

‘The decade ushered in a picturesque generation of 
men. Bronson and Weston were among the first to 
establish big mills; Levi Young was another. In 1854 
Ezra Butler Eddy of Vermont rented a small stone 
building from Alonzo Wright and began to make 
matches, clothes pins and wash boards. Later on he 
bought an island on the Hull side of the Falls and went 
from one enterprise to another until to-day the Eddy 
mills,-in picturesque groups along the north shore, com- 
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prise forty factories and workshops, manufacturing 
every conceivable sort of wood and paper products, 

Shortly after Eddy set up for himself, along came a 
tall young man named John R. Booth. He was born at 
Waterloo, Quebec, and at twenty-five was working in 
a mill at Hull as a carpenter at nine dollars a week. He, 
also, rented a little mill in partnership with a lad named 
Robert Dollar and began to manufacture split shingles. 
His mill burned down and he moved to the Ottawa side 
of the river, got a contract for supplying lumber for 
the new parliament buildings and in the course of time 
was employing two thousand hands in his Ottawa fac- 
tories and four thousand men in his timber limits,— 
limits as large as some of the petty kingdoms of Europe. 
John R. Booth earned his title of King of the Ottawa. 
He built a railway with his own money from Ottawa to 
Parry Sound, five hundred miles through a wilderness 
of rock and water and bush, and then had to buy a fleet 
of ships to feed it with freight. John R. Booth died in 
1925 at the age of ninety-five, still a simple, direct and 
powerful man, about whom a vast store of legend has 
grown up. 

One of these anecdotes which throws a good deal of 
light on the man and his times, tells how, when he drove 
up into one of his camps, he gave the man who tended 
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his horse a fifty cent tip. Booth’s son, who also had 
occasion to make the same trip frequently, always tipped 
the old man a dollar. One day the man thought he 
would point out the difference to John R. Booth. 

“Your son always gives me a dollar, Mr. Booth,” he 
ventured, 

“Well, that’s different, you see,” said the millionaire, 
“that boy has a father, but I’m only an orphan.” 

Eddy was much the same type of business pioneer, 
and between them, one on the north shore and one on 
the south shore, they built up two huge businesses, with 
ramifications that brought a much needed prosperity to 
Ottawa. 

The Chaudiere was dammed and a big power pro- 
ject provided electrical energy that insured Ottawa a 
place as a modern city. 

Meantime, to go back to the crucial fifties, Ottawa 
had grown, on the impetus of the new mills, to be a city 
of ten thousand people. It was incorporated, and dis 
carded its old name of Bytown for the more dignified 
and euphonious one of Ottawa,—'“a name as old as Troy 
or Rome.” 

There was one fair chance to ensure Ottawa’s for- 
tunes against the ups and downs of industrial life, but 
the first step towards its realization was to secure rail- 
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way communication with the rest of the country. In 
winter time Ottawa was cut off from communication 
with the outside except by stage coach to Prescott, fifty 
miles away, through which the trunk line of the railway 
ran. To lay a railroad over that fifty miles of interven- 
ing countryside was the immediate ambition of the 
citizens, 

The town raised a fund of fifteen thousand pounds, 
and MacKay and MacKinnon came handsomely to their 
assistance, provided the line ran through New Edin- 
burgh, Even so, there was not enough money and 
Ottawa had to borrow heavily from the government. 
The first train ran into Ottawa in 1854. 

Their troubles were only beginning. The ten thou- 
sand people could not liquidate their civic debts. At 
one time the sheriff seized the locomotive and sold it 
to meet a judgment on a railway debt. Fortunately for 
the history of Ottawa, the man who bought it rented 
it back to the railway. There was not enough traffic to 
pay the running expenses. Eventually the company 
went into bankruptcy and the city defaulted on its 
bonds. 

It was part of the grandiose dreams of Ottawa to be 
a metropolis. Another part was the building of the 
Georgian Bay canal to connect Lake Superior with the 
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sea by way of the Ottawa. Fifty thousand dollars was 
actually voted and work begun on the stretch of canal 
just west of Ottawa. Ottawa was determined to leave 
no stone unturned to save itself from obscurity. 

The canal is still a dream, but the railway at least 
served its ultimate purpose. Whether it was paid for 
or not, the fact remained that there was a communica- 
tion between the main line of travel and Ottawa. Then 
the city promptly set out to bag the biggest prize of all. 

Four cities had been contending for capital honors. 
Quebec, which had always been a capital, from the days 
of the infancy of the colony until the union of the 
provinces in 1841, contended for the right to have 
parliament established there on the grounds of priority. 
Kingston, that had hoped, from the foundation of the 
province of Upper Canada, to be made the capital, ad- 
vanced all its old claims. York, Simcoe’s capital, stoutly 
maintained that there was the only logical site for the 
legislative buildings. Montreal, on the other hand 
claimed to be the metropolis and therefore the proper 
home of parliament. Parliament was reduced to the 
undignified process of travelling from one city to 
another while the voters quarrelled among themselves. 

Now Ottawa had nothing to live down, politically, 
as it had not yet had a chance to make any mistakes 
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in the matter of hospitality to the elected representa- 
tives of the country. So by judicious propaganda, 
started in the proper quarters, by a discreet diplomacy 
in political affairs, it prepared the way to succeed to the 
honors forfeited by the other ill-mannered cities. _ No- 
body took Ottawa’s pretensions very seriously. It was 
still “‘a hole in the woods.” As a matter of fact, ever 
since the union of the provinces in 1841, the position 
was Ottawa was greatly enhanced. It put her actually 
in the heart of the country, instead of on the outskirts 
of a province. The river that had hitherto been a divid- 
ing line, was now a connecting link. 

The Canadians having found it impossible to settle 
among themselves where the capital should be, it was 
agreed to submit the problem to the arbitration of the 
Queen. Victoria was to be asked to play a personal part 
in Canadian politics. 

It was in the last month of 1857 that the matter 
was laid in her small and capable hands. She laid her 
finger—not without some guidance, one may guess— 
on the spot on the map that indicated the little city of 
Ottawa. There, said she, will be the capital of the 
United Canadas. 

‘The uproar that ensued was compounded of amaze- 
ment and unbelief. Most ungallantly the Canadians 
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Feceived the Queen’s decision when, early in the year 
1858, the news arrived. The royal referee was treated 
toa little mob petulance. It took the best part of two 
years to persuade Canadians to abide by the decision to 
make Ottawa the capital and permanent the home of 
parliament. 

Goldwin Smith put it grimly and cynically, writing 
from the mellow red brick Grange in Toronto, when he 
said that Ottawa was “a sub Arctic lumber village con- 
verted by royal mandate into a political cockpit.” 

Ottawa, raised so unexpectedly into international 
importance, was a crude little town, all rough edges. 
Except for its natural setting, the wild beauty of its 
rivers, the eternal calm of the purple Laurentians, the 
nobility of its limestone cliffs, it had few claims to 
beauty or dignity. Its streets were wide, thanks to 
Colonel By, a few of its buildings had the simplicity of 
limestone and the Georgian tradition. Many of the 
merchants had large and substantial homes. Otherwise 
it was commonplace, its gardens uncared for, its roads 
very bad. 

Once the way had been cleared, the town was all 
agog. The stone barracks that had stood for three 
decades on Barracks Hill was torn down and an army 


of men put to work to erect the truly beautiful series 
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of buildings which was to house the parliament of Can- 
ada. Thanks to some happy destiny, those responsible 
for the architecture of the buildings, in those precarious 
mid-Victorian days, spared Canada the awful fate that 
might have been hers and gave her instead a group of 
grey stone Gothic buildings that have been an honor to 
the nation ever since. The plan was a great quadrangle. 
‘The principal building contained the two chambers, 
the elective house of Commons and the Senate appointed 
for life. It stood along the brow of the cliff. To east 
and west were separate blocks of administrative offices. 
The fourth side was open to Wellington street. 

As the grey walls and towers and turrets went up, 
built chiefly of stone found nearby, they seemed to 
conform to the rocky setting, the the Gothic tips had 
an affinity with the pointed pines of the country. 

The work was begun late in 1859. In the summer 
of 1860 Canada was on the qui vive with excitement 
over the visit of the heir to the British throne. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, young, fair and debonair, 
took the country by storm, He came and saw and con- 
quered. Wherever he has been, sons and daughters and 
grandchildren of the enthusiastic Victorians will show 
you chairs that he sat in or beds that he slept in or 
gloves that Grandmamma wore when she danced with 


him. 
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Ottawa outfitted itself with shiny new top hats, and 
small ruffled parasols and bought new plush settees for 
the drawingroom. The town band polished up its brass 
instruments and practised “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales.” 

‘The Prince’s steamer came sailing up the river and 
a fleet of a hundred and fifty birch bark canoes paddled 
down to meet him and convoy him to his destination. 
‘The Prince was young enough and natural enough to 
be excited and pleased. The Indians had revived what 
they could of their primeval glory. ‘The lumbermen 
wore their checked trousers and scarlet shirts. ‘They all 
sang the brave, noisy, river songs and paddled lustily 
for his royal pleasure. 

They put up a huge timber arch of welcome, with 
not a nail in it, fragrant and golden, in the center of 
the city. ‘They took him to the Chaudiere and sent him 
down the slide on a crib of logs. ‘They smiled at him 
and fluttered lace handkerchiefs along the route 
wherever he went, they danced with him and dined 
with him and finally, they took him up to Parliament 
Hill for the principal ceremony of his visit. He laid 
the corner stone of the main building, very solemnly 
and ceremoniously, a handsome boy, a little shy of all 
the ritual. Fifty-seven years later when the main block 
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was rebuilt after the fire, his brother the Duke of Con- 
naught, came to the same spot and relaid the same stone. 

Tt took six years to complete the buildings and in 
1866, for the first time, the parliament of Canada found 
itself in its permanent home. And curiously enough 
that first session in Ottawa was the last session of the old 
colonial regime. ‘The next parliament to sit there in 
1867 was the parliament of confederation, and Ottawa 
found itself the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 
The old rivals, Quebec and Toronto, were both capitals 
again, each in their own provinces of Quebec and Ont- 
ario, and Ottawa had become a national city. 

The coming of confederation to Ottawa was a truly 
dramatic incident. Not a drop of blood had been shed 
in the union of far flung colonies into a new nation. 
Ballots, not bullets, had decided the issue. It was a 
magnificent dream materialized by the young colonies, 
a piece of empire building that was to be the pattern 
for the whole commonwealth of British nations in the 
decades ahead. 

When dusk fell on the last warm day of June, in 
1867, the sun set for the last time on the old order of 
colonial rule. During the night lights twinkled from 
hundreds of Gothic windows in the parliament build- 
ings. The Falls thundered out an anthem. It was a 
night of public joy and celebration. 
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In the first grey dawn of the first July day, a gun 
boomed the first shot of the salute across the valley. 
Again... and again.... One hundred and one guns 
greeted the young Dominion on its birthday. 

‘At the signal, golden tongues of flame leaped into 
the sky from Nepean Point and all up and down the 
river everyone knew that the hour had struck. People 
cheered in the streets and the bells clamored and clanged 
the news. 

Tt was the gayest day in Ottawa’s history. ‘The 
troops were out in their brilliant uniforms with belts 
white with pipe clay and brass buttons agleam. They 
marched and manoeuyred, and strutted past bevies of 
belles in flowery poke bonnets and wide hooped skirts. 
‘There were teas and garden parties, dinners and dances 
and fantastic displays of fireworks in the evening. 
During the day the first trans-Atlantic cable message 
came from the Queen and the little town felt it was at 
last one of a world company. 

Fifty years later when Canada should have been 
celebrating the golden jubilee of confederation, she was 
very much preoccupied with the war in France. So it 
was in 1927 that she celebrated the diamond jubilee in- 
stead. The cable from the Queen had been a tremend- 
ously important event in 1867. In 1927, sixty thousand. 
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people stood in the quadrangle, overflowed into the 
streets around and listened to the ceremonies which 
were broadcasted not only to every corner of Canada, 
but to the whole listening world as well. In those sixty 
years the whole world had changed, the whole tempo of 
human life had speeded up. Ottawa had not even a 
horse car when parliament came to its home on Parlia- 
ment Hill. But on that day of commemoration, Can- 
ada’s war birds, with war honors thick upon their 
breasts, droned overhead in the bright blue sky. 
Canada and its capital had grown up. 
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Chapter XVII. 


ON PARLIAMENT HILL 


TTAWA owes the greater part of its civic 

beauty to the presence of government, not alone 
to the buildings which house the various departments 
of government, but also to the support provided for 
parks and driveways. 

Crown property is exempt from municipal taxation, 
but the government agreed that each year it would set 
aside a sum equal to that which would otherwise have 
accrued to the city in taxes, as a fund for the beauti- 
fication of the capital. Consequently many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been spent upon the water- 
ways, parks and drives, on bridges and lighting, to 
enhance the natural loveliness of Ottawa. 

Ottawa has a national appeal. Canadians are be- 
ginning to realize that it is the heart of the nation, that 
it is the pride of British Columbians and Nova Scotians, 
quite as much as it is the pride of the Ottawa Valley. 
It is the national headquarters not only for government 
but for many nationally organized societies and public 
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commissions that travel parallel with government in 
the development and education of the national con- 
sciousness. It is the administrative center of such 
organization as the Royal Society of Canada, the Cana- 
dian Historical Association, the Canadian Geographical 
Society, the League of Nations Society, the Trades and 
Labor Council and many more of a similar nature. 

‘As a consequence of this centralization of public 
life in Ottawa more and more travellers turn to the 
capital and each year its truly national character be- 
comes more and more marked. It is fortunate, then, 
that it has so many charms, quite apart from political 
or social significance and that so many are content to 
wander through its parks and public buildings for the 
sheer delight their beauty provides. 

From whatever angle Ottawa is approached, railway 
or waterway, highway or skyway, the capital is domina- 
ted by the parliament buildings and more particularly 
by the Peace Tower. The great monastic group, on the 
highest ground in the city, have an unmistakably feudal 
air. Beauty and dignity and romantic charm are the 
result of their whole character and setting. The Gothic 
architecture in which they were conceived was wholly 
suitable, for the very land itself seemed to demand the 
towers and turrets and pointed arches of the old north- 
een tradition, 
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It is interesting to remember that this group of 
buildings so distinguished and so adequate for Canada’s 
affairs of to-day, were conceived and executed three- 
quarters of a century ago. It was an age of great 
visions, an age that dreamed of a dominion from sea 
to sea when there were only a handful of quarrelsome 
colonies between Lake Huron and the Atlantic on 
which to base their vision. It was an age which dared 
to formulate the extremely modern political doctrine 
of national independence within a commonwealth of 
British nations, when the experiment had never been 
tried before. It was an age when men dared to build 
a railway across a thousand miles of uninhabited wilder- 
ness in the faith that the country would some day come 
into its own. So when Canadians could dream and dare 
as they did in the fifties and sixties, we need not be 
quite so surprised that this quadrangle of national build- 
ings came into being under the impetus of their daring. 

The central block of buildings was destroyed in a 
disastrous fire of mysterious origin in 1916. Several 
lives were lost and relics of irreplaceable historical value 
were destroyed. Fortunately the beautiful octagonal 
library was saved. So now as we approach the parlia- 
ment from the great gates on Wellington street and 
cross the amphitheatre which is so fine a setting for 
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national pageantry, a flight of broad steps leads us to a 
terrace before the new main building. 

This was replaced to resemble as closely as possible 
the original block. Naturally there were changes, to 
permit of expansion within, but it was done so skilfully 
that the magnificent new building falls into line with 
the original architectural scheme in the most natural 
way. 

There are three entrances, The western entrance 
leads into a great hall with twin flights of stone stairs 
mounting to the corridor before the Commons chamber. 
Half way up the stairway hangs two portraits repres- 
enting the two great political traditions in Canada. To 
the right is Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the beloved leader of the 
Liberal party and one of the greatest of French-Cana- 
dians, He was a silver-tongued orator and a man of 
solid political and diplomatic reputation. Facing him 
is Sir John A. Macdonald in his costume as a privy 
councillor. Sir John was to the Conservative party 
what Sir Wilfrid was to the Liberal party. He was the 
most picturesque figure in all Canadian political history. 

Si John was the double of Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field. Shortly after Disraeli’s death a friend of his was 
returning home in London, late in the evening and 
chanced to meet what seemed to him an apparition of 
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his old friend in his privy councillor’s costume. Startled 
for the moment, he cast over in his mind who else 
among all the privy councillors could possibly so 
amazingly resemble the dead leader. ‘Then he remem- 
bered the Canadian Premier had just been appointed to 
this high honor and he went on his way relieved to feel 
that Disraeli was not haunting London. 

There are several other portraits and memorials 
above the stairs. One memorial recalls Lt.-Col. George 
Harold Baker, a member of parliament, killed at 

“Sanctuary Wood. Another is to M. Bowman Brown, 
the member for Yarmouth, killed in the fire of 1916. 

The iron grill work over the doors and windows and 
in the fireplace furniture is well worth particular atten- 
tion. It is from the studios of a Canadian iron worker, 
Paul Beau, who has done very fine things in this medium. 

The Commons itself is a dignified room, with stone 
walls and high arched windows. It has a beautifully 
decorated ceiling and blends with the green carpeting 
and upholstering. The Commons is known as the Green 
Chamber in contradistinction to the Senate which is 
called, in common parlance, the Red Chamber. This is 
a business-like room, the carvings and ornamentation, 
the ceiling and deep gilded cornice, not quite so elabor- 
ate as in the Red Chamber. Above the Speaker’s chair 
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are the visitors’ galleries, behind five Gothic arches. 
Here the public may listen to the debates of parliament. 
The desks of the members are arranged on each side, and 
the parties, of course, divide themselves according to 
their political affiliations. Between the two banks of 
desks is the table where the mace lies during session, In 
Canada the mace has all the traditional circumstance 
and dignity of the mace in the British Commons, and 
the entry of the Speaker and his symbol of office is 
always accorded the most respectful attention. 

Only one woman has ever sat in the Canadian Com- 
mons, although there has been equal franchise and 
plenty of opportunities since the war. Several have 
stood for election, but Miss Agnes MacPhail is the only 
one who has not only succeeded in securing a seat in the 
House, but in keeping it ever since. She is quite a re- 
markable woman who sits firmly in her place among her 
political friends and foes, and can be counted upon to 
take her full share of responsibility in debate and action. 
She has faced ridicule courageously and has developed 
consistently, which is more than can be said of all who 
take their places in the Green Chamber. She is an 
advocate of international peace and social reform and 
preaches her gospel with a will. 

Along each side of the Commons are the members’ 
lobbies. 3 
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From the Commons to the Senate a long, barrel- 
vaulted corridor leads the way, with windows overlook- 
ing the twin courts in the interior, since the building is 
in the form of a double quadrangle, 

The Senate occupies the eastern end of the building 
and has an entrance corresponding to the Commons’ 
entrance. Since the Canadian Senate corresponds to 
the British House of Lords, something of the tradition 
of the British upper house clings about this place. The 
hall is devoted to royal portraits. ‘The best of them is 
probably the original portrait of John Partridge done 
when Queen Victoria was a young woman. He shows 
her as a girl queen, coroneted and bejewelled and in a 
white satin gown, but the heavy royal crown is set 
aside on a table nearby and instead of a sceptre she 
carries in her hand a red and a white rose. ‘There is a 
miniature of her adored Albert on her wrist. There are 
also interesting copies of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte from the originals of Reynolds. 

‘The Senate Chamber is a sumptuous room in crim- 
son. The richly carved Speaker’s chair, under its 
embroidered canopy, was a gift from the English parlia- 
ment. ‘The Crown that surmounts it was carved from 
oak taken from the vault of Westminster Hall and 
dates back to the time of King Rufus. On the stone 
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walls are eight murals depicting scenes of Canadians 
serving in the Great War. They should be constant 
reminders of the sacrifices of youth to the mistakes of 
age, unless familiarity dulls the sensitivity of those who 
sit beneath them, 

Senators are elected for life by the party in power. 
Many of them are men distinguished by long careers 
of service to the nation. One woman sits in the Cham- 
ber in the same lonely state that surrounds Agnes 
MacPhail. Cairine Wilson of Ottawa has broken trail 
for Canadian women into this sedate Red Chamber. 

Until some of the provinces established their own 
divorce courts of recent years, this was Canada’s only 
divorce court. All the matrimonial difficulties of Cana- 
dians had to be brought up on the red carpet for the 
consideration of dozens of senators of every shade of 
religious and judicious thought. Several of the prov- 
inces still depend upon senatorial wisdom for the un- 
ravelling of such domestic difficult 

One of the most dramatic episodes enacted in this 
Chamber was the presentation of the monster petition 
from the people of Canada to the League of Nations 
for world peace. The League of Nations Society set 
out to secure one petitioner for every Canadian who 
had served in the world war. ‘That meant five hundred 
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thousand names. At the end of the months of effort 
the objective was reached and passed. When the 
enormous books containing the petition was brought to 
the Senate under the escort of troops and military police, 
was accepted by the Canadian Premier in an official 
ceremony that filled the Senate with the official and 
diplomatic world of Ottawa. ‘There was a romance 
laid between those giant covers for some of the petition 
forms had the name of every man and woman in a 
parish, or every member of a household from a titled 
head to every last maid and gardener. Some of them 
were signed at great corporation meetings and con- 
tained names of the most celebrated business men in 





the country. On one was every name but two of the 
white population of Yukon. 

When it reached Geneva it was found that Canada 
had sent the greatest per capita appeal for peace of any 
nation in the world, 

In the Senate the official opening of Parliament 
takes place. It is a brilliant viceregal ceremony 
modelled on the opening of the British parliament by 
the King and Queen. ‘The Governor-General and his 
lady drive to the Parliament Buildings in state with a 
display of military pomp and circumstance. Members 
of the government and their ladies and the diplomatic 
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circle are in attendance. The flash of jewels and orders, 
the sheen of brilliant costumes and the color of mili- 
tary uniforms make the ceremony’ perhaps the most 
colorful and formal of all public functions in America. 

On each side of the Senate are picture galleries con- 
taining a succession of speakers from the Hon. William 
Smith, the first speaker of the legislative council of 
Upper: Canada of 1791, to the last Speaker to leave the 
chair, There you will find Beverley Robinson, Speaker 
from 1830 to 1839, the period of the Family Compact’s 
widest powers and injustices. He was one of the chief 
characters of the group which used its almost auto- 
cratic powers in Upper Canada until the Rebellion of 
°37 led to political and social reforms. It was a phase 
of the same struggle that was going on in Europe, for 
the old policy of power and privilege became entrenched 
in Canada in the making of the colony and Speaker 
Robinson was a Tory of the old school. There is also 
William Dummer Powell, another of the Family Com- 
pany clique, who served before Robinson. 

A picturesque Speaker was Sir Allan MacNab, the 
last exponent of the Family Compact, He was born in 
Niagara, a son of an officer of Simcoe’s old regiment, 
the Queen’s Rangers. He fought in the War of 1812 
as a boy in his ’teens and for his services in the Rebellion 
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of °37 he was knighted. Later on in his career he was 
made a baronet. He was one of the picturesque char- 
acters of Upper Canada and lived in feudal state at his 
“castle” at Hamilton. 

Among the modern Speakers is Raoul Dandurand, 
one of the most polished and distinguished of Canadian 
statesmen and Canada’s representative at the League of 
Nations where he was able to lend his wisdom and ex- 
perience in the original league of nations, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as well as the advantage of 
an inter-racial mind and a bilingual tongue. As 
familiar with American affairs as with British affairs, 
with the French mind as with the English mind, he was 
a man of rare gifts to lend to the League. 

‘The finest portrait, from the point of view of the 
artist, is the only one in the collection painted by a 
woman. It is a study of Hon. Arthur C. Hardy, 
Speaker for a few months during 1930 and is by Lilias 
Torrance Newton of Montreal. 
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Chapter XVIII. 
AT THE PEACE TOWER 


HE main entrance to the building is through the 

base of the Peace Tower. When the old build- 
ing was destroyed, work was immediately begun upon 
the new block which was to replace it, and work was 
still proceeding when peace put an end to the Great 
War. It was a happy thought to make the great tower 
a memorial to the dead and a symbol of the nation’s 
desire for peace. 

The tower was made fittingly beautiful, one of the 
really fine towers of America. It is detached from the 
main building and rises three hundred feet from the 
foundation stones to the base of the flag pole. The 
exterior has a richness of design and texture from the 
combination of the stone and Gothic ornament. 

‘The tower serves several purposes. In addition to 
being an architectural climax to the parliament build- 
ings, it is the national shrine of the war dead, and it is 
a carillon tower and a clock tower. 

‘Access to the tower itself is through the main 
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entrance into the building and up a flight of stairs to 
the war shrine, What the cenotaph is to London, is 
this shrine to Canadians. Sixty thousand Canadians 
who died on war service overseas are commemorated 
here. Reverent thousands turn to the shrine every year, 
bare-headed and in silence, to ponder on its beauty, its 
peace and its significance. 

Great wrought iron gates guard the chamber. Over 
the arched doorway are carved in relief in the stone the 
heads of animals that served the troops at the front. 
Suspended over the gates from the top of the arch is a 
large reproduction of the Silver Cross given to every 
woman who lost son or husband or father on service. 

The shrine itself is richly ornamented in carved 
stone and stained glass. In the center is the altar stone, 
carved with the arms of Canada and surmounted with 
a golden framework,.with kneeling winged figures at 
the angles, within which will be deposited the Book of 
Remembrance. ‘The beautiful illuminated book will 
contain the names of all who died. There are three 
great windows set high in the walls and under each is 
a recess behind Gothic arches. ‘The walls of these re- 
cesses are inscribed in the stone with the story of Can- 
ada’s part in the great war. Beginning at the east side 
of the entrance is “The Call.” Then comes a panel 
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with “The Crossing,” and so on, with the record of 
each campaign and the names of the battles in which 
Canadians played their part. All the way round the 
story runs to “The Homecoming.” Over every panel 
are scenes in relief depicting a variety of war incidents, 
and every angle, every capital is embellished with mili- 
tary badges and war decorations. 

Opposite the door is carved a quotation from 
Colonel MacCrae’s immortal war poem, In Flanders 
Fields, for this Canadian medical officer wrote one of 
the few great poems that came out of the war, as 
poignant in its simplicity and tragic emotions as Rupert 
Brooke’s “If I should die. . . .” 

The ceiling of the shrine is fan vaulted, inspired by 
the Henry the Seventh chapel in Westminster. The 
floor is made of stone from the battle fields where the 
Canadian army served. 





‘The foundation stone of the Tower was laid in 1919 
by the Prince of Wales and some years later the founda- 
tion stone of the altar was laid by Lord Byng of Vimy. 
He was then Governor-General of Canada but for part 
of the war. he commanded the Canadian Corps and he 
took his title of Baron Byng of Vimy from the heroic 
action in which the Canadians distinguished themselves 
at Vimy Ridge in 1917. 
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In dramatic contrast to this room where the hush 
of sacrifice seems to imbue the very walls, in the tower 
immediately above hang the fifty-three bells of the 
great peace carillon. If remembrance of the war and 
all its bitter sacrifices is kept in silence here below, the 
message of peace is intended to be loud and insistent. 

The bells were cast at Croydon in England and are 
of such an alloy that neither time nor climate can affect 
their perfect tones. 

The art of tuning a carillon of bells was a seven- 
teenth century growth among Dutch and Flemish bell 
founders. The art was lost in the nineteenth century 
and only recently rediscovered. The first accurately 
tuned carillon of modern bells was installed in the 
Memorial Tower of the University of Toronto in 1922. 
Perhaps the Great War may be credited with being 
responsible for the revival of the carillon, since the 
twentieth century found, in the beautiful tradition of 
the singing bells, a fitting memorial for the fallen. 

‘The Peace Carillon has for its largest bell one weigh- 
ing 22,400 pounds. It is one hundred inches in dia- 
meter. The smallest bell is ten pounds and eight ‘inches 
in diameter. The range of the carillon is four and a 
half octaves. The total weight over sixty tons. The 
bells hang in a chamber a hundred and fifty feet above 
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the ground, ‘The elevator that takes visitors up through 
the tower stops at various levels of the bell chamber 
and the great bells can be seen through wide glass doors. 

The carillon was dedicated on July 1, 1927, on the 
Diamond Jubilee of Confederation, and the music 
was broadcasted far and near. 

Ina little room, like a monk’s cell, is the consol of 
the carillon where the bells are played with levers. By 
an interesting conjunction of events, when the Cana- 
n Peace Carillon was ready for service a Canadian 
carilloner, the first and only Canadian to graduate from 
the Mechlin Carillon school, was ready to take his place 
at the consol. Percival Price is not only the first Cana- 
dian to graduate from the school, but the first non- 
European. From this little chamber he sends out into 





the air of the Ottawa Valley the great voices of the 
bells with their repertoire of ageless music. 

Far above the bells is the clock with its four huge 
dials. It is regulated from the Dominion Observatory. 
‘The hours are struck on the largest of the carillon bells 
which bears on it the words, in French and in English, 
“Glory to God in the highest and peace on earth to men 
of good will.” The quarter hours are struck with the 
Westminster chimes. 

From the clock chamber there are four exits to the 
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galleries behind the parapet. From them there ate 
glorious views of the city and the valley. ‘To the north 
are the blue Chelsea Hills, a spur of the Laurentians, 
with the gap where the Gatineau comes tumbling 
through. On the north shore lies industrial Hull, with 
the giant enterprise founded by the pioneers, Gilmour, 
Eddy, and their kin. Astounded indeed would those 
old timers be to see how many things, of which they 
never so much as dreamed, are manufactured in those 
factories out of wood and woodpulp. ‘To the east are 
the copper roofs and the grey stone walls of the Chateau 
Laurier, looking like a castle in a fairy tale, There is 
the old canal, winding through the city, Nepean Point 
and the castellated Mint, the blue Ottawa streaming by 
towards the sea. On the south lies the great amphi- 
theatre of Parliament Hill and the business section of 
the city. Beyond it the towers of the Victoria Museum 
and Art Gallery, rising out of a sea of green trees, make 
one think of Windsor Castle. Wherever the eye falls 
on Ottawa, the city seems to be enveloped in green, and 
the thousands of lovely trees that line its every street are 
not the least of its charms. 

To the west is the foaming Chaudiere, the broad 
surfaces of Lake Chaudiere and the little towns and 
settlements that fringe the river. 
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Descending from the tower the visitor finds himself 
once again in the lovely Confederation Hall from which 
radiate the corridors to various parts of the buildings. 
The circular chamber is one of the most imposing bits 
of architecture on Parliament Hill, From a central 
column the vaulting springs to the groined ceiling. 
‘Around rise the clustered columns of the walls. In the 
angles between the arches the richly carved and decora- 
ted spaces are treated with a wealth of architectural 
beauties. The whole effect is lofty and dignified as is 
fitting in a hall intended to symbolize the inter-relation- 
ships of the empire. An undulating band of black 
marble in the floor symbolizes the uniting force of the 
seas between the British nations. 

Northward out of Confederation lies the Hall of 
Fame in which it is intended some day to place bronze 
figures of celebrated men and women in Canadian his- 
tory. As it is, it is very beautiful with its columns and 
Gothic arches and old cathedral grace. 

‘The Hall of Fame leads into the celebrated Par- 
liamentary Library. The fire doors saved it from the 
flames in 1916 and so it is to-day just as it has been for 
the last seventy-five years. As a library it is old- 
fashioned and overcrowded and one wonders where the 
librarians find space for the three hundred thousand or 
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more books that have accumulated on its stacks. The 
octagonal room is lofty, nearly a hundred and fifty feet 
from the floor to the lantern which terminates the 
beautifully groined roof. In the alcoves are three- 
storey tiers of book galleries and all the shelves and 
spaces between the alcoves are richly carved in white 
pine that has grown mellow with the passing years. The 
pine for the interior of the library was one of the first 
contracts young John Booth secured when he set up 
business for himself in Ottawa, long before he became 
known as the Lumber King. The crests of the prov- 
inces are used as decorative motives in the wood 
carving. 

In the center of the room on a high pedestal is a 
quaint marble figure of Queen Victoria as a young 
woman, 

The library was founded in 1815. Alpheus Todd 
was one of the early assistants in the library. In 1856 
he was appointed Chief Librarian. There were only 
six hundred volumes in the library by that time and it 
was “singularly deficient.” Members of parliament had 
a way of borrowing books and forgetting to return 
them and half the library has disappeared. Todd was 
sent to Europe with the delightful task of spending 
fifty thousand dollars on books. When the library was 
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assembled parliament had moved to Ottawa and the 
collection was housed in the new library. That was 
the foundation of the present large and important 
collection. 

Ie is from the exterior that the library has its 
greatest architectural charm. Built like a twelfth cen- 
tury chapter house with buttressed walls and turrets 
and flying arches, it is one of the quaintest things in 
Canada. The Dominion sighed with relief after the 
fire of 1916 to know that at least the beautiful, wea- 
thered, polygonal library had escaped the flames. In a 
land as young, and in a city as new as Ottawa these bits 
which have somehow wrapped themselves in the glamor 
and romance of age are held in greater veneration than 
they would be in other lands rich with hoary antiquities. 
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Chapter XIX. 
IN AND AROUND THE CITY 


'UCH of Ottawa’s charm lies out of doors. 

Its river scenes, its panoramas, its great parks 
and boulevards, and its neighborly wilderness, all call 
people out into the air and sunshine. Sunday and holi- 
day mornings signal an exodus from town, in winter 
for the ski trails in the hills around and in summer for 
hikes and drives in the valley lands. ‘Thousands of peo- 
ple quit the city in the summer for camps and summer 
homes along the Ottawa and Rideau, or in the Gatineau 
Valley, for the wilderness is at Ottawa’s very doors. 

Yet the city itself is not a crowded town but an 
airy place almost hidden under its trees and it has more 
than a score of parks and open spaces for those who can- 
not leave. 

In the very heart of the city Nepean Point and 
Parliament Hill provide delightful walks and views. 
Nepean Point was the part of the land set aside by Col- 
onel By as public property. Entrance to the residential 
property of the officer commanding the garrison was by 
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way of a lodge and gates where the Chateau Laurier 
stands to-day and what is now Major’s Hill Park was 
once the park and garden of Colonel By and his 
successors. 

In the center of this park are two great stones taken 
from Sapper’s Bridge, one of them the time-defaced 
crest of the Royal Engineers. They have been placed 
‘on the site of Colonel By’s house. After Colonel By 
came Major Bolton as officer commanding at Bytown, 
and it was from him the property was called Major’s 
Hill. The park ends at Nepean Point, bristling with 
obsolete guns. From it there is a superb view of the 
river and surrounding countryside. 

On the point is a memorial erected to commemorate 
Champlain’s visit to the site of Ottawa. It was on 
June 4, 1613, that Champlain landed here and climbed 
to the heights to take his bearings. He used an astrolabe, 
a three pound brass instrument on a double hinged ring 
by which it was hung from a branch while the observa- 
tions were made. The sculptor who designed the monu- 
ment shows Champlain with the instrument upside 
down in his hand. 

Two or three days after Champlain left Nepean 
Point the astrolabe was lost on a portage in what is now 
the township of Ross. Two hundred and fifty-four 
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years later it was discovered under a rotting log by a 
fourteen year old boy and identified as Champlain’s 
instrument, 

‘The story of Champlain’s first trip up the Ottawa 
was one poignant with tragedy. It goes back to the 
beginning of French settlement in Canada. Champlain 
realized that one of the first essentials to success in 
settlement and trade was in interpreters. In 1610 he 
had intrusted to a fifteen-year-old boy a dangerous and 
important mission. Young Etienne Brule had already 
been two years in Quebec with the colonists and being 
fond of adventure and full of daring, he eagerly ac- 
cepted the suggestion that he should go back into the 
wilderness with a tribe of Hurons, to learn their tongue 
and their customs, their travel routes and haunts. 
Young Brule was the first white man to travel up the 
Ottawa, and became the discoverer of Lake Ontario 
and Lake Superior. -A trusted guide and interpreter to 
his chief, young Brule amply fulfilled Champlain’s 
hopes. 


After Brule, in 1611 Champlain sent another youth, 
one Nicholas de Vignau who spent a twelve month with 
the Algonquins and returned to Quebec in 1612. He 
found Champlain absent in Europe, so he set sail to 
follow him. 
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Meantime, Champlain had many difficulties to con- 
tend with in New France and his object in going to 
Paris was to secure powerful patronage and laws to 
regulate the traders. They followed him everywhere 
like wasps. When he buile a log post on the Island of 
Montreal, twenty ships were at his heels with motley 
crews of traders. When the Hurons arrived with canoes 
hung low in the water with the weight of furs, the 
traders offended the Indians by ignoring the usual cere- 
monies and committing the sacrilege of demanding 
immediate trade. ‘The shocked Indian wakened Cham- 
plain out of his sleep one night for a midnight confer- 
ence around the council fire. ‘Then they retreated up 
stream out of reach of the ships. 

“Come to our country,” they urged him “and leave 
these men behind. We will give you our furs, but we 
do not like these noisy traders. We like them not at all.” 

The situation was serious. Champlain knew the 
Indians were uneasy and suspicious. Something must 
be done to control the activities of these lawless, money- 
grubbing traders. So he went home to France. Armed 
with reports and maps and fired with an eloquence born 
of his own devotion, Champlain sought out Charles de 
Bourbon, Comte de Soissons, prince of the blood. He 
won his help, had him named viceroy of Canada and 
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received from him in turn his commission as lieutenant- 
general of New France, with viceregal powers. But 
scarcely had all this been nicely settled to Champlain’s 
satisfaction when Comte de Soissons died. And all the 
traders jeered. Champlain had to begin all over again. 
This time he won another Bourbon. Henri, Prince de 
Conde, is famous chiefly as the father of the Great 
Conde and the wife of the lovely Charlotte de Mont- 
merency. The golden loveliness of the Princess de Conde 
had fired the desires of Henry of Navarre, Canada’s 
first sovereign, and to save her from the royal piracy, 
Conde spirited her off to Italy and kept her there till 
Henri was dead and gone. They were newly returned 
to Paris when Champlain succeeded in having Conde 
named in Soissons’ place. 

Tt was now early in the year 1612. The court was 
gossiping of this New France, for their interest has | 
been stirred over the appointment of Conde and more- 
over by the marriage of Champlain to that pretty child, 

Helene Boulle, daughter of the late king’s secretary. 
Beset with so much of importance Champlain forwent 
his journey to Quebec and so, while he was waiting 
impatiently in Paris, the court was suddenly set agog 
by the appearance of a charming and witty young man 
who gave them plenty of which to gossip. ‘The young t 
man was Nicholas de Vignau. 
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Now Nicholas was the first man to return to France 
after having actually lived with the savages, travelled 
with them, slept in their tepees and learned to speak 
their tongue. Even Champlain could not speak the 
Huron tongue. So, full of novelty for the blasé court, 
the traveller was petted and feted and quoted without 
end. Nicholas tasted the sweet and heady wines of 
popular favor. 

Just previous to all this Henry Hudson, the famous 
explorer, made his last journey, penetrating into Hud- 
son’s Bay, only to be set adrift with his small son by 
mutinous sailors, to perish on the inland sea to which he 
gave his name. Nicholas, clever and impudent impostor 
that he was, told the marvelling court in Paris that dur- 
ing his winter with the savages he had made a journey 
to the sources of the Ottawa and there found a great 
lake. ‘This he had crossed and out of it flowed a river 
which led into the north. He descended it and came 
to the sea. ‘There was the wreck of an English ship 
whose crew had been massacred by the Indians, who set 
their heads on spikes. Only one small boy had escaped 
and was adopted by the tribe. ‘This sea was only seven- 
teen days journey from Montreal, or Place Royale, as 
the post there was then called. 

Nicholas’ story was devilishly clever. ‘There were 
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rumors afloat of the disaster to Hudson and he had 
ingeniously contrived to make everything so plausible 
that even Champlain was at ance deceived. Nicholas 
was on the pinnacle of his popularity, a lion of the day, 
the pivotal personality in the scheme which the court 
now urged upon Champlain, the exploration of the 
route to this northern sea, Might it not be, in truth, 
the goal of the ages, the north west passage to the Orient? 

Since the days of Marco Polo men had dreamed that 
dream. Across that northern sea that Nicholas had seen 
might be a land of opulent splendor, of jewels and gold, 
the kingdom of the Great Khan, 

So this fascinating impostor imposed upon a shrewd 
and honest man. He was so plausible, so apparently 
consistent, that no one questioned his reliability. ‘That 
winter Champlain dreamed fantastic dreams of Chinese 
temples, Japanese silks and cargoes of spice, that lay 
waiting beyond the headwaters of the Ottawa. 

Impatiently he longed for the spring and was off 
so early that the twenty-seventh of May saw hith 
leaving Montreal for the Ottawa. 

Two small canoes, carrying five Frenchmen and one 
Indian, comprised the party. In the Long Sault Cham- 
plain all but lost his life. Another Frenchman proved 
himself so awkward that they exchanged him for an 
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Nicholas de 
Vignau was one of them, for he had the supreme 


Indian and sent him back to Montreal. 


audacity to return to New France to act as guide to 
Champlain. 

By night they camped along the shore or on some 
small island. Parkman the historian tells the tale with 
the skill of a poet, of the east glowing “with tranquil 
fire” and the horizon jagged with the black tips of the 
pines. 

“The river slept in shadow ... and the white moon, 
paling in the face of day, hung like a disk in the western 
sky..... On the left the falling curtains of the Rideau 
shone like silver betwixt its border of woods and in 


“front, white as a snow drift, the cataract of the 


Chaudiere barred their way..... wearying the solitude 
with the hoarse outcry of its agony and rage.” 

‘There on the rocks that still emerge, naked and grey, 
beside the boiling Chaudiere, Champlain and Vignau 
and their two French companions stood while the In- 
dians tossed their propitiatory offerings of tobacco into 
the snowy foam. While the Indians paid tribute to the 
unknown gods they lingered around the falls and then 
toiled their way up the north shore portage and came 
out where Val Tetreau stands to-day. They embarked 
again and by evening, when Lake Deschenes was 
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burnished like a golden shield of quivering light and the 
purple shadows were creeping up the trunks of the 
silent trees, they encamped on a small island. Ahead 
lay the Falls of the Chats a veritable palisade of white 
water from shore to shore, with small black islands 
bristling along the top of the foaming wall. 

What a man he was, this Champlain, alternating 
between the luxuries of court and the stérn realities of 
the wilderness trail, arguing and winning in turn kings 
and princes and savage chiefs and hunters. He bent 
them all to the purposes of his shining dream. 

‘As they travelled on Vignau’s assurance was slowly 
shaken. Always, it seemed now, Vignau was in the 
wrong. On Muskrat Lake they came upon their first 
Indian settlement, The Indians told them the passages 
beyond Allumette Island were impassable, but they led 
the Frenchmen to Chief Tessouat at Allumette. 

Now there was much commotion. ‘The squaws were 
put to work to prepare a feast and runners were sent 
into the woods to summons chiefs and hunters to the 
tepee of Tessouat. 

Te was during the feast that Champlain told them of 
the journey he was to make, to the sea in the north, 
He asked them for guides to get to the Nipissings. 

Now the Algonquins were the middlemen and they 
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bought the furs of the Nipissings. So they frowned 


when Champlain said he wanted to go among them 


himself. They reproached him, they trifled with him, 
made promises and withdrew them. After hours of 
parley and recriminations on both sides Champlain 
played his trump card. 

“This young man,” he said, pointing to Vignau, 
“has been to their country and he did not find the way 
hard or the people so bad as you say.” 

Even Tessouat’s stolidity was ruffled. He gazed at 
Vignau in amazement. 

“Did you say, Nicholas, that you had been to the 
Nipissings?” he demanded. 

“Yes, [have been there,” said Nicholas nonchalantly. 

Tessouat laughed. ‘The company shouted in derision. 
Throughout the uproar Champlain felt his spirits sink- 
ing and his mind froze at the thought that he had been 
deceived. The Indians were not only amused. They 
were indignant. 

“You are a liar,” said Tessouat succinctly to Vignau. 
“You slept among my children every night and if you 
went to the country of the Nipissings, it was in your 
dreams.” 

“Speak, man, in Heaven’s name speak!” implored 
Champlain, But Vignau ‘sat motionless and silent. 
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Champlain dragged him out from the cabin, from the 
press of greasy, grinning, leering faces. Out in the 
dusky forest he pleaded with him, urged him to tell the 
truth, Vignau repeated his story, but he was surly, 
he had been there, he had seen the wreck, the English 
heads on pikes... . 

The longer Vignau lies the sadder and grimmer 
Champlain became. His reputation, his ambitions, his 
dreams, were at stake. ‘The great goal had seemed to be 
within his reach. 

‘The calm and gentle Champlain grew mighty in his 
wrath, 

“Tell me the truth,” he thundered, “and I shall for- 
get the past. Continue to mislead me and I shall hang 
you without mercy.” 

And Vignau confessed. Champlain ordered him 
out of his sight. Alone, he faced the bitterest and 
blackest hour of his career. 

“Give him to us,” whispered the Indians, “and he 
shall never lie to you again.” But Champlain shook his 


head. 


‘There was no motive for going farther. Bitterly 

disappointed Champlain gave orders for the return to 

Montreal. The Algonquins offered to accompany him. 

They packed their canoes with the winter's furs, and 
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so, not with the silks and spices of the east, but with 
the skins of beaver bound into rude bundles, the 


travellers turned eastward. 

Once more they came to the Great Kettle and once 
more they paused, made camp and paid tribute in songs 
and weird dances and sacrifices to the Manitou who 
dwelt in the white smoke of the descending waters. 

On the seventeenth of June, just three weeks after 
his departure, the disillusioned Champlain, and the in- 
yentor of tragic hoax, were back again at Place Royale 
on the Island of Montreal. 
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Chapter XX. 


THE SHORES OF THE OTTAWA 


ARLIAMENT HILL is a pleasant place to 
wander about on, whether it be on the terraces 
around the buildings or along the face of the cliff by 
what is known as Lovers’ Walk. ‘This was laid out when 
the buildings were constructed and many a crinolined 
lady and many a late-Victorian youth have sighed their 
way romantically under the sugar maples and silver 
birches of this shady lane, while their more prosaic fel- 
lows were wrestling with political affairs on the top of 
the hill. One of the things to do while in Ottawa is to 
walk the length of this path in the moonlight. ‘Then a 
silvery glamor lies over the river, and in the night 
silence the Chaudiere speaks with something of its 
ancient power. Half way between the water and the 
tower-crowned heights above, in the dusk and quiet of 
the evening, Lovers’ Lane is one of the most picturesque 
rendezvous of the capital. 
The hill itself was part of a grant sold by its original 


owner early in the nineteenth century to an officer 
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living at Three Rivers for the sum of ten pounds. In 
1823 the officer re-sold to the government for seven 
hundred and fifty pounds. Since then it has always 
been government property. It is one of the popular 
parks of the capital and a very delightful place to loiter 
in, quiet and beautiful and high above the busy river. 
In the park are numerous memorials to celebrated 
Canadians, including one to D’Arcy McGee. He was 
one of the Fathers of Confederation, a young Irishman, 
born in 1825, who had emigrated to America at the age 
of seventeen. He became the editor of an Irish-Ameri- 
can journal at Boston and at the age of twenty returned 
to Ireland to edit The Freeman’s Journal in Dublin, and 
later The Nation, the organ of the “Young Ireland” 
party. After getting into political difficulties he 
escaped to America disguised as a priest. By the time 
he was twenty-seven he had founded and edited news- 
papers in New York, Boston and Buffalo in turn. At 
thirty-two he moved into Canada, founded another 
paper in Montreal and was elected to parliament in the 
constituency of Montreal West which he represented 
until his death. He became a cabinet minister in 1862 
and a fervid supporter of the movement for Confeder- 
ation. Irish rebel that he had been, in the political life 
of Canada he became a loyal Britisher and by 1866 he 
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was a bitter opponent of the Irish Fenian ideas. In 
opposing the Fenian invasion from the United States 
he earned the enmity of the troublesome Irish leaders 
and he paid for his loyalty with his life. As he was 
returning to his home on Sparks street, in the early 
morning of April 7, 1868, after a session at the House, 
he was assassinated by a Fenian. He was only forty- 
three. He had had a career in three countries, he had 
written four books on Irish affairs, three volumes on 
Canadian political life, and two volumes of verse. 
McGee was one of the most brilliant orators Canada 
has ever known, and a man of rare vision and generosity 
of fecling. 

‘There is also here, to the west of the main building, 
on a rising mound, a memorial to Queen Victoria, 
which was unveiled by her grandson, now King George 
of England, in 1901. It is the work of Philippe Hebert, 
a celebrated French Canadian sculptor, in the old classic 
tradition and shows the queen surrounded by all the 
pomp and circumstance of her imperial reign. 

Rockliffe Park, on the outskirts of the city is per- 
haps the finest city park in Canada, Some hundred 
and eighty-five acres of forest lands are here set aside 
for beauty and recreation, bounded on the one side by 
the Ottawa River and on the other by the finest resi- 
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dential district in the capital. This is a bird sanctuary 
and a bit of wilderness retreat to be reached by those 
who are limited to a street railway for their wanderings. 

‘The views from the park are very fine. Across the 
river lies the mouth of the Gatineau and the low lines 
of the north shore with the Laurentians mountains 


sloping into rounded horizons, Sunset and dusk here 
are indescribably lovely, with the deep shadows casting 
a color of romance and mystery over hills and water. 
‘As the golden sun slides down behind the pine clad hills 
and shadowy lights fill the valley the delicate spire of 
the little church at Gatineau Point leans against the sky 
and hints at the quiet life of a French village, lonely and 
remote. 

Another of the lovely park areas is Strathcona Park 
between Range road and the Rideau River. This was 
once a bit of that “Mer Blew” as the French derisively 
called the wide swamp lands and muskegs of the Ottawa 
Valley, but it has been reclaimed and put to the service 


of civic beauty. Little stone curbed channels and a tiny 
lake drain the remains of the old beaver meadow. The 
Rideau hereabouts is tree-fringed and placid. Rideau 
street, which crosses the north end of the park, is the 
end of the old Montreal road that leads from the St. 
Lawrence to Bytown. 
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‘Two miles above the Chaudiere the river opens out 
into an island studded lake and along each shore are 
delightful roadways and summer places. On the south 
shore is Britannia Bay with its camps and amusements 
and its long pier, a popular resort for young towns- 
people. The south shore is connected with the north 
by a handsome new bridge, called in honor of the ex- 
plorer, Champlain Bridge. It leads into clubland, for 
many an old farmhouse had been converted into a golf 
and country club. Along the north shore the road runs 
into Aylmer, a quaint old town with a flavor of its own. 
There is a little English church and an old stone inn, 
called the British Hotel, that still has an arched way 
leading into a courtyard. Over its cobbled area it is 
easy to imagine the north shore stage coach rumbling 
to a full stop, while its stiff and weary passengers climb 
down, eager for the ease and refreshment provided by 
mine host. For long over a century has this old grey 
inn been dispensing hospitality. At the end of the main 
street in Aylmer stands a stout stone building, now an 
aquatic club, but for many years a famous inn and 
tavern of the shantyman. Many a roistering night has 
been spent there by the French and Irish, Scots and 
Yankee river drivers. 

This area is rich in Indian relics, since Lake Des- 
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chenes was a camping ground of the native tribes. 
Among those who have done research work into the life 
and crafts of the Indians is a resident of Aylmer, T. W. 
E. Sowter, who has published important scientific 
material as a result of his work, but although his dis- 


coveries have been made in the interests of science they 
are teeming with very real human interest, For instance 
on Aylmer Island he came upon an ancient grave, and 
of it he wrote: 

“The writer has in his collection the contents of 
a single grave found on Aylmer Island. ‘The occupant 
was well provided with this world’s goods, from an 
Indian standpoint. He had with him, among other 
things, an iron tomahawk of French make, a small 
copper kettle, a bone harpoon, three knives and five 
crooked knives. Among other things that his friends 
had put into his kit for his trip to the happy hunting 
ground was a quantity of fringe made out of white 
woman’s hair. He also had with him a bone arrow- 
head that had been driven completely through a 
segment of his lumbar vertebrae, piercing the spinal 
chord and still remaining in position. Now it seems 
easy to read this Indian’s story. At some time in his 
career he had scalped a white woman and used her hair 
for his personal adornment; but later on he got what 
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was coming to him—so to speak; for that identical 
portion of his transfixed backbone is at present reposing 
in the writer’s cabinet, and it shows conclusively that 
its owner died by violence—and served him right.” 

According to Mr. Sowter who has been exploring 
the vicinity for over forty years, the shores all round 
Lake Deschenes are rich in deposits of flints and pottery 
and other Indian relics. Echo Bay, Pointe aux Pins, 
(now called Queen’s Park) on the Quebec side, are im- 
portant spots; Raymond’s Point on the Ontario side 
is “by far the largest beach workshop and campsite on 
the lake” he writes. Pointe a la Bataille, Big Sand Point 
and other points around the lake would yield treasure 
to those who know how to search for Indian relics and 
how to recognize them once they are found. 

Mr. Sowter’s home in Aylmer is an historic spot for 
“Cherry Cottage” was the home of the boy who grew 
up to be Dr. Clarke, the founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Movement. 


The Ottawa was a river of several names. The 
nation of Ottawas who had long inhabited its shores 
before the coming of the white man, gave it its present 
name. They moved westward, first to Lake Huron and 
then, south of the great Lakes, Pontiac, who raised 
the western Indians in a conspiracy against the British 
in 1763, was an Ottawa. 
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After the Ottawas the Algonquins continued to use 
the Ottawa for travel and hunting, Allumette Island, 
an island as large as the Island of Orleans, was the head- 
quarters of these people who acted as middlemen, estab- 
lishing a rude system of exchange whereby they secured 
the furs of the western tribes and traded them at a 
profit to southern Indians at the Chaudiere. To them 
it was Kitchisippe, the Great River. 

To the French it was Grande Rivitre, or the River 
of the Algonquins, since it was chiefly with these peo- 
ple that they travelled and traded along its course. 

Fortunately, in the days of the English regime, it 
was restored to its original name, and became again the 
Ottawa. 

The Ottawa is a very great river. In some places 
it is miles wide. In one part it is nearly a mile deep, 
one of the deepest rivers in the world. It has at least 
twenty major tributaries in the course of the seven 
hundred and fifty miles from Lake Temiscaming to the 
St. Lawrence. The fact that the Ottawa itself is the 
tributary of an even greater river has detracted from its 
own peculiar glory. But the Gatineau, which is a 
tributary of a tributary, is a river more than six hun- 
dred miles long. 

Roughly the Ottawa has three eras of recorded his- 
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tory: the seventeenth century of savage warfare; the 
eighteenth century of exploration and trade, and the 
nineteenth century of settlement. 

As early as 1603 when Champlain made his first trip 
to the St. Lawrence and landed at Tadoussac, he was 
met there by Tessouat, a celebrated chief of the Algon- 
quins who had paddled all the way from Allumette 
Island, two hundred miles up the Ottawa. 

Since the coming of Jacques Cartier in 1534 French 
fishermen and traders had been making yearly trips to 
Tadoussac. There the Indians gathered to trade their 
furs for the geegaws that the white men brought from 
Europe, tin plates and beads, combs and mirrors, metal 
pots and hatchets. By sixteen-hundred a thousand little 
ships crossed the Atlantic to fish on the Grand Banks 
or to trade along the coasts. Every autumn Tadoussac 
was abandoned, the Frenchmen sailing home to turn 
their cargoes into gold and the Indians paddling west- 
ward for more furs. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century ,the 
French settled at Quebec, the English at Boston, and 
the Dutch at Manhattan. Thereafter the Indian trade 
was a matter for bitter rivalry between the white men, 
and the red men learned to be jealous of each other’s 
markets, For a century and a half they were all in- 
volved in intermittent trade wars, 
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Of them all the Iroquois nations were the most war- 
like, the most pitiless and the most difficult to secure in 
friendship or alliance. They wielded their tomahawks 
in turn against French, English and Dutch as well as 
maintaining a cruel policy of extermination against 
their red rivals. After their first devastating experi- 
ence with European firearms on Lake Champlain, when 
Champlain joined the Algonquins against them, they 
thirsted to possess similar weapons. The Dutch, hoping 
to win their friendship by satisfying their wants, sup- 
plied them with muskets. Thereafter the Algonquins, 
paddling and portaging down the Ottawa in the 
Chaudiere basin were picked off from, to them, in- 
credible distances, by invisible enemies. 

United, these savage nations could have wiped the 
puny white colonies off the contirient. Divided, they 
dissipated their strength on savage wars and were played 
like chessmen on a board, by the wily white invaders. 
Te was a great game of profit and domination. 
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Chapter XX1. 


SAINTS AND SAVAGES 


HAMPLAIN’S second trip up the Ottawa was 
made two years later. He had brought with him 
from France four priests of the Recollet order, a re- 
formed branch of the Franciscans. Father Le Caron, 
who was assigned as a missionary to the Hurons, ‘was 
full of religious fervor and adventurous zeal, and no 
sooner was he in New France than he was impatient for 
his long, strange journey to the land of the savages. 
At Montreal he found the Hurons assembled for 
their yearly trading ceremonies and to them he dis- 
closed his intention of returning with them to their 
homes. But they received the news with mixed senti- 
ments, They wanted Champlain and his muskets, 
rather than Father Le Caron and his prayers. The 
Iroquois were a present menace with whom Champlain 
could cope with these firesticks he brought across the 
water. The devil and hell-fire were recent acquaint- 
ances and of them they were not nearly so fearful. 
Champlain consented to take an armed body of 
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men with him into the west, so he went back to Quebec 
to muster them, leaving the Hurons to round up their 
warriors and prepare for war. 

For some reason or other the Hurons at Montreal 
became panic-stricken and instead of waiting for 
Champlain they fled back up the Ottawa. When 
Champlain reached Montreal he discovered the enter- 
prising Father Le Caron had left with them. 

Presently, the priest who had so recently left the 
cool, white cells of the monastery of Bruage, found 
himself straining at the paddle, climbing portages with 
bundles on his shoulders, his skirts wet and muddy, his 
wooden sandals broken on the rocks. ‘There were eighty 
toa hundred portages between Montreal and the Huron 
villages, but the monk tried to keep “a smiling, modest, 
contented face,” an heroic effort when he was hungry 
and weary and disgusted with his filthy companions. 
‘The rocks bruised him, the tangled bush scratched him 
and the flies and mosquitoes tortured him. 





Father Le Caron established a mission among the 
savages where the Recollets labored for ten years. The 
fruits of their labors were few. In 1625 they were 
forced to appeal to the powerful and wealthy Jesuits 
who were conducting successful missions in Asia, Africa 
and South America. 
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Jean de Brebeuf was among the Jesuits who came 
in answer to that call. ‘Thereafter, he strode, a magnifi- 
cent figure in rough brown habit, and swinging rosary, 
through the history of New France. 

There still remain some traces of the old portage 
around the Chaudiere on the north shore of the Ottawa, 
at Val Tetreau, It is easily reached by motor, or those 
who would like to browse about a bit of shore familiar 
to this missionary giant may descend to the Hull rail- 
way lines by stairs at the northeast angle of the bridge 
over the canal. The Aylmer car that runs into Ottawa 
here will take the visitor across the river and up the 
shore to Val Tetreau. ‘This is a little French settlement 
proud of its association with the first Canadian martyr 
and saint. In the park that has been laid out along the 
river side there is a bronze figure of Brebeuf. The 
place is delightful and the rapids purr menacingly along 
the shore, just as they did when Brebeuf himself came 
up the trail and paused to cool and rest himself here 
with the Chaudiere safely passed. 

Brebeuf’s first trip up the Ottawa was in 1626 and 
he came down again in 1629 to be carried off prisoner 
to England by the gay young brothers Kirke who had 
taken Quebec for King Charles the Second. 

But Brebeuf was back by the first French ship that 
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came in 1632 when Charles handed Quebec back to 
Louis of France in exchange for the remainder of 
Henrietta Maria’s unpaid dowry. 

Around 1630 a Petite Nation Indian had killed a 
Frenchman and the murderer was being dealt with by 






Champlain on his return to Quebec. That same July, 
1632, a hundred and forty Huron canoes swept down 
the rivers to Quebec to welcome the French and the 
Indians set up their tepees along the shore. 

Swinging down Cote de la Montague to greet them 
came the great figure of Brebeuf, He hailed them with 
delight and called them by name as he made his way 
through the camp. At his heels came two others who 
were to join him in the west. Champlain offered them 
to the Indians as friends and emissaries. 

“These are our fathers,” he said gravely. “We love 
them. They do not go among you for furs. They lef 
their friends and their country to show you the way to 
Heaven. If you love the French as ‘you say you do, 
then love and honor these our fathers.” 

The chiefs harangued them in long and brilliant 
orations and to their delight Brebeuf, the nobly-born 
Frenchman, replied to them in broken Huron, They 
' assured him they honored him and contended for the 
privilege of carrying him in their canoes. Now Brebeuf 
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laughed, for he knew that to be no idle compliment. 
‘There had been a time when they refused to give him 
a place, complaining that he was too big for their frail 
bark canoes. Brebeuf himself, playing on his name, 
liked to call himself an ox. He knew how to ingratiate 
himself with the savages. Ie was largely on his sug- 
gestions that the order in Paris issued instructions to 
Jesuits bound for New France, so that they might make 
themselves as little trouble as possible to the Indians. 
“You should love the Indians like your brothers,” they 
read. “Never make them wait on you for embarkation. 
Carry flint and steel to light their fire for them. Try 
to eat their sagamite, no matter how filthy and repulsive 
it is. Fasten up the skirts of your cassock so that you 
do not carry sand and water into the canoe, Wear no 
shoes or stockings in the canoe but you may put them 
on crossing the portages. Be careful in the canoe that 
the brim of your hat does not annoy them. Perhaps it 
would be better if you wore your nightcap.” 

By this time Tessouat had been succeeded by another 
chief; La Borgne, the French called him, the One-Eyed. 
In French it had another meaning, indicating something 
obscure, and La Borgne was indeed obscure in some of 
his dealing with Champlain. 

When Brebeuf and his fellow missionaries were 
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packed and ready to set out, La Borgne rose in the night 
and went among the tepees spreading the conspiracy he 
had long since conceived. “We have begged for the life 
of this man of La Petite Nation. They will not spare 
him. He will die. ‘Then the Algonquins will be angry. 
They will be revenged. ‘They will kill these priests who 
come among us. If we defend them, the Algonquins 
will make war upon us. If we do not defend them, the 
French will blame us. If Champlain will not free the 
prisoner, then these men cannot come with ws.” 

The exasperated Jesuits went up tothe fort and 
roused Champlain from his sleep. ‘There was another 
council, with more harangues. 

There were two ends to be achieved by the Indians. 
If the French were kept out of the west, the middle- 
men’s trade would go on undisturbed. Or, if they must 
indeed go west, the Hurons might as well acquire credit 
with the Algonquins by bringing home the pardoned 
murderer. Champlain could not release the man and 
condone the murder of a white man, since the only 
hope of the handful of Europeans on the continent was 
to maintain their prestige against these hordes of savages. 

Neither side would give way, so the Hurons paddled 
off and left the chagrined Brebeuf to cool his heels in 
Quebec for another year. 
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The following year the Hurons were subdued. The 
Troquois had maltreated them and they had suffered 
pestilence. Poor and dejected they listened to Brebeuf, 
rubbing home the lesson. They had refused to help 
God’s men and so they had suffered. He made a great 
vow to St. Joseph and immediately, and miraculously, 
as it seemed to him, the hearts of the Hurons melted and 
they promised to carry him off home with them. 

Brebeuf counted thirty-five portages and more than 
fifty times they had to get out and push their canoes 
against the current. Even Brebeuf’s great strength 
nearly failed him, and here, at the head of the Chaudiere 
portage, he sank, weary and distressed, but as full of 
zeal and visions as ever he had been, ready, nay, anxious, 
to be a martyr of his faith. 

He was not the accepted type of ascetic missionary, 
this French noble, vigorous, deep-throated, brawny. He 
would have been a magnificent figure of a man in a 
military uniform. Even under the rough habit of his 
order his noble proportions showed to advantage. But 
it was not court or battlefield that fired his devotion. 
This Norman zealot struggled year after year with 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles everywhere around 
him. He was fifty-six years of age when, in 1649, he 
was martyred by the Iroquois. After being beaten and 
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abused he was tied toa stake, Strips of bark dipped in 
pitch were wound around his body. Around his neck 
was hung a collar of red hot hatchets, before fire was 
piled around his feet. He was baptised, in a horribly 
fantastic ceremony, with boiling water. Pieces of flesh 
were cut from his body and eaten before his eyes. A 
chief drank his blood that he might share his courage. 
At last his heart was torn out and shared among those 
who yearned to share his stoicism. 

His skull was carried back to Quebec. ‘There half’ 
of it is to be seen in a silver bust, exposed in the Jesuit 
church. ‘The other half is held in jealous care by the 
nuns of the Hotel Dieu. Meantime the church of Rome 
that he served so devotedly had found a place for him 
among the saints. 

So, here beside these historic waters it is no less than 
his due to pause and pay tribute to a manly man, an 
heroic voyageur, who knew the Chaudiere Basin well, 
two centuries before John By came to bridge it. 
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Chapter XXII. 
ROMANCE UNDER GLASS 


WAY from the heart of the city, in the resi- 

dential district, off Elgin avenue, is the Victoria 
Memorial Museum which houses two truly national 
institutions, the museum and art gallery. While the 
new block of the parliament buildings was in course of 
erection this building was the parliament house of Can- 
ada and pictures and exhibits had to give way to the 
legislature. 

At the main entrance to the museum is a great 
boulder converted into a memorial to the man who has 
been called the Father of Canadian Geology—Sir Wil- 
liam Logan. Although born in Lower Canada in 1798, 
he was educated in Scotland and spent the early part of 
his career as manager of his uncle’s coal and copper- 
smelting plant in Wales. He made a study of the Welsh 
coal beds and gained a reputation for himself as a 
geologist. Consequently when, in 1843, the Canadian 
Geological Survey was organized, he was made the 
director and devoted himself for over thirty years to 
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the study of Canadian geology. He revolutionized cur- 
rent thought on the subject and brought to light the 
mineral wealth of the country. Honors came to him 
as a reward for his work, a fellowship in the Royal 
Society, from London, the legion of honor from France 
and a title from the Queen. The geological museum 
was founded on his collections and there is exhibited 
there a case of relics of the distinguished scientist, in- 
cluding many of the instruments he used. 

The entrance to the several floors of the museum is 
through a high open well, decorated with several 
enormous totem poles which give the keynote to the 
intensely interesting Indian collections for which the 
museum is celebrated. Visitors from abroad would 
naturally turn to the national museum of Canada for 
an insight into the history, art, and archaeology of the 
aboriginal races, and fortunately they would discover 
here a wealth of material rich in interest and 
significance. 

Most spectacular of the collections are those per- 
taining to the West Coast Indians who, of all the Indian 
races in Canada, had the highest developed forms of arts 
and crafts, It is easy enough even for the veriest 
amateur, to distinguish at once the difference between 
the West Coast exhibits and those of the plains and 
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eastern Indians. The work of these are crude and 
primitive compared with the degree of beauty and skill 
put into the West Coast work. The Coast Indian was 
an artist, not so many worlds apart from the contem- 
porary artist, who recognizes in his work many of the 
fundamental ideas and emotions of artists all the world 
over. 

Best known of the work of the West Coast Indians 
are the totem poles, fantastic representations of family 
histories and social prestige. ‘There are many very fine 
ones in the Museum and an important volume has been 
published by the museum authorities to record the re- 
searches of Marius Barbeau, the indefatigable student 
and research worker who has the collection in his care. 
Mr. Barbeau spent four seasons in field research on the 
west coast and took with him some artists who were 
interested in primitive art, so that, as a result, not only 
is the scientific research embodied in print and photo- 
graphs, but the tribal lands of the West Coast Indians 
has entered the field of the fine arts, ‘The volume in 
question, “Totem Poles of the Gitksan, Upper Skeena 
River, British Columbia,” is only one of a series of 
monographs on the history and arts of this strange and 
fascinating people. 

Of the totem Mr. Barbeau writes: 
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“Totem poles were once a characteristic form of 
plastic art among the tribes of the North West coast 
in British Columbia, and southern Alaska. ‘The natives 
took pride in them and strained every nerve to make 
them worthy:symbols of their own social standing and 
achievements. . . This art now belongs to the past... . 
Totem poles are no longer made. Many of them have 
fallen from old age; they have decayed and disappeared. 
Some of them have been cut down and removed to 
museums and public parks, Others have been destroyed 
by the owners themselves in the course of hysterical 
revivals under a spurious banner of Christianity.” 

‘The poles in the national collection comes from the 
Skeena River tribal villages, the Nass River, and the 
Charlotte Islands. In their natural settings the poles 
usually face the water and stand apart before their 
owner’s lodge. Dotting the village in a long irregular 
row, they gave to the tribal settlements a strange, fan- 
tastic air. Carved from cedar trees, fifteen to sixty 
feet high they were covered from top to bottom with 
symbolic animals and mythological creatures. Most of 
the poles now in existence have been carved within the 
past sixty years, 

Totems are not hundreds of years old, as so many 
people mistakenly believe. Owing to the nature of the 
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wood, they could not survive such lengths of time and 
moreover, there are the best of reasons for knowing that 
when the early travellers explored the West Coast there 
were no totems to astonish them with their rude dignity. 
The art of the Indian is older than that but its applica~ 
tion to totem poles was a recent development that 
blossomed and flourished and died away within a few 
decades. The interest in the totem is in their use of 
tribal symbolism and in the vast stores of tradition and 
legend they represent. 

The Nass River was the birth place of the totem 
pole on the coast and Nass River carvers spread the art 
among the other coast tribes. The totem, wherever it 
was erected, had a purely social and decorative func- 
tion. The human figures were not gods or spirits, but 
symbols that can be compared to European heraldry. 
The poles were not worshipped any more than our pub- 
lic memorials to national heroes are worshipped. They 
were an expression of tribal pride and veneration. 

Curiously enough once these poles were erected they 
were never repaired or transplanted under any circum- 
stances. They simply stood as long as nature allowed 
them and when they fell were pushed aside or destroyed. 
Te was as gross an infringement of tribal tradition to 
repair them as to cut them down or sell them. Mr. 
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Barbeau records an experience he had when trying to 
purchase a very fine totem discovered in the wilderness 
of the lower Nass. The chief, its owner, retorted that 
the price of the pole was the monument that had been 
erected to Sir James Douglas, first Governor of British 
Columbia. As Mr. Barbeau concludes, “To him one 
was at least worth the other, and the pole was, after all, 
much the more precious.” 

In the Museum there is an opportunity to study 
these totems in relation to the rest of the West Coast 
Indian art, Each great case on exhibition bears on it 
the name of the tribe which produced the work. Thus, 
in the cases devoted to the Haida Indians, there are 
stone carvings of strange designs, worked with infinite 
patience, and bone and horn carvings that indicate their 
capacity for adapting all sorts of materials to their use. 
There is a beautiful ivory war club from the Nass River 
that suggests a proud chief, decked in all the savage 
glory of his day, setting out to make war upon his 
neighbors. Here, too, are mortars for the preparation 
of foods, decorated with grotesque human faces and 
ornamental stone pestles. Feasts were an important 
part of the ceremonial of the West Coast Indians and 
everything that was used to participate in the rituals 
was decorated with the best that the savage artist could 


conceive, 
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Implements of the hunt, on land and sea, were beau- 
tifully made and the bone harpoons are frequently much 
carved and engraved. Combs and pendants and other 
articles of personal adornment from whale bones were 
also produced by the tribal artists, An example of 
Indian ingenuity is an amusing decoy duck, with leather 
wings and so made that the wings move as the decoy 
is drawn through the water. Paddles were often highly 
decorated with painting, and the Indian killed his seal, 
halibut and sea lions with clubs that to-day add to his 
reputation as a connoiseur of art. 

‘The weaving of the West Coast Indians is amazingly 
interesting. From shredded cedar bark they contrived 
to make all sorts of things including mats and baskets. 
‘Thick, strong ropes for whale fishing, and thin strong 
twine were made from the same material. There is a 
beautiful song of the West Coast, that, even in its Eng- 
lish translation, is steeped in the spirit of the Indian. It 
is the Song of the Whip-Plaiting: 


In the dawn I gathered cedar boughs 
For the plaiting of thy whip. 

They were wer wich sweet drops; 
‘They still thought of the night. 


All alone I shredded cedar boughs, 
Green boughs in the pale light, 
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Where the morning meets the sea, 

And the great mountain stops. 

The sweetness will not leave my hands, 
No, not in salt sea washings; 

Tears will not wash away sweetness. 

I shall have sweet hands for thy service, 


For the West Coast Indians had songs as fine as their 
carvings and weavings. Their love songs, lullabys and 
prayers are gathered up, like their blankets and war 
clubs, for preservation. 

The Kwakiutl tribe is largely represented. ‘There 
are huge and fantastic masks worn in ceremonial war 
dances, batons strangely carved and decorated. There 
is an amazing war apron embroidered and stitched with 
bone ornaments but what will amuse the fancy will be 
the clusters of thinables strung like little bells, and rows 
of empty bullet cases put to the same purpose. The 
Kwakiutl Indians must have been fearful figures when 
they were arrayed in these masks and aprons and weird 
collars. One of the masks is in the form of a bird’s 
head with an enormous beak that must have been diffi- 
cult to manage in the frency of the ritual of the dance. 

The Kwakiutl Indians had beautifully made food 
dishes, carved and rubbed smooth, There is one, a berry 
bowl, made to represent a great bird. A painted water 
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bucket shows how they delighted in making even the 
homeliest of utensils beautiful. Some of their bracelets, 
made of copper, silver and brass, are curiously like some 
of the costume jewelry of to-day and may indeed have 
inspired some of it. ‘The Indian bracelets are chased 
and engraved with symbolical designs. ‘They also made 
the most ingenious fish nets from nettle fibre. 

The cases devoted to the Tsimshean Tribes are worth 
special attention for their beautiful designs in woven 
shawls, girdles and rugs. Some of their garments are 
decorated with rows of bell-like ornaments made of 
bears’ claws. ‘The Salish Indians wove beautiful blankets 
of mountain goat’s hair. The earliest of them are pure 
wool, but later examples are made of the wool on inner 
cores of cedar fibre to give strength and body to the 
fabric, ‘The Salish shawls are magnificently designed 
in bold colors and finished with fringe. Their cedar 
rugs are made of bark dyed different colors, black by 
burying the cedar in the mud near springs, red by the 
juice from young alders, and so on. 

‘The Pacific coast canoes, dugouts made from the 
trunks of great trees, were as beautifully decorated as 
everything else they owned. There are some fine ex- 
amples in the museum. See how carefully they are 
chipped in a sort of design on the inner surfaces and 
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how everything inside and out, is painted with their 
characteristic designs. 

These are only a few of the fascinating things in 
this great collection. ‘There are also the cases of beauti- 
ful Charlotte Island stone carvings, the historic 
wampum belts, the carved masks inlaid with brilliant 
opalescent shells, the Eskimo ivories, the jade from 
northern British Columbia, and a thousand more ex- 
hibits, every one with a story. 

It is the importance of collections of this kind that 
make Ottawa a truly national center, for students of 
Indian history and art travel from all over the contin- 
ent and from Europe to make a study of these things. 
It is an important element in the work of government, 
for these Indian people are part and parcel of Cana- 
dian life and all that pertains to them pertains to the 
cultural history of the country. 
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Chapter XXII. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


HILE the history of the national collection 

goes back to 1880, the story of the Gallery 
began only about twenty-five years ago, when rooms 
were first set aside for the exhibition of works of art and 
a director was appointed. 

It started with the founding of the Royal Canadian 
Academy at the instigation of the Princess Louise, her- 
self an artist, and the Marquis of Lorne her husband. 
The Prince Consort, the father of Princess Louise, had 
done much to raise the position of the artist in England 
and the young Princess was anxious to set in motion 
some movement for the organization of artists in Can- 
ada. Each member elected to the Royal Academy was 
required to present a diploma picture, and these pic 
tures formed the nucleus of the national collection. 

Ie is amusing to look back upon the social turmoil 
that resulted. Artists of the eighties sighed for royal 
favors and struggled for places in the Academy. One 
of the Toronto artists left out of the charmed circle, 
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indignantly wrote the Princess and sent her some of his 
pictures to judge for herself. The first president 
dreamed of a title but ic did not materialize. One 
woman was appointed among the charter members but 
by some curious quirk of the masculine mind, she never 
had a successor, and since her day, even the best of the 
women artists, who have had academic honors, have 
had to be content with associate memberships, even 
though they are recognized as more distinguished and 
competent than some of their male fellow academicians. 
‘The Royal Canadian Academy remains late Victorian in 
its attitude to women artists. 

Art in Canada in those days was a frail, attenuated, 
transplanted growth and since British art was not in a 
very flourishing condition when the transplant took 
place, there was not any native movement of import- 
ance in the young Dominion. 

The collection was added to by gifts and by pur- 
chases, frequently made from people who were anxious 
to part with things they did not want and who had 
enough political influence to reach the ears of govern- 
ment. The pictures were hung in the hallways of the 
Department of Fisheries and maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1907 they were gathered up 
and placed under the control of a director of the 
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National Gallery, and the important collection of to- 
day was begun. 

To-day Canada has a national collection of intrinsic 
value and artistic merit, The quarters are totally in- 
adequate and the great collection of War Memorials, in 
painting and sculpture, cannot be shown at all, Canada 
has the greatest collection of this kind among all the 
nations of the globe, for a systematic record of the war 
was made while the war was in progress by a staff of 
painters and sculptors, British and Canadian. 

Funds set aside in Canada for the purchase of pic- 
tures are exceedingly small, but by judicious selection a 
really fine collection of old masters has been built up. 
However, the one thing in which the Gallery should 
excel and does excel is in its collection of works of art 
by Canadians. The first choice of canvases exhibited in 
Canada usually falls to the Gallery and as the prices of 
works of art in Canada are very low, the Gallery is able 
to acquire a really notable collection. It is the largest 
collection of Canadian paintings and sculptures in the 
country. 

For those who are interested there is here a com- 
plete history of art in Canada, dating from the Cap 
Tourmente School of the late seventeenth century in 
Quebec, to the last exhibited works of contemporaries. 
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Bishop Laval founded the Cap Tourmente school in 
1685 and brought out from France fine artists and 
craftsmen from the provinces of France, where the 
traditions of the French Renaissance of Francis the First 
still flourished. The National Gallery has several im- 
portant pieces, one of them The Last Supper, carved 
in wood for the altar of the old church at St. Anne de 
Beaupre, between 1695 and 1698 by Le Blond de 
La Tour. The work of Jean Baillarge and Pierre Le- 
vasseur, two other famous eighteenth century wood 
carvers is also represented. The last of the Quebec 
woodcarvers to work in the old tradition of the Cap 
Tourmente school was Louis Jobin, who died at St. 
Joachim in 1929. Though he was more than eighty 
years of age, he worked in his workshop until the end 
and it was through him that much was learned of the 
fascinating story of that old school of arts and crafts. 
A great deal of documentary evidence has been dis- 
covered in the parish records and many of the names of 
the old artists have been retrieved and preserved. Jobin 
was the man who carved the great white Madonna of 
the Saguenay on Cape Trinity and in his youth he was 
famous for his figure heads for ships built in Quebec of 
Ottawa timbers. 

Among the nineteenth century artists represented is 
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John Bell-Smith, who organized one of the first art 
societies in Canada, in Montreal, in the year of Con- 
federation. His son, Frederic Bell-Smith, was also asso- 
ciated with early art movements in this country. The 
Gallery has examples of the work of Alan Edson, Daniel 
Fowler, John Fraser and many other charter members 
of the Academy. One of them was Robert Harris 
whose best known pictures was called The Fathers of 
Confederation. 

The first artist who actually painted from a Cana- 
dian point of view was a German named Cornelius 
Krieghoff, who settled in Montreal, married a French 
girl, and took a great delight inhabitant scenes. ‘The 
Gallery owns half a dozen examples of his work, but 
the best known of them is, The Habitant Farm, in 
which he manifests his reaction to the life of Quebec. 
‘A contemporary of Krieghoff was Paul Kane, born in 
York, as Toronto was then called. He was self-taught 
and travelled abroad for some time copying old masters, 
before he set out on his famous trip across the continent. 
He painted and sketched Indian life all along the way 
and wrote a book about his experiences. ‘The largest 
collection of his work is in the Royal Ontario Museum 
in Toronto but the Gallery has four canvases to illustrate 
his share in directing artists to the unlimited possibili- 
ties of their own landscape and native life. 
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One of the interesting figures represented in the 
National Gallery is Homer Watson, a recluse of Doon, 
Ontario, where he has painted for more than half a 
century. The greatest of all his canvases is, The Flood 
Gate, which carried with it an interesting ancedote. 

Homer Watson was a young man, practically self- 
taught, with a keen urge to paint his native scene. He 
was the son and grandson of Ontario pioneers and his 
love of painting was a pure outcropping from some 
hidden vein, for there were no artists and no pictures 
within the circle of his environment. He was prompted 
by the same spirit that led Constable to paint “every 
stick and stone of his native heath” and curiously 
enough Watson’s work resembled in a great degree the 
work of the English nature-painter. But Watson was 
irritated by the allusions and in exasperation he declared 
that he would paint a Constable, if a Constable flavor 
his friends demanded. Like Constable he went back to 
his native heathvand painted his grandfather’s mill pond. 
The Flood Gate was the result. Whether the passion 
with which he painted it had something to do with it, 
or just what the explanation is, matters not, but the 
canvas is now acknowledged to be his finest work. 

Blair Bruce is another native Canadian painter, born 
at Hamilton in 1859, He worked chiefly in Europe and 
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his subjects are European, but he indicated a new trend 
of expression on the part of Canadian painters. A great 
collection of his paintings have been presented to his 
native city but the National Gallery has four import- 
ant canvases. 

Another group of important paintings are those 
from the brush of Morrice, the first of the genuine 
modernists among the Canadians. Morrice lived most 
of his life in Paris, but he never lost his interest in and 
his love for his native land. In his day there was no 
support for an artist of his ideals or capacity in Canada 
and he was a veritable exile. His canvases have a fine, 
broad, interpretive quality and they have had important 
bearings on the trend of work done by the men of the 
generation which followed his. 

One of the best known of the Canadian artists is 
C. W. Jeffreys since his historical pictures hang in so 
many class rooms and so many Canadian school books 
have been illustrated by him. Although born in Eng- 
land he has lived since childhood in Canada and has 
devoted himself unreservedly to the study of historical 
illustration, He is as much historian as artist, in the 
delineation of character and event. 

Modern Canadians are largely represented. Emily 
Carr was the first of the Canadians to use the West 
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Coast Indian life as motif for her art. Her water colors 
are particularly fine and her canvases bold and daring. 
Lionel Lemoine Fitzgerald, born in Winnipeg, was the 
first of the Manitobans to strike out into new and 
modern fields of expression in oils. Prudence Heward, 
one of the most successful young women painters in 
the Dominion hails from conservative Montreal and her 
bold figure subjects have earned her international com- 
mendation. One of her canvases, Girl on a Hill, was 
given first prize in the Willingdon Fine Arts Competi- 
tion of 1929. Perhaps her best known is the study of a 
young French-Canadian girl, against a Quebec land- 
scape, called Rollande. A. Y. Jackson of Toronto is 
largely represented with studies of Quebec landscape, 
northern Ontario subjects and Arctic canvases. He has 
twice gone into the Arctic to paint, sketching as far 
north as Bache Harbor, the most northerly inhabited 
spot on the globe. His companion on one of his 
journeys was Lawren Harris, whose highly stylized 
work is ih strong contrast to the warm, deeply emo- 
tional compositions of A. Y. Jackson. Lawren Harris 
sees the north, whether it be in the Arctic or along the 
bold north shore of Lake Superior, as landscapes of deep 
spiritual significance as well as great patterns of the 
elements. 
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The Gallery has a notable collection of canvases and 
sketches by Tom Thomson, the Canadian artist whose 





brilliane and spectacular career was cut short by an 
untimely death. His Jack Pine is one of the greatest 
canvases painted in Canada. His Northern River and 
Spring Ice have a lyrical loveliness about them. Twenty- 
five sketches by the same artist demonstrate his amazing 
faculty for capturing the dynamic qualities of the sea 
sons and the characteristics of his north country in 
small masterly works. 

Canadian sculpture in the National Gallery runs all 
the way from delicate crucifixes of the Cap Tourmente 
school, to the dramatic stone Passing Rain of Elizabeth 
Wynn Wood, an ikon-like interpretation of a Georgian 
Bay landscape. ‘This young Canadian is the first to 
have developed landscape forms in relief and in the 
round. There is a marble bust of the artist in the 
national collection, the work of her husband, Emanuel 
Hahn. Many other outstanding Canadian sculptors are 
represented, from the nineteenth century to to-day. 
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Chapter XXIV. 


ROUND ABOUT THE CAPITAL 


IDE by side way down on Sussex street stand two 
grey stone buildings, each with their own exceed- 


ingly great interests, The one is the Mint and the 





other is the Arcl 

The systematic organization of Canadian archives 
began in 1872 although it had been proposed as long 
ago as 1670 when Intendant Talon foresaw the need to 
keep the records of the colony in safety, Talon’s 
effort is recorded in a tablet by the door, but it was not 
until 1908 that the Archives building was completed 
and the scattered records of Canadian history assembled. 

Vast masses of archives in France and England had 
to be copied or transcribed. Relics and historical 
momentoes had to be collected. To-day students from 
all parts of the continent study at the Archives and a 





great many important volumes have been published 

under the direction of the Archivist to make the 

material available for research workers everywhere. 

Among other collections in the Archives is one of 
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thirty-five thousand maps, many of them of unique 
historical value, such as the map that Wolfe used to 
plan the siege of Quebec. There are more than ten 
thousand pamphlets, on every conceivable subject per- 
taining to Canadian thought and history. In addition 
there is a large library of Canadiana, and sunny rooms 
where visitors may work and study all day and all night, 
t00, if they wish. 

The museum of the Archives is a favorite place for 
visitors to the capital for nowhere else are so many rare 
relics assembled relating to Canadian history. One of 
the most fascinating is a model of Quebec city as it 
was in the first years of the British occupation. Here, 
too, may be seen the bullet-riddled flags of the Cana- 
dian militia carried in the War of 1812, Brock’s red 
coat with the bullet hole through which death entered 
his brave and loving heart. Here, too, is a poster offer- 
ing four thousand dollars reward for the capture of 
Papineau, a receipt for a slave purchased in Quebec in 
1761, letters signed by Wolfe, belts of wampum by 
which the Indians made their treaties with the white 
men, a ceinture fléche sash given Brock by Tecumsch 
and thereafter always worn by the Bi 





sh officer, these 
and hundreds more of fascinating objects, rich in asso- 
ciations with romantic men and women of the past. 
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There is a huge silver cup here, also, inscribed to Mac- 
Kay and Redpath as a souvenir of the completion of the 
Rideau Canal. 

At the Mint next door Canadian coinage is made. 
The castellated building with its high iron grill fences 
is closely guarded by Mounted Police, since millions of 
dollars worth of gold may be stored from time to time 
within, to be converted into coin of the realm, This 
was opened also in 1908. 

The Mint is open to visitors who must apply to one 
of the banks in the city and in turn will receive notice 
of the day and hour of the visit. They are then con- 
ducted through to see the process of “making money.” 
‘As many as two hundred thousand coins can be made 
here in one day. 

The gold reserve for Canada, which backs all paper 
money is kept in great vaults under the East Block of 
the Parliament Buildings. Deep into the rock the 
passages have been cut, and a series of steel grills, every 
one with a Mounted Police officer, makes admission as 
difficult as possible. ‘The corridors are brilliantly 
lighted. No one man ever knows the combination of 
the national vaults, and as many as eight officials may 
be involved in contributing the necessary details that 
will turn the great knobs and swing open the doors to 
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the treasure room. Once within, the piles of gold bricks 
and bags of bulging coins reveal the national gold re- 
serve of the Dominion. 

‘A modest but interesting little place is the Bytown 
Museum on Nicholas street where the Women’s His- 
torical Society has converted the old Registry Office into 
a shrine of Ottawa history. 

One of the show places of Ottawa is the Experi- 
mental Farm. Very fittingly, too, in the capital of a 
country so largely agricultural. Agriculture is one of 
the pursuits to-day so closely linked with science that 
the gap between the pioneer farmer, sowing grain be- 
tween the tree stumps by hand from his leather apron, 
and the modern farmer, seems indeed much greater 
than the span of years would indicate. 

Canada’s first experimental farm began way back 
in the sixteen-seventies at the instigation of that hand- 
some and intelligent Intendant Talon who laid out the 
villages of Bourg Le Reine, Bourg Royal and Bourg 
Talon at Charlesbourg, when he tried out schemes of 
settlement and agriculture. To-day the experimental 
farm system in Canada is a mighty modern, development 
with ramifications in the most unexpected places. ‘The 
chief of the farms, at Ottawa, is, to the layman, a 
delightful place where he is treated to a rose garden 
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riotous with color and perfume in the summer months 
or a magnificent chrysanthemum show in the early 
autumn, He knows vaguely that there are highly 
pedigreed cattle and aristocratic poultry. and various 
other matters of import to the farmer. But to hundreds 
of thousands of people from Atlantic to Pacific it is the 
experimental headquarters where countless problems 
affecting the well being and the prosperity of the farm 
are being solved. 

‘A conquering monarch who could add vast terri- 
tories to his kingdom would be revered by his people 
and commemorated with national memorials and his 
story told in countless historical volumes. He would 
be a dramatic figure and his army would be national 
heroes. Songs and sagas would record their deeds in 
extending the boundaries of the nation, Yet here quite 
undramatic civil servants, toiling over little patches of 
soil and testing results in little laboratories, have added 
the area of more than one European kingdom to the 
inhabited domain of Canada, without any flaunting of 
flags or any songs of victory. Among all the historic 
sites in Canada none is more intensely dramatic in its 
significance than that little plot in which Marquis wheat 
was first created, Marquis was not the last but only 
one of a series of epoch making discoveries in grain 
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culture, and while there are still more kingdoms to be 
brought under the golden sceptre of wheat-in-the- 
head, these quiet, unassuming farmer-scientists will go 
on working at this and the other experimental farms 
that, like fortresses of old, stand on the frontiers of 
the land. 

‘The experimental farm system was founded in 1884 
when Canada realized the pressing need for scientific 
aid in agriculture, the value of good seeds, the rotation 
of crops, summer fallow and many more agricultural 
commonplaces which were then known to few. Dr. 
Williams Saunders, a manufacturing chemist in London, 
had some years before purchased a farm on which to 
conduct the experiments which were a hobby with him. 
‘When the government looked about for a director of 
the farm movement, Dr. Saunders, or plain Mr. 
Saunders as he was then, was the very man for the job. 
His hobby prepared him for what was virtually the 
most important post in Canada in his day. 

Remember that when William Saunders became 
director of experimental farms, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was not completed, that settlers were still 
forging into the prairie lands on foot or in wagons in 
search of the free land grants so easily secured. Every 
man who settled in the new west added to the serious- 
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ness of the seed wheat problem. A farming territory 
that ran like a narrow ribbon along the frontier and 
left the rest of the west still uninhabited country, made 
Canada a land barely linked province by province. 
From a national point of view that narrow, sparsely 
settled belt was a serious matter. Yet grain would not 
ripen farther north and there was nothing to take 
settlers where farming was dangerous and uncertain. 
Early frosts could wipe out in a hour or two a whole 
year’s work and certainly settlers would not court 
disaster by invading the land beyond proven safety. 

Tt was a matter of common debate, for there had 
been plenty of people to decry the building of a railway 
through a country that, according to them, had only 
one month’s summer. But for every one of little faith 
there was always one of great faith and men of common 
sense knew what intelligent scientific interest could do 
much to better the conditions obtaining on the prairies. 

Now the most important thing about William 
Saunders was his point of view. He had a true, experi- 
mental mind, infinite patience and common sense. He 
was not content to sit in his office and send out ques- 
tionaires to farmers. He wanted to know for himselE. 
So he set out immediately for the far west. He travelled 
where he could by train, and when he wanted to get 
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farther he hired a horse and buggy and drove from farm 
to farm, investigating and making notes. 

One of the farmers he encountered was Angus 
MacKay who had emigrated to the west from Ontario, 
trekking in with horse and wagon. He settled at Indian 
Head. The first year he had a fine harvest. The second 
year frost wiped out his crop the day before he intended 
to start cutting it. The next year, 1885, he decided to 
sow earlier, to cheat the frosts, so he began in April. 
When his seeding was half done his horses were con- 
scripted for the North West Rebellion. Half his farm 
lay black and seedless. 

By 1886 he had replaced his horses and he seeded the 
whole farm. That summer there was drought. The 
whole territory was hopeless, watching the parched land 
burn under the summer sun. Then Angus MacKay 
discovered an amazing thing. On those acres that had 
laid unsown the year before his grain grew and flourished 
until it nodded in golden fields in the autumn sun. 
MacKay had stumbled on a great principle. He had 
discovered the benefits of summer fallow. The fields 
that had had a rest had repaid him a hundred fold. A 
problem that scientists were puzzling over in their 
laboratories, MacKay discovered as an accident of war. 

MacKay’s farm was one of the places William 
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Saunders discovered on his long journey into the west. 
He recognized in Angus MacKay an intelligent farmer 
and he made him superintendent of the experimental 
farm for that district. He found from MacKay and 
from many of his neighbors the crying need for an early 
wheat. 

Saunders realized that years of patient research lay 
ahead. He sent all over the world for samples of wheat 
that grew in cold climates and high altitudes. He sowed 
them and crossed them and shipped them all over the 
west to be grown under various conditions. Every step 
in the experiment meant shipping little bags of seed 
wheat back and forth from Ottawa to the farmers and 
waiting a summer for results. Red Fife must be the 
parent wheat, Saunders decided, since it was already 
growing successfully all over the west. In 1892 Red 
Fife was crossed with Hard Calcutta and the results 
seemed to offer something in the way of promise. One 
summer Saunders sent a young son all the way across 
the country crossing grains, taking the pollen from one 
variety and laying it on the pistils of another. Finally 
at Agassiz, British Columbia, he crossed twenty-three 
wheat plants, 

At the end of the summer the superintendent of 
the farm at Agassiz plucked the twenty-three heads’ of 
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grain, put them in a little bag and mailed them to 
Ottawa. ‘They arrived with the morning mail and some 
boys in the office discovered that the little bag made 
very good ball, They pitched it back and forth for a 
while and then it landed on the top of a cupboard. It 
wasn’t worth the effort of going after it so they went 
outdoors to play. 

After some letters had been exchanged William 
Saunders discovered that the bag of precious wheat was 
missing. With the fervor of a fanatic he began to 
search for it and set everyone about him searching. 
Somebody looked in the unlikeliest of places, on top of 
the cupboard, and there was the bag. 

The seeds were planted in that little plot behind 
Dr. Saunders’ old home, a plot still railed off and used 
for experiments of a similar kind. All the next summer 
he watched them grow and in the autumn he took the 
biggest and plumpest of the seeds and began a new series 
of experiments. This was only one of seven hundred 
experiments, He was growing old and the search seemed 
endless, So the task was passed on to the younger hands 
of his son, Dr. Charles Saunders. He was as patient 
and visionary as his father. Year after year he could 
go on with his planting and growing and selecting. It 
was out of the line of wheat his father had selected that 
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Dr. Charles Saunders at length produced the first few 
gtains of a wheat he called Marquis. He had tested it 
for growth, for quality, for flour and for its food 
values. It seemed to fulfil all that was required of it. 

In 1907 the new Marquis wheat was sown in an ex- 
perimental bed at Agassiz. It was a bad year, heat and 
cold and destructive winds chasing each other over the 
harassed farmlands. There had been nothing to equal 
it in twenty-five years. Then one morning there was 
frost. All the wheats hung their heads in frosty defeat. 
All but one grain. There was the little patch of Marquis, 
undaunted, green and sturdy and heavy in the head. 

‘That autumn a bushel of Marquis wheat was shown 
at the exhibition at Regina. It was the only bright bit 
of golden promise in a distressful year. 

Within five years Marquis was growing all over the 
west and across the border in several American states. 
In the fall of 1912 it was shipped out to some of the 
world markets, Like a sea of limpid gold it rippled 
and flooded all over the hungry world. Then came the 
war. Marquis went into war service and hundreds of 
millions of bushels went to feed the fighting men. 

With the use of Marquis the map was rolled back. 
Millions of acres theretofore considered useless for wheat 
growing were put under cultivation, Marquis ripened 
ten days earlier than any other wheat in Canada. 
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The experimental farms did not rest on their 
laurels. Since then they have produced another wheat, 
Garnet, which ripens still another ten days earlier, and 
back went the frontiers again to make place for thou- 
sands of new farms in the farther north. 

Dr. Saunders home still stands among the group of 
administrative buildings at the experimental farm and 
every visitor to Ottawa who has marvelled at the tale 
of national growth and expansion and has seen the evi 
dence of national strength and purpose in the capital 
city, should make a pilgrimage to this little spot, the 
source of inestimable wealth and prestige to the Cana- 
dian farmer. 

To-day there are thirty or more experimental farms 
and sub-stations and more than two hundred illustra 
tion stations from coast to coast. The story of the 
service offered and applied to Canadian farmers is a 
book in itself, and a dramatic tale if it was told. 

Urban visitors seldom stop to think as they visit the 
beautiful farm and see the sleek cattle, the enormous 
pigs, the plumey poultry, that apart from providing 
Ottawa with a showplace it is indeed a very vital part 
of government in Canada. 
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Chapter XXV. 


DOWN THE OTTAWA 


N the journey from Montreal up the Ottawa, in 

colonial days, the first tribe of Indians to be 
encountered were La Petite Nation, so named by the 
French because they were a small and comparatively 
peaceful group, who tended their own business of hunt- 
ing and fishing and traded with their French neighbors 
to their mutual satisfaction. They were Algonquins 
who used the River of La Petite Nation as a highway 
into the north. Tt was many days journey after leaving 
them before white travellers fell in with the next tribes 
at Allumette Island. 

Trade with La Petite Nation was established very 
early in the days of New France. For some years of 
that regime the whole trade and colonization of the St. 
Lawrence Valley was in the hands of a powerful com- 
pany called The Company of the West Indies. It had 
power to grant land as well as a monopoly in the Indian 
trade, In 1674 Bishop Laval appealed to the company 
for a grant of land, fifteen miles square, on the Ottawa. 
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This was the land occupied by La Petite Nation. In a 
quaint old deed drawn up in Paris the company agreed 
to give this stretch of wilderness to the Bishop as a 
seigneury “along the road of the Ottawas.” He was to 
have full feudal rights of justice and seigneury, mines 
and minerals, water and game and fishing privileges. In 
return the Bishop was to render faith and homage to the 
Company every twenty years, either in the Chateau St. 
Louis or Quebec, or in Paris, “with a golden link at- 
tached or fixed to a golden Louis, having the value of 
eleven pounds.” He was to begin clearing the seigneury 
within four years unless prevented ‘by war or any rea- 
sonable cause.” 

The Bishop did not clear the land or settle anyone 
upon it since it would have been little short of madness 
to leave men and women unprotected in the path of the 
Iroquois. Six years later the bishop transferred the 
seigneury to the Seminary of Foreign Missions to help 
support his religious works at Quebec. One hundred 
and twenty years later it was sold by the Seminary to 
Joseph Papineau. Already Philomen Wright had passed 
that way and had carved a colony out of the forest at 
the foot of the Chaudiere, Perhaps his example stirred 
Joseph Papineau to emulation, Very little was done 
however, until some years later when he sold the land 
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to his handsome and energetic young son, Louis Joseph 
Papineau, soldier, student and politician, who set to 
work to create thereupon a seigneury with the feudal 
flavor that had attached to it when it first passed into 
the hands of Bishop Laval. 

To-day that seigneury is one of the haunts of 
Ottawa people when they leave the capital in search of 
relaxation in the open, for Papineau’s manor house is the 
Seigniory Club, and his seigneurial acres are devoted to 
preserving fish and game for the sport of its members. 
Once a long journey from Ottawa by canoe or by sleigh 
over the ice, the Seigneury Club is now brought near 
enough, by motor and swift launches, so that the trip 
can be made for a tea or dinner jaunt. 

Although it is a modern club with an enormous log 
chateau as a guest house, it still preserves a haunting ait 
of history, and some insubstantial quality of personality 
and events hovers over it. In the woods or along the 
river lingers a strange and romantic company, lusty 
voyageurs, slim, swift Indians, coifed nuns on their 
journey, merry colonists plodding by with high hopes 
towards their goal, or weary emigrants, pale and sad 
from their travels, looking eagerly towards peace and 
safety in the west. 

The seigneur of the seigneury of La Petite Nation 
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was the last glamorous figure of the Lower Ottawa, and 
he carried on the feudal tradition in the grand manor 
Jong after confederation. Nowhere in the history of 
New France was there a figure more definitely of the 
seigneurial type. Papineau was physically the beau 
ideal of the lord of the manor. Tall, handsome, dis- 
tinguished, he presided over the affairs of his estate like 
a veritable overlord of romance. Living in seclusioa, he 
maintained the traditions of fine living. He was 
courteous to a degree, a famous host, the writer of rare 
and beautiful letters. Yet behind all the cultural 
suavity he was a dynamo of thought and energy. No 
man of his time was more the rebel in ideas than was 
Louis Joseph Papineau. 

Elected to the Assembly at twenty-six, in the year 
that the war broke out with the United States, he for- 
sook the legislature for the battlefield. Three years 
later, when the war was done, he became Speaker of 
the house at twenty-nine. ‘There he stayed, except for 
one brief dramatic interval (when he locked horns with 
the king’s deputy,) until the Rebellion of °37, twenty- 
two years afterwards. 

From the Speaker’s chair he conducted the affairs 
of revolution, talking as boldly to William the Fourth 
as he would to a political rival, founding revolutionary 
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clubs, directing a newspaper campaign and advocating 
a republic for Canada, At St. Charles on the Richeliew 
his followers ranged themselves dramatically around the 
red-capped Liberty Pole and swore to conquer or to die 
as if Louis Joseph was a princeling cheated of his throne. 
Fascinating Louis Joseph and his friends refused to wear 
English clothes and in homespun frock coats, and cow- 
hide boots they put their political faith to a very real 
test. 

Blunders and prejudices, hot tempers and unsteady 
hands on both sides lead from political enmity to blood- 
shed,—and rebellion in any guise is an ugly business. 

The rebellion was put down and Papineau became 





a voluntary exile in France where he remained for many 
years, although France was as alien to him as any other 
land, for the French republic had little in common with 
what remains of the old royalist colony on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Louis Joseph Papineau spent his restless energies at 
the Archives and the great libraries of Paris, in research 
into Canadian historical problems. He was one of the 
first Canadian students to mine that rich vein of his- 
torical lore. In 1845 he returned to Canada and began 
his manor house at La Petite Nation. It was not the 
manor house of New France with Norman roof and 
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peaked gables, but the chateau of modern France, a 
sunny, spacious, gracious place. So long exiled from his 
own soil, he had a deep, emotional attachment to it, 
so the chateau that he built with pointed towers and 
broad low windows was intended to admit as much of 
the beauty of his land as possible, ‘There was one wall, 
at the eastern end of the house, overlooking the roman- 
tic Ottawa, that was nearly all glass, Here, whether 
skies were blue as sapphires or heavy with brooding 
clouds or burning sunset colors, the Papineaus sat and 
loved their land. 

Beside the house Papineau buile a great square stone 
tower, that suggests Indian raids and sieges, but which 
was devoted solely to his books. Tt was a famous library 
and there Papineau delved into the problems of history. 

Ie became a very beautiful estate. Near to his tower 
he built a Museum, and a chapel, and along the road 
leading to the highway he built a stone mortuary chapel 
where to-day Papineau and four generations of his 
family sleep their last sleep. 

In spite of all his radicalism, he was one of the 
Jast exponents of the feudal idea. In one of the round 
towers of the manor he sat to receive his censitaires as 
they came to render homage and pay their rents. The 


democracy that he preached came in like flowing tide 
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and engulfed him. Feudal tenure was abolished, and 
although his tenants, like a great many French-Cana- 
dians, went on paying their ancient tributes and respect 
to the lord of the manor, they were no longer censitaires, 
but tenants, with the right to buy the land they 
occupied. 

The road between Montebello, as the village was 
named, after the manor house, is an old Indian trail and 
follows the contours of the stream. One of the unsung 
heroes of the Ottawa was a brother of the Great 
Papineau, as he was called, Denis Benjamin Papineau, 
whose heart was not in law or politics, but in the soil 
of his native land. Like Philomen Wright, he journeyed 
up from settled lands to wrestle with the wilderness. 
He came one cold November by canoe from St. Denis 
on the Richelieu and brought his young wife and a five- 
week-old baby with him. He built a house near the 
Papineauville of to-day and acted as deputy seigneur, 
first for his father and then for his celebrated brother. 
He lived a simple and devoted life among the settlers 
that came to take up the seigneurial lands. 

Scenes from Papineau’s stormy career are painted as 
murals in the Log Chateau and there are many memo- 
rials of his regime in the Seigniory Club. ‘The Papineau 
Brook is a picturesque little stream that winds its way 
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through the woods, and now a path follows its contours 
all the way to the unexpected and dramatic little gorge 
through which it leaps its way, white among the 
shadowy rocks, through cool and lovely woods. 

The seigneury is very extensive and it is a drive of 
fifteen miles to Lac Commandant, one of the connect- 
ing lakes, on which there is rare hunting and fishing. 
The lakes and streams are restocked from the club’s 
own fish hatchery that repays a visit with all sorts of 
interest. Indian guides that serve the members some- 
times recount curious tales of battle and bloodshed 
round about Lac Commandant, for even when the 
Indian wars were done there were many little “private 
wars” between the tribes that roamed the Laurentians, 
even up until the last generations. 
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